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In This Number 


Delivery of Grain Constitutes a Sale Effect of Storage on Feed Value of Corn 

The Certificate Plan Application of Seed Law to Feed Grinder 
Contract Invalid if No Intent to Deliver Change in Oats and Rye Differentials on 
Washington Legislation Mill’s Late Products Chicago Board 


Handling Charges and Insects Disturb North Borrowings Save Excess Profits Tax 
Dakota Elevators Corn Grading Lower 


Indiana Grain Dealers Discuss Trade Problems Iowa Co-operatives Meet 
Trading in Grain Futures Declines ICC Regulations on Trucks 
Exemption Under Wage and Hour Law Control of Indian Meal Moth in Shelled Corn 


6,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., at Decatur, Ill. 
[See pages 108-109] 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS DENVER, COLO. 
F PEORIA, ILL. 
Grain Exchange Members Grain Exchange Members ane L 


Board of Trade Members 
-mdsing.* The Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., whlse. grain beans, feeds. 
Hep bt Dieta tee Get aniters eral deabera:4 Intermountain Elevator Co., reevrs., shprs., consignmts.® Rua Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 


Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* Fred M. Smith Grain Co., consignments. ried Shy RW a poe Sean 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* Feltman Grain Co., ©. H., grain eotminienion’ 


Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* 

Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage 

Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse ENID, OKLA. 

Stone & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. Board of Trade Members 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator® PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

BALTIMORE, MD. Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.® 


Chamber of Commerce Members Salina Terminal Hlvtr. Co., J. F. Chance, Mgr. 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.® PONTIAC, ILL. 


Balbach, Paul A., in+b , all kets. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA grain» buyers, all markets 


Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Corn Exchange Members 


Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., grain merchants. 


ra oe Blvtr. & a rg Fears shprs., consmts. ° FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. ; 

Pastern Grain Elvtr. Corp., Recvrs., shprs., elvtr. ops.* Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 

Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* ST. JOSEPH, MoO 

McKillen, Inc,, J. G., consignments.* Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments.* : : 

Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* The Ft. Worth Elvs. & Whsg. Co., public storage.* Grain Exchange Members 

* 4 Tone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mchts.-consignments.* 

Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grain, feeds, seeds.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA HUTCHINSON, KAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. Merchants Exchange Members 

Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* Salina Terminal Blvtr. Co., H. W. Poort, Mgr. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co,, grain commission.* 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commissien.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 
Board of Trade Members Board of Trade Members 
: Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* ; 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. SALINA, KANS. 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* Eherhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* Smoot Grain Co., wheat merchants.* 
‘Norris’ Grain Co., grain merchants.* KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ts Co., grain merchants, 
ae tay 3 Board of Trade Members 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* SIONEY, OHIO 
The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley. BH. T. Custenborder & Co., carlot grain. 
Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts., consgnmts.* Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO tat ea ea peat ag ae et aah oe 
4 alina Termina lvtr. Co., R. . McGeary, Mgr. 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* g.4ujar Bishop Grain iene consteniamates zy gr. ~4 
‘rhe Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* Board of Trade Members TOLEDO, OHIO 


Dill Grain Co., L. J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. Zorn & Co.. S.. receivers and shippers.* Board chilTsndeswambers 


Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO MEMPHIS, TENN. WELLINGTON, KANS. . 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* Merchants Exchange Members Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elvtr. 
Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* 


WICHITA, KANS. 


Board of Trade Members 
DALLAS, TEXAS ~ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Crouch Gram Co.. J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Grain & Stock Exchange Members. Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


DECATUR, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Baldwin Hlevator Co., grain _merchants.* be Chamber of Commerce Members 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* Bunge Blevator Corp., grain merehants.* WINFIELD, KANS. - 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* : i ‘ 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, Scroggins Grain Co.. grain merchants.* Daves & Daves Grain Co., milling wheat. 


as < 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898) American Hlevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed and | 
field seed. 32 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. Entered as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the |] 


Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. LXXXVI. No. 8, February 12, 1941. ; - ‘ Vu... yh 
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Board of Trade. 


Members 


| UKE Grain RECEIVERS GRAIN — SHIPPERs MI r Ee 13 Ss 
Co., Inc. w.w. DEWEY « sons 
: , Ld e 1875—Ine. 191 
solicits our peons B Business SONSIONITO DEWEY. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
U : 
itt her Seek s PEORIA Handling Saas pieenteme 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. sists = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, IIl. COTTON — BUTTER 
“67 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS — PROVISIONS 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


ASK FOR BIDS 


Wheat — Corn — Barley 
Rye — Oats — Soy Beans 


ESTABLISHED 1880 332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
KANSAS CITY 8T. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Chamber of Commerce 


Hedging by Dealing 
in Grain Futures 


nGrain Futures | | CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


Ns ot han 332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


cussion but a presentation of the subject 


in a comprehensive and _ scientific RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 


manner. 


This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 


phy, chapters on: The ae en ve TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Bee een on iie:  rectice. CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 
The Quaker Oats Company 


ciple of Hedging. 
GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


worth to you many times its cost. 
ee ee 8 STE ESE LE A RT At a SE et acento TN i IS ee SS 
Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


aS The GFREOEALERS. JOURNAL 


ka | DENVER ee 


es 
FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. Intermountain Elevator Company 
Denver, Colo. and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
Ori t é Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
ginators _ merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains, CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
00,000 bushels public storage. Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
Consignments Solicited. efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


oiac"||MINNEAPOLIS 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE IN EVERY BRANCH of the GRAIN BUSINESS. Cl a rk’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


aro Elghth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 


breaks. 
“ 20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets piped ate 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every oo did gine 


Consignment. Pounds In red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound In keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time | Say you een eaae 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION Journal 


When you write our advertisers 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Then 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code............26 = - 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth......... 
Cross Telegraphic Cinke ra 10% edition) “y "00 
Ae ters Export Grain Code........ : 
C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 
Rito Export Cable Code....... 15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code....10.00 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


10,200,000 BUSHELS 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids ow Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 
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Acme-Evans Co. 
Millers 

The Cleveland Grain Co. 
Consignments 

Dorgan Grain Co. 
General Grain Business 


The Early & Daniel Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


The Garten Feed Co. 
Feed and Grain Jobbers 


The Lew Hill Grain Co. 


Indianapolis Grain Co., Inc. 
Consignment Service 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 
For Sale Ad 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Stands Out Ahead 


Located in the heart of the Corn Belt and having 
the best railroad and handling facilities, Indian- 
apolis affords you an excellent outlet for your 
grain. Active buyers assure a constant market. 


Ship us your wheat, corn and oats 


Commission and Brokerage 


Indiana Grain Cooperative, Inc. Chas. S. Weirick 
Receivers, Shippers, Elevator 1,500,000 bu. Grain Commission 


Lowell Hoit & Co. 


Grain Commission 


McEwan-Butturff Grain Co. 


Consignments 


Mid-West Elevator Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Fred W. Scholl Grain Co., Inc. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Standard Elevator Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Steinhart Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Winslow-Evans Grain Corporation 
Receivers and Shippers 


American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


EK A S ais E R GRAIN ELEVATOR 
CORPORATION 
Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Lewis Grain Corp.} | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN} | Nanson Commission Co. 
COMPANY Grain—Hay—Seeds 
Established 1877 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


on The GR°pesLERS. JOURNAL 


arene how 
Fao | 
*y nome CHALMERS & BORTON 


Contractors 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators, 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


and 
Engineers 


470 BOARD OF TRADE _ KANSAS CITY, MO. HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 


Designed and constructed by us. 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Link-Bels 
Grain Car 
Useloaders 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S$. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Capacity 
5,000,000 
Bushels 
z J AMES Se ee ee ae 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 
Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 
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EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, III. 


POLK SYSTEM— 
CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


A. F. ROBERTS 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders of 
Any Type Grain Elevators 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Your Elevator’s Wants Are Supplied in These Columns 


— CONCRETE — 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers — Builders 


of grain elevators, wood or concrete 


5221 N. Penn. St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


PII III IAAI AA AAA AIA ASDA A SAAS ON IA 


INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase ‘the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


Write us about your needs, 
No obligation, of course. 


WHITE* STAR * COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
RO OO 


FOI IOI IOI III ROI TIO OI TO tte 
SOOO OK. 


ee 


Respirator for é 


smoking. 


SAMPLE Sent 


for $1.00 Postpaid H. S. COVER 


POWER SAVING » 


Dust Collectors 


NUISANCE 
DUSTS 


@Ideal protection against Grain Dusts, 
Paint Spray and all common dusts. 
@ Does not interfere with talking, eating, 


e@ Has 9 sq. in. filtration area. 
@ Handy—Weighs less than 1 OUNCE. 


Simplest 
To Operate 


1937 Chippewa St. 
South Bend, Ind. 


2337 North 31st Street 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 


ys" FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 


ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


product 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
ENGINEERS 


greatest capacity 


Largest tonnage hourly, smallest power 
and operating cast: greatest percentage of 
coarse grade as their famous stay-sharp- 
longer knives cut faster and cleaner—by- 
reduced, greatly . 
‘Golden Cut’ fewer bushels are. required 
to produce a ton of Super Quality cut 
corn... Several sizes, capacities 1,500 to 
10,000 pounds hourly... 


Ask for Catalog J-158 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. Silver Creek, N.Y. 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Corn Exchange Bldg. 


FRIEDLINE 


Designs and Builds Grain Mills, Elevators, 
Warehouses, Special Machinery 
FRED FRIEDLINE & SONS 


Kentland, Indiana 


G. T. BURRELL— 


DESIGNER & BUILDER 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SOY PROCESSING PLANTS 


Our 40 years' experience assures 
low cost and efficient operation 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ibberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 


i ° Grain Elevators 
Builders of: Saat 


Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


To Own 


.. With a 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


SOUTHWESTERN OHIO—25,000 bu. iron-clad 
elevator. Good grain, feed and coal territory. It 
will pay you to see this one. Address 86C4, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS—Must sell our Chase and McGirr 
yards at once to settle estates. A snap to get 
profitable grain, coal, lumber business, but must 
act quickly. Holcomb-Dutton Lbr. Co., Syca- 
more, Ill. 


OH!IO—HElevator in Darke County for sale; 
feed, coal, seed, hardware business; good grain, 
hog, poultry and dairy section. Dwelling in con- 
nection. Address 86C5, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR, feed, coal, seed, fertilizer busi- 
ness; good grain, stock, dairy, poultry section. 
Capacity 10,000; good repair and paying. Wish 
to retire; sell outright or easy terms. Address 
86Al1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR—135,000 bus.; steel 
tanks, trucking and carlot facilities; track scale; 
flat warehouse; ample grounds; rich crop ter- 
ritory; good rate point; big value for low price 
for quick turnover. Address 86C8, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fue! house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
Insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WILL BUY, lease or finance elevators in 
Oklahoma or Kansas. P. O. Box 119, Salina, Kan. 


WANT TO LEASE OR BUY elevator with 
feed business in connection, prefer Central 
States. Arnold Brunner, Cedar Point, Kansas. 


ELEVATOR FOR RENT 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 80,000 bus. eleva- 
tor for rent. Blue Grass Feed Co., Lexington, Ky. 


MILL FOR SALE 


IOWA mill in first class condition for sale; 
2 men who know feed business could do excel- 
lent business; 
office; grinidng shed with concrete floor to re- 
ceive ground grain into wagons or trucks; excel- 
lent machinery and equipment; everything for 
operation of a modern and profitable business. 
Address 86B6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


SUDAN -grass seed. Choicest Quality. Frank 
Bailey Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. 


SAMPLE PANS 


I : +5 
Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x16%4”, $2.00; 
Seed Size, 1%4x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Do it Now 


IN 
O25 ce° JOURNALS 


A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American 
Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is 
going on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send 
us the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals. Enclosed find Two 
Dollars ($2.00) for one year’s subscription. 


Name of Firm ..5o.. A ae 
Post. Of ceria sere hl ea 


Capacity of Elevator 


Statev wet ae 


ove ee eee 


iron clad with warehouse and. 


il 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OLD-ESTABLISHED flour, feed mill, 75 bbl. 
capacity; elevator, 30,000 bu. capacity; good 
grain point and retail area. Will sell reasonable, 
cash or terms. Send inquiries to Cayuga Mill- 
ing Co., Cayuga, Ind. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal? TRY IT: 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%4x7 inches, $2.35 per hundred, or 500, 
$10.00 plus postage. Sample mailed on request. 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., 


Chicago, Il. 
STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
writes, “Your service brought me 24 replies.” 


We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 


aims. 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 


in Furnishing Cars. 
E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The fivs forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 Ibs. Price of each book $2.00, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form BE. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


. Consolidated 
332 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 
CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 84G5, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 84G7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 84G8, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
84G6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


GRAIN elevator machinery, 15 ton American 
Scale, 25 h.p. Foos Engine, Corn Sheller and 
Fairbanks-Morse Feed Grinder. Write K. & M. 
Anderson, Box 206, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Direct connected traction type re- 
conditioned electric freight elevator, 2,000 Ib. 
capacity, push button control. W. J. Meschber- 
ger Elev. & Repair Co., Inc., Lima Road, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 


WE HAVE A. C. motors % h.p. to 60 h.p., 
shafting, hangers, pulleys, belting, bucket ele- 
vators, screw conveyors, elevator legs, heads 
and boots; galvanized iron bins and hoppers, 
reels, scalpers, aspirators, roller mills, grinders 
20 ton Columbia Scale; 12’ Howe batch mixer 
and other machinery. At sacrifice prices. Mill 
Equipment Co., 319 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 


MACHINES WANTED 
WANTED—Used grain inspection equipment, 
must be in good condition. Address 86C2, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


...And 


dust control 
could have 
prevented it! 


Fire, dust explosion, or other disaster . . . some hidden 
defect is almost always the cause. Our trained, ex- 
perienced, engineering service can “X-ray” your plant 
and minimize the possibility of sudden death to your 


investment. 


Let us prove our ability to analyze your protection 
problem. We've devoted a life-time to fire prevention in 


the mill and elevator field. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 


Write us today for your free copy of our illustrated 
booklet, “The Control of Dust in Grain Handling and 


Processing Plants.” 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MILLS—MOTORS—ENGINES 

30” Sprout Waldron double motor driven at- 
trition mill $300.00; 24” Bauer belted type $75.00; 
Monitor corn cracker $35.00; 30 h.p. Waukesha 
4 cyl. gasoline engine $175.00; 90. h.p. Venn 
Severin 8 cyl. oil engine $375.00. Hundreds of 
REBUILT-GUAKANTEED electric motors, all 
makes, types and sizes at Money saving prices. 
Write us on your requirements. Rockford Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., 728 South Wyman 6&t., 
Rockford, Illinois. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and a 
form showing all points at which a car 
might leak, thus facilitating reporting 
specific places where car showed leaks at 
destination. One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 
Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 5%4x8% 
inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanks. 
Order Form 5. eight, 3 ounces. Price, 
40c a pad; four for $1.00. Prices f. o. b. 
Chicago. 
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332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined ‘and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————-R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 175 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 
designed for your driveway 
with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 


FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


Chicago 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPAN 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
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EHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


6’-2” lift. 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Write for new catalogue No. 439 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 
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Bad, BAD News 


for WILLIE WEEVIL 


When he sees a shipment of 
LARVACIDE coming in, he 
knows it’s time to put his af- 
fairs in order. 


Where less potent fumigants may fall 
down, LARVACIDE does a real job on 
weevil and other granary insects @ It pene- 
trates the kernels to destroy egglife and 
larvae @ Only small dosage is needed, a 
little more than a pint per thousand bushels, 
and it’s usually only a one-time job @ LARVACIDE Treatment saves 
need of frequent turning. Applied directly into the grain stream (with- 
out need of expensive equipment) Grain with moisture content of 13.5% 
or less can usually go six months without need of turning @ Write for 
our folder “STOP THIS ROBBER who takes up to 3% of your Grain.” 


Very Light Dosage 
KILLS RODENTS IN THE OPEN 


LARVACIDE doesn’t try to lure them out. It goes in after 
them, driving them out, usually to die in the open, where most 
of the carcases can be swept up @ In the warehouse, use a pint 
for each 7000 cubic feet. For outside burrows, half an ounce 
or so. Traces linger in retreats to guard against new tenants 
taking over for a long time @ Special folder on Rodent Con- 
trol mailed on request. 


LRPTACICIS inns spPEIDEN RCO. 


CHLORPICRIN 

Shipped as a liquid, not under pres- Established 1816 
sure. Cylinder 25-180 lbs. and 1-lb. Bot- 
tles, each in safety can, 6 and 12 to 
wooden case. Stocked in major cities. 


CHICAGO e CLEVELAND « BOSTON e 


117 Liberty Street New York 


PHILADELPHIA « OMAHA 


There Is Every Indication 


of long storage periods ahead. Prepare now 
for future requirements by considering the 
installation of the “Watchman of Science’— 
a Zeleny Thermometer System. 


Write for information 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


9 So. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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INCORPORATED 


832 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and fleld seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 


oy Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
djum for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and fleld seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking araln in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are ‘nvited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 12, 1941 


CHARGES of trickery against itiner- 
ant truckers are fully sustained by the 
remarkable exploits of a crew of these 
sharpers at Garber, Okla. 


SPRING growing weather will throw 
light on the claims of damage in Ne- 
braska during the November cold wave. 
Elsewhere winter wheat condition seems 
almost perfect. 


CREDITORS AND STOCKHOLD- 
ERS in milling and grain corporation go- 
ing thru bankruptcy should be encour- 
aged to resist the demands of receiver- 
ship buzzards by the action of the court 
recently cutting in two the demands of 
claimants. 


WHEN PLANNING your new eleva- 
tor do not overlook the fact that the 
building of an office at least 25 feet from 
the elevator will reduce the fire hazards 
of both structures and it may help to 
prevent an irreparable loss of valuable 
records. A recent fire in a New York 
seed warehouse reduced the contents of 
one safe to ashes and the contents of 
seven other safes were badly damaged. 


RESURRECTING forgotten varieties 
of grain to be sold as seed under a new 
name at a fancy price is a practice that 
would be made unprofitable to the fakirs 
if farmers would adhere closely to the 
recommendations of their state experi- 
ment station officials. 


EXCESSIVE MOISTURE in receipts 
of corn thruout the corn belt continues 
to insure the classifying of receipts in 
the lower grades. This, of course, makes 
profitable business for the owners of 
driers, but discounts on the low grades 
are most discouraging to many shippers. 


ALTHO the government is anxious to 
sell over 200,000,000 bus. of corn it is 
reducing the market for this feed by the 
recently announced diversion of 12,500,- 
000 bus. of potatoes grown in eight west- 
ern states into feed for livestock. In 
this case the government created its own 
difficulty by cutting down the acreage of 
soil depleting grain, farmers growing 
more tubers instead. 


TURKEY is credited with trading 
150,000 bushels of hazelnuts to Germany 
for locomotives. That may satisfy the 
appetites of a few Nazis, but the rest of 
Europe is also in need of food and Ameri- 
can producers of grain have a record sur- 
plus they are willing to trade for modern 
defense equipment, in fact they would 
like to monopolize Germany’s supply of 
the latest and best war supplies. 


SHIPPERS’ weight cards as a guide 
to weighmen to detect shortages on ar- 
rival have proved their value. Why not 
have a shippers’ grade card as a guide 
to the inspector, especially when a new 
variety of wheat has been loaded into 
the car, a variety of hard winter worth 
3 cents more per bushel grown from cer- 
tified hard seed that the inspector un- 
wittingly on its appearance might grade 
soft. 


A GANG of truckers using magnets 
of unusual power are credited with hav- 
ing swindled a Cody, Nebr., grain ele- 
vator operator by manipulating his scales 
when selling him oats trucked from Iowa. 
So many new tricks are being introduced 
by sharp truckers, it behooves venture- 
some grain dealers to adopt means of 
learning the identity and home address 
of every stranger who offers to buy or 
sell grain. 


THE STEEL BINS of the AAA if 
supported on a steel frame high enough 
above the ground to permit a truck or 
wagon to drive under, could be used ad- 
vantageously as a safe and convenient 
dust or cob bin. Being above the reach 
of casuals and midnight marauders and 
always closed against flying sparks fewer 
fires of mysterious origin would be dis- 
covered. As the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture now admits the storage of grain held 
as collateral for Government loans has 
proved unsatisfactory, what is to become 
of the steel bins? Who wants them? 


A Card tacked on the grain door in- 
forming those who would enter that a 
deadly fumigant had been used, in pre- 
paring the car for loading, might be the 
means of saving lives. 


FLAXSEED continues to be imported 
from the Argentine without depressing 
market values or discouraging farmers 
of U. 8. A. in planting a larger acreage. 
Wheat growers have suffered so much 
from burocratic blunders they are nat- 
urally turning to grains and seeds they 
can plant free from governmental domi- 
nation. The depressing influence of our 
large stocks of wheat and corn is of itself 
enough to force a marked reduction in 
the 1941 acreage. 


IT HAS been rumored that some 
agencies selling government owned wheat 
and corn have favored friendly commis- 
sion merchants. It is but natural that 
where large quantities are marketed 
through any single private agency, dis- 
crimination would be suspected. How- 
ever, no convincing evidence of such 
favoritism has as yet been made public. 
All grain dealers are anxious to see the 
stagnant surplus marketed so as to re- 
lieve the producers market of its depress- 
ing influence. 


KANSAS legislators are considering 
adoption of the more up-to-date method 
of collecting grain taxes in vogue in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Instead of the 
archaic method of assessing grain in 
store the impost is levied on the number 
of bushels handled. Under the proposed 
law in Kansas a farmer can store grain 
from one season to another for only 50 
cents per 1,000 bus. 


THE HATED MIDDLEMAN can even 
be found hiding in the ranks of the 
A.A.A. His perquisite comes under the 
head of ‘‘administrative costs’; and his 
take for the period Jan. 1, 1940, to Nov. 
30, 1940, was $15,848,660.59. In addi- 
tion there will be deducted from the pay- 
ments to farmers $338,551,660.59 for 
those other middlemen in the local county 
association. These middlemen are in no 
sense of the word producers. They are 
parasites riding on the backs of the 
farmers and taxpayers. They do not do 
any of the work of distribution, as do 
the legitimate middlemen. 


WASHINGTON’S threat to invoke 
marketing quotas if carried out will give 
another headache to the grain buyer. 
His task of abiding by the storage agree- 
ment of the C.C.C. is as nothing com- 
pared with keeping farmers from sell- 
ing more wheat than the burocracy per- 
mits. After the referendum next May 
the grain dealer will know whether he 
must study and familiarize himself with 
the quota provisions of the A.A. Act of 
1938 as published in the Journal, page 
149, Feb. 22, 1938. The grain buyer 
must collect from the farmer a penalty 
of 15 cents per bushel on any excess 
hauled to the elevator. 
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WAGE regulation by law and not by 
burocracy seems to be the ray of hope ex- 
tended to employers by the decision of 
Judge Atwell at Dallas, Tex., holding 
that an employer is in the clear against 
unjustifiable demands by labor egged on 
by the N.L.R.B., when paying the full 
minimum wage specified in the Act re- 
gardless of method of pay. 


Grain Movement Holding 
Up Well 


Compared with January, 1940, the 
movement of grain to terminals during 
January has held up fairly well. Fort 
William does best with 14,644,000 bus., 
against 9,690,000 bus. wheat received in 
January, 1940. 

Chicago, the leading corn center, re- 
ceived 1,600,000 bus. more than a year 
ago, while Indianapolis doubled its re- 
ceipts of corn, and Peoria was not far 
behind. ; 

Milwaukee and Minneapolis enjoyed a 
large movement of barley in and out. 

Altho the oats crop was the largest 
since 1932 the January arrivals at termi- 
nals were smaller than a year ago; and 
if due to a suspected holding tendency 
on the farm, there remains that much 
more business to come forward later. 

Kansas City led in shipments of wheat 
during the month, millers elsewhere 
drawing upon its large stocks to supply 
their grind. 

The disposition to hold soybeans did 
not prevent the receipts at Chicago from 
topping those of January, 1940, total 
receipts at primary markets being 
double those of last year. 


Your 1941 Building Program 


The grain storage facilities of the 
country continue to be overloaded with 
government owned grain, and grain on 
which the C.C.C. has loaned an excessive 
amount; so every student of grain mar- 
keting methods is beginning to wonder 
where we will store the 1941 crop. 

If the Europeans would stop fighting, 
lift the blockade and permit shipments 
to the starving nations, our burdensome 
surplus of all grains would quickly be 
absorbed by the hungry Europeans. But 
as there is little prospect of peace being 
declared this year, additional. storage 
facilities must quickly be provided to 
protect the coming crop from the ele- 
ments. 

Building activities in all parts of the 
grain surplus states have been started 
with usual vigor, and late improvers will 
no doubt experience some delay in ob- 
taining elevator building material and 
mechanical equipment. The foresighted 
dealers have already formulated their 
plans and let contracts for enlarged fa- 
cilities. Existing storage facilities in 
nearly every central market, as well as 
at country points, are holding greater 
supplies than usual. 


Beware of the Bugs 


The open winter seems to have given 
unusual stimulus to all kinds of grain 
infesting insects. From Calgary, Al- 
berta, comes complaint of wheat mites. 
From Seattle and the Pacific Northwest 
come complaints for the first time of 
weevil, and farmers are warned to in- 
spect the contents of their granaries fre- 
quently, lest their wheat, on which they 
have borrowed excessive amounts, be- 
comes so infested with weevil that the 
CCC will refuse to accept the grain in 
cancellation of loan made. 


In Central Illinois, a meeting held re-_ 


cently devoted its entire time to a dis- 
cussion of the destructive work of the 
Angoumois Moth, and the Indian Meal 
Moth has also been making considerable 
trouble for owners of grain stored in 
the Middle States. 

The very fact that some grain of the 
1937 crop is still encouraged to remain 
in store by government loans, has fos- 
tered and encouraged the common ene- 
mies of stored grain to take every advan- 
tage of their opportunity to eat more 
grain. 

At the North Dakota Convention in 
Grand Forks, way up near the Canadian 
line, where over 1,300 grain dealers and 
farmers assembled, the most popular 
prayer of those present was, “Deliver us 
from weevil.” It is but natural that all 
owners of stored grain should consider 
this pest one of the worst evils overtak- 
ing their property. As a rule, the farm 
storage facilities are most inviting to all 
grain infesting insects, because damp, 
musty corners, usually occupied by the 
farmers’ poorly constructed bins, create 
favorable conditions for the propagation 
of all grain destroying insects. 


The farmer has no facilities whatever 
for treating his grain, so must haul it 
to market as is and run the chances of 
escaping the vigilant eye of the local 
grain buyer. This means that many ele- 
vators will awaken after their first ship- 
ments this spring and try to discover 
the origin of the bugs infesting their 
plants. 

Complaints from new sections are 
arousing elevator operators to closer ob- 
servation of receipts and a frequent thor- 
ough cleaning of the entire plant, as well 
as coating the walls of dark corners with 
whitewash loaded with lye. Blowing 
grain infested with insects with a strong 
fan during extremely low temperatures 
often removes numb bugs, but, of course, 
the real remedy is an efficient insecticide. 


CO-OPERATIVE organizations con- 
templating engaging in the grain busi- 
ness often can avoid large and unprofita- 
ble investment in unnecessary facilities 
by negotiating with the management of 
the line company operating at their sta- 
tion for the purchase of the existing 
elevator. 
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Delivery of Grain Constitutes a 


Sale 


So many irritating controversies be- 
tween country grain buyers and pro- 
ducers have followed a costly contest 
through the lower courts to the state 
supreme courts that it would seem high 
time for all buyers to refuse to enter into 
an oral contract with anyone for the 
purchase or sale of grain. Many buy- 
ers keep large signs conspicuously 
posted in their offices warning patrons 
that “ALL GRAIN will be considered 
SOLD Day of Delivery.” 

Farmers carelessly send grain to the 
elevator by the hired man or a neighbor 
without any instructions or understand- 
ing. Forgetting all about the delivery 
until the market has slumped to disap- 
pointing prices the farmer demands pay- 
ment at the market price day of delivery. 

In the absence of a written contract 
for storage the elevator operator should 
immediately send the owner a check to 
pay for the grain at the prevailing mar- 
ket price and thereby fortify his busi- 
ness against unreasonable claims, an ex- 
pensive lawsuit and the loss of a cus- 
tomer. No grain merchant can maintain 
friendly relations with his customer un- 
less both have a definite understanding 
of the intentions of the other and 
neither is disappointed by the actions of 
the other. 

When the elevator operator purchases 
grain delivered hé knows what to do to 
protect the interests of all concerned 
and promptly assumes responsibility for 
its marketing, but if he must wait for 
specific instructions from the producer 
for the disposal of the grain both may 
be deeply disappointed as market prices 
frequently change. 


How Big Is a Man? 


A man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man! 

This standard has his measure been 
Since time itself began! 

He’s measured not by social rank, 
When character’s the test; 

Nor by his early pomp or show, 
Displaying wealth possessed ! 

He’s measured by his justice right, 
His fairness at his play, 

His squareness in all dealings made, 
His honest, upright way. 

These are his measures, ever near 
To serve him when they can; 

For man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man. 


Abraham Lincoln 
1809-1865 
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Contract Invalid if No Intent 


to Deliver 


The Supreme Court of North Carolina de- 
cided against Fenner & Beane in their suit to 
recover $2,468.51 of the estate of W. A. Green, 
Selma, N. C., losses in the purchase and sale 
of cotton for future delivery on the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 


The defense was that there was no intention 
to deliver. 


N. C. Code 1927, section 2145 provides: 
“Proof that any thing of value agreed to be 
sold and delivered was not actually delivered 
at the time of making the agreement to sell 
and deliver and that one of the parties to such 
agreement agreed to deposit margins shall con- 
stitute prima facie evidence of a contract de- 
clared void by the preceding section. 


Sections 2145 and 2146 were repealed in 1931 
making future contracts legal; but Fenner & 
Beane could not avail themselves of this be- 
cause the transactions took place in 1926, suit 
being brought in 1928 and coming to trial in 
November, 1937, the repeal not being retroac- 
tice—196 S. E. Rep. 357. 


Change in Oats and Rye 
Differentials on Chicago 
Board 


The following proposed amendments to Rule 
292 will be submitted to a ballot vote of the 
Board of Trade on Feb. 14: 


Amend Rule 292 by adding at the end of 
the schedule of “Oats Differentials” the fol- 
lowing: 

“(Effective Feb. 15, 1941, on all contracts for 
delivery on and after Oct. 1, 1941, and on con- 
tracts designated as ‘new’ contracts for delivery 
between July 1, 1941, and Oct. 1, 1941.) Special 
red oats are deliverable at the premium or di-_- 
count shown above for white oats of the same 
numerical grade,’’ ’ 


Amend Rule 292 by adding at the end of 
the schedule of “Rye Differentials” the fol- 
lowing : 

“(Effective Feb. 15, 1941, on all contracts for 
delivery on and after Oct. 1, 1941, and on con- 
tracts designated as ‘new’ contracts for delivery 
between July 1, 1941, and Oct. 1, 1941.) 


Nos tL plunmip ry6iccdsc.0s At 5c over contract price 
No. 2 plump rye....../ At 2%c over contract price 
DN One LV. Geto alsista te Rina eae At 1c over contract price 
ING dey Camere cate stacerersvehe dain witty ely At contract price’”’ 


Amend Rule 292 by rescinding (effective Oct. 
1, 1941) present “Rye Differentials” reading 


as follows: 


GINO SL BV Ei oie ot Bile Mabie ela) a oie there rere 
Mombrisie csaG fk: } At contract price 


W. B. BOSWORTH, assistant sec’y, ex- 
plains that, if the attached proposed amend- 
ments to Rule 292 are adopted, trading in old 
and new contracts in oats and rye for delivery 
in July, 1941, and in September, 1941, will 
start at the opening of trading Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941. The regular ticker symbols 
will represent NEW contracts. Where quota- 
tions are for OLD contracts, the symbols will 
be followed by the letter “O.’ For instance, 
ON will be new July oats; ONO will be old 
July oats; RN will be new July rye, and RNO 
will be old July rye. 

Trading in old contracts in oats and rye will 
be unlimited up to July 1, 1941. On and after 
that date, trading in old oats and rye contracts 
may be made only for the purpose of liquidating 
such contracts. 


The new contracts will provide for the de- 
livery of oats and rye of the grades specified 
in the order promulgated by the Sec’y of Agri- 
culture and effective July 1, 1941. Old con- 
tracts will provide for delivery of oats and 
rye conforming to the old grades. 

When trading in oats and rye for delivery 
in December, 1941, is initiated later in the 
year, such contracts and all subsequent contracts 
- will be for NEW oats and rye. 


CCC 1940 Corn Loans 


Corn loans under the 1940 program up to 
Feb. 1, 1941, totaled 52,069,358 bus., valued at 
$31,715,659.90, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has announced. The number of individual 
loans made totaled 55,065. Seven loan repay- 
ments were reported for the week ending Feb. 1 
for a total of 7,884 bus. Loans by states 


follow: 
No. of Total Loars 

State Loans Bushels Amount 
WHinois) es .er. 7,623 8,052.236 4,911,707.72 
Indiana Got ae. 692 596,506 363,855.60 
Towa, ieee sice. 28,625 28,600,277 17,445,818.77 
Kansas? peice a. 401 295,298 178,711.12 
Kentucky .... 10 23,385 14,264.85 
Michigan ..... 1 166 101.26 
Minnesota .... 4,316 3,402,323 2,070,609.69 
Missouri ..... 2,261 1,882,394 1,147,484.73 
Nebraska . 1,828 6,768,144 4,119,534.14 
North Dakota. 66 78,590 36,073.58 
Ohio" a. Maca 289 167,038 101,893.18 
South Dakota. 2,956 2,208,862 1,329,180.47 
Wisconsin .... 2,023 1,234.03 

TOTAL 55,072 52,077,242 31,720,469.14 


Thos. Hope Pres. of Baltimore 
Chamber 


Thomas G. Hope was unanimously elected 
president of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce Jan. 29 and takes office under promise of 
a bright future for that market the coming 
year. 

Records show that more grain moved thru 
the port of Baltimore for export during 1940 
than any year since 1928, and it is expected the 
Port of Baltimore, the railroads, grain eleva- 
tors, and other agencies connected with the 
movement and loading of grain to be greatly 
benefitted during 1941 by a movement of grain 
that should surpass the volume of 1940. 


Mr. Hope has been associated with the grain 
and flour business since 1915, and during that 
time has served on practically all of the various 
com’ites of the Chamber of Commerce. He is 
a partner in the firm of Legg & Co., which is 
one of the oldest grain and flour firms in Balti- 
more. 


Thos. G. Hope, Pres.-elect Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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. e 
Coming Conventions 

Trade conventions are always worth while, 
as they afford live, progressive grain dealers 
a chance to meet other merchants from the 
same occupation. You can not afffford to 
pass up these opportunities to cultivate 
friendly relations and profit by the experience 
and study of others. 


Feb. 14. Illinois Seed Dealers Ass’n, Leland 
Hotel, Springfield, Ill. } 

Feb. 18, 20. Minnesota Farmers Elevator 
Ass’n, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 21, 22. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, 
New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 24, 25. Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers. 
Ass’n, Secor Hotel, Toledo, O. 

Feb, 26, 27. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of Indiana, Spencer Hotel, Marion, Ind. 

Feb, 28, Mar. 1. Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

June 2, 3. The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, at the Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, O. 


June 9, 10, 11. Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 12, 13, 14. American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n, 
Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


June 16, 17, 18. American Seed Trade 
Ass’n, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


The present supply of red squill, an effec- 
tive rat poison, which comes from the Medi- 
terranean region, probably won’t last out the 
next half year, according to Emmett C. 
Gardner, county agent at Iowa City, Ia. 


Program Minnesota Farmers 
Elevator Ass'n 


Every indication points to the largest gather- 
ing of country grain elevator men in the his- 
tory of the Farmers Elevator Ass’n of Minne- 
sota at the coming meeting Feb. 18, 19 and 20 
at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 

The five group associations and Sec’y A. F. 
Nelson will report in the forenoon Feb. 18. 

Sound moving pictures will be given in the. 
afternoon on “Dangerous Dusts.” 

Harry N. Owen will lead a discussion on 
“New Problems in Grain Marketing Arising 
from Legislation.” 

The Twenty-Five Year Club will meet in the 
Gold Room at 4:15, and hear F. S. Betz on 
“Pioneers.” 

Wednesday morning elevator officers and di- 
rectors will meet at breakfast in the ball room 
and the elevator operators in the Italian room, 
the general session beginning in the Gold room 
at 10:30. 

Wednesday afternoon addresses will be de- 
livered by E. S. Ferguson, pres. of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, and Commis- 
sioner Mattson of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. 

Thursday morning scale inspection will be 
considered, talks being given by Erling Hanson, 
superintendent of the weights and measures de- 
partment, and others. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to a busi- 
ness session, com’ite reports and election of 
officers. 


Texas Itinerant Apprehended 


At Longview, Tex., recently the police took 
into custody one J. H. Nichols, who is alleged 
to have given “hot” checks for more than $100 
each to four local concerns and is further al- 
leged to have been arrested on this same charge 
for an offense committed at another Texas 
point in the past. In this case recovery of goods 
offsets to a large extent the loss but it does not 
cure the evil. 

He traded as the J. H. Nichols Trucking Co. 
More caution is essential to safe business if 
grain dealers persist in dealing with strange 
truckers without first investigating their re- 
sponsibility. 


bo 


» Ask 


Answered 


The experi- 


Shortage Due to Shifted Doors? 


Grain Dealers Journal: Within the past few 
weeks we have had rather serious shortages on 
two cars of grain. The shortage due to shifted 
grain doors as noted on inspections. 

We have never had this cause for shortage 
before and wondered if this was good grounds 
for a claim from the carrier. Our methods of 
cooperage are the same as we have always used 
so feel that rough handling was the cause of 
the trouble-——Potter Grain Co., Chas. J. Potter, 
La Rose, Ill. 


Ans.: Claims are not based on the cause, but 
on the effect. 
In other words, 


the shipper asserts he loaded 


a certain known weight of grain into the car 
and the out-turn was so many bushels less. 
That makes a sufficient basis for claim. The 


railroad is liable for the difference. 

The matter of shifted grain doors is of no aid 
to the shipper, but may be seized upon by the 
railroad company as an excuse to delay or re- 
fuse payment of claim. If the shipper can show 
that the grain doors were properly secured this 
defense fails the railroad and it must pay. 

To collect the shipper does not have to prove 
just how the grain leaked out. Even if the car 
arrived at unloading destination with a ‘‘clear 
record” the railroad would have to pay just the 
same. 


Application of Wage Law to 
Feed Grinders? 


Grain & Feed Journals: After reading on 
page 57 of your issue of January 22 about the 
Union City, Penn., case under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act I thought I would personally 
write you and check our case here. 

We employ exactly eight: 1 bookkeeper, 1 
outside salesman, 1 office man and 5 others 
[including 1 house man, for milling (grind- 
ing)]. We buy all our grain within the state, at 
Louisville, Ky., 60% of our volume being 
(bulk) oats which we retail to the horse farms 
here, 25% of our business is hay and straw, 
straw raised here and hay bought off trucks 
which bring it here from outside the state and 
perhaps half of the hay, however, coming by 
rail from outside the state—the other 15% of 
our volume is commercial feeds including 
horse feed, bran, etc. 

We work our men 10 hours per day for 6 
days per week—pay two $18, two $16, and one 
$15, the other three get more, of course. All 
of our business is done within a radius of not 
over 20 miles, most of it 10 miles out. We 
operate two 1% ton trucks and two % ton 
pick-ups. 

We never really have to work overtime ex- 
cept in very unusual emergencies. We pay our 
men when sick a day or two or a week until 
the compensation starts, and figure our busi- 
ness is strictly retail, intrastate, and at least 
¥% of our purchases are made within the 
boundaries of the state. Would you roughly 
give your opinion and suggest anything ?—Blue 
Grass Feed Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Ans.: Sec. 6 prescribing minimum wages and 
Sec. 7 prescribing maximum hours, do not apply 
to employes of the Blue Grass Feed Co, who 


are exempt under Sec. 13 which reads in part 
as follows: 

“Sec. 13 (a). The provisions of sections 6 and 
7 shall not apply with respect to * * * any em- 
ployee employed in a * * * local retailing ca- 
pacity, or in the capacity of outside salesman; 
or any employee engaged in any retail or ser- 
vice establishment the greater part of whose 
selling or servicing is in intrastate commerce.’’ 

The exemption probably does not apply to the 
man who operates the grinding mill in the plant, 
since that individual is not retailing or servicing 
but is manufacturing. The Wage and Hour 
Division has investigators now in the field to 
study operations of these local feed mills, and 
an authoritative interpretation of the law as 
applied to these workers is expected soon. 


Exemption Under Wage and 
Hour Law? 


Grain Dealers Journal: Can you tell us if we 
come under the Wage and Hour Law? We 
operate three grain elevators, one each at Latty, 
Grover Hill and Haviland. Have one man in 
elevator at Latty and one man in elevator at 
Grover Hill. Two men part of the time in 
elevator at Haviland and one man to do the 
weighing. 
for the books. Then we have five trucks that 
haul in the grain for the farmers to Latty, 
Grover Hill and Haviland elevators. Farmers 
pay for this hauling by selling for less than 
we pay others to deliver the grain in truck 
load lots. In other words the farmer pays for 
oe trucking —Haviland Grain Co., Haviland, 


Ans.: The employes at Latty, 
and Haviland are exempt from the Wage and 
Hour Law. Each elevator is a separate estab- 
lishment, and not one of them has more than 
seven employes. The exemption is granted to 
establishments receiving agricultural commodi- 
ties from the general vicinity and employing not 
over seven persons. 

If more than seven are employed the exemp- 
tion will apply if the commodity handled does 
not come from a distance of more than ten 
miles from the elevator. 

The Haviland establishment has four em- 
ployes regularly. and if four different truck 
drivers happened to haul to the elevator the 
Same week the Haviland establishment would 
lose its exemption for that week, if the truck 
drivers were hired employes. Even so, the 
Haviland establishment would retain exemption 
under sub-section (c) if none of the commodi- 
ties were hauled over ten miles. 

The establishments at Latty and Grover Hill 
are exempt even if all five truck drivers hap- 
pened to haul to those elevators in any one 
week. 

If the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor grants elevators the ‘‘seasonal 
exemption”’ petitioned for by the National Grain 
Trade Council, there would be fourteen weeks 
without payment of time and one-half for over- 
time. 


Grover Hill, 


Effect of Storage on Feed Value 
of Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals: What is the effect of 
storage over a long period of time on the 
feeding value of corn? Will the 4 per cent 
fat content of yellow corn cause it to deterio- 
rate in palatability and feeding value, and be- 
come rancid with age?—G. L. Clark, Rich- 
mond Milling & Grain Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Ans.: Sound corn does not become rancid 
with age. 

When corn gets to be a year or two old, the 
cattle don’t take to it so readily as when it is 
new. Perhaps loss of moisture and flavor cuts 
down the palatability. The University of Illi- 
nois ran some experiments using new and old 
corn to determine how the two compared for 
feeding. On full feed, one lot of steers in the 
trials ate 18 lbs. of new shelled corn a day, 
while another lot ate but 17 lbs. of old corn. 
Steers being fed the new corn spent only 14.8 
minutes in eating 8 lbs. of shelled corn, but 
those getting old corn munched away at the 
same amount for 25.5 minutes. Of six steers 
getting new corn, none left any feed. But five 
out of six getting old corn left a portion of it— 
about 26% on the average. 

Another interesting experiment in connection 
with raising and feeding corn is one conducted 
by the Iowa experiment station to determine 
differences in feeding value as between hard 
and soft corn. The tests were primarily as be- 
tween soft and hard corn, though hybrids were 
used for the latter. 

It was found that soft corn is superior for 
cattle feeding. A group of steers fed the softest 
corn made an average daily gain of 2.17 Ibs. 
per steer—about 10% more than the steers get- 
ting the hardest corn. 

In the lots fed the hardest varieties, 
group gained 1.97 lbs. a head daily and the 
other gained 1.8 lbs. The groups fed the two 
medium soft varieties gained 2.09 and 2.02 Ibs. 
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a head daily. The feed cost of producing 100 
lbs. of gain on the lot fed the softest variety 
was $8.34, figuring corn at 50c a bushel. In 
the two lots fed the hardest varieties the costs 
were $9.45 and $%84. 

The selling price of the steers fed the softest 
corn in Chicago was $10.55. Those fed the hard- 
est corn sold at $10.15—40c per cwt less than 
those fed the softest corn. Steers which were 
fed the medium soft corn were estimated at 
$10.25. Dressing percentages were about the 
same for all groups. 

There was not a significant difference in re- 
sults with the softest varieties and those which 
were medium soft. The difference was found 
between the two extremes—the very soft and 
very hard varieties. Hogs running with the 
steers fed the softest corn saved 31 lbs. of feed 
for each 100 lbs. of gain made by the cattle. But 
in the lots where the cattle were fed hard corn 
and made the lowest gain, hogs saved 92 Ibs. 
of feed for each 100 lbs. of gain. So if credit 
is given to the cattle the feed picked up by 
the hogs, there isn’t much difference in the 
degree to which hard and soft corn is used in 
the feedlot. 


General Vicinity of Establishment? 


Grain & Feed Journals : Please explain the 
meaning of the term, “General vicinity of the 
establishment” in connection with the handling 
of agriculture commodities in its reference to 
the Wage and Hour Law.—Massac County 
Grain Co., Metropolis, Ill. 

Ans.: ‘“‘General vicinity of the establishment” 
are the identical words used by the Government 
Administrator in promulgating his interpreta- 
tion of what the law meant by use of the words, 
“Area of production.” ‘ 

A grain elevator is expected to do business 
and can not be restricted to farms within a 
stone’s throw. As long as the radius is not 
stated in miles it remains indefinite. Some ele- 
vators might be allowed a greater distance than 
others in regions where elevators are far apart. 

From a grain dealer’s viewpoint, it is more 
understandable to consider general vicinity to 
be the elevator’s customary trading tributary 
territory. 


Death of Frank Pyle 


A host of friends in the grain trade will 
deeply regret to learn of the death of William 
Frank Pyle of a heart disability in the General 
Hospital at Marion, Ind., Feb. 7. 

Mr. Pyle resided at Van Buren where he was 
manager of the Farmers Equity Exchange Co. 
He was recently re-elected president of the 
Farmers National Grain Dealers Ass’n, and 
was president of the Indiana Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass'n, and for many years an active 


member of the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Sec’y Frank Sale feeling that the grain trade 
has lost a fine man and a good friend. 


Frank Pyle, Van Buren, Ind., Deceased. 
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Large Loan Stocks at 
Kansas City 


As of Feb. 5 thé grain elevators of Kansas 
City, Mo., held 20,000,000 bus. of wheat under 
C.C.C. loan, in addition to which the F.C.I.C. 
owned 2,765,000 bus., reducing the stock of 
“free wheat” to 7,835,000 bus. The situation is 


tabulated as follows: 
Loan and 
Insurance 


Supply, Stocks 

bus. Included 
In public elevators....... 29,500,000 19,000,000* 
Mill and private stocks... 7,600,000 { 1,000,000* 
VL 2,765,0007 

ATU CA eaetereraitatel a sto stem ane 37,100,000 22,765,000 


Loan and insurance...... 22,765,000 
INCECSUDDIV Casiva cetplae cc 14,335,000 
Less mill” stocks. .2...... 6,500,000 
“Free’’ wheat 7,835,000 
*Under loan; +Insurance stocks. 


Eleven years ago the Federal Farm Board 
tried to help the producers by buying millions 
of bushels of cash and future wheat with the 
same disappointing result—more and more de- 
pression. The law of supply and demand is still 
in force. 


McGeorge Chosen President of 
Memphis Exchange 


H. L. McGeorge, who recently was elected 
president of the Memphis Merchants Exchange, 
is a graduate of Mississippi State College, and 
right after. graduation he worked as inspector 
in the feed control department under W. F. 
Hand, state chemist. 

For 20 years’ he has been engaged in the feed 
business, and is now vice pres. and general man- 
ager of the Royal-Stafolife Mills, operating 
three plants in Memphis and one in Meridian, 
Miss. 

For eight years he has been a director of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, having 
served as president of the Ass’n in 1935 and 
1936. He is now a director and a member of 
the executive com’ite. Last year he was presi- 
dent of the Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n and of the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change in 1935. 

He is an enthusiastic golfer, and once made a 
hole in one. He has a charming wife, a daugh- 
ter attending school at Columbia, Mo., and a 
son attending college at Charlottesville, Va. 


H. L. McGeorge, Pres.-elect Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange. 
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Washington Legislation Mill's 
Late Products 


(From an address by R. B. Bowden, Execu- 
tive Vice Pres. of Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association, before the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Assn.) 

In presenting an outline of national legisla- 
tion of interest to the grain trade, it must first 
be said that Congress may delay consideration 
of farm bills until it has completed action on 
defense measures. The House and Senate com- 
mittees on Agriculture soon will begin hearings, 
but it is not expected that any of the various 
controversial bills will be reported out imme- 
diately. Matters connected with the wars in 
Europe and Asia, and now the war in Africa, 
probably will claim the full attention of Con- 
gress in the weeks just ahead, for there is a 
growing feeling that our own position in rela- 
tion to these wars will be greatly clarified 
within the next two months. 

Various proposals have already been made 


before the Congress,—proposals ranging all the. 


way from price-fixing on farm products, to pro- 
posals to continue the present farm program 
under subsidies appropriated by Congress. Bills 
have been introduced to prohibit futures trad- 
ing, to create the “certificate plan” of subsidies 
to producers of certain crops, to insure parity 
payments on barley and rye, to fix prices on all 
farm products, to extend crop insurance to cot- 
ton and other crops, to give States federal funds 
for marketing research and experimentation, 
to prevent shipment of grain screenings or seed 
containing noxious-weed seeds, and other bills 
covering the many items of agricultural interest 
before Congress. 

Experience indicates that practically none of 
these bills will pass in the form originally in- 
troduced, and that very few will pass at all. 
Only a minor portion of the bills introduced 
and placed before the committees ever are re- 
ported out. More important to watch when a 
bill is introduced, is the backing it may have 
from government departments, from farmers 
organizations, or other groups with wide enough 
support to command the attention of Congress. 
Then, again, it is important to learn whether 
a proposal is blessed by the Administration, 
especially since this Administration apparently 
should have even greater control of Congress 
than ever before. 

Just now there are a few important proposals 
for the amendment of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. Let us first consider these 
various amendments, the backing they have, the 
reason for their proposals, and some guess as to 
their chances of serious consideration. 


THE MOST RADICAL proposal that will 
be pushed this session is for outright price- 
fixing on farm products. In general the bills 
along this line propose that the buyer, let us 
say the country grain dealer, would have to 
pay parity price or cost-of-production price on 
all the domestically consumed portion of the 
crop. Government would name this price, tell 
the dealer the amount he could purchase from 
any farmer, make him criminally liable if he 
paid less or bought more. The farmer would 
turn the surplus over to the government for 
disposal. If the fixed price were set about mar- 
ket prices, as they would be under present con- 
ditions, futures marketing would be limited; 
some believe that fixed prices would mean the 
end of the futures marketing. There probably 
would be a demand for government to fix the 
margins that could be added by persons 
handling the crop between producer and proces- 
sor or consumer. This type of legislation would 
make the commission man’s problem even worse 
than it is now. It would freeze the agricul- 
tural economy at arbitrary levels and, on the 
whole, increase the average cost of foodstuffs to 
consumers. 

This price-fixing type of legislation is sup- 


ported by a few elements in both the National 
Grange and the Farmers Union, although 
neither of these national organizations has made 
it part of its national program; in fact, the 
Farmers Union now is pressing another legis- 
lative plan. The Grange stands for a “two 
price” system which approaches the price-fixing 
idea, but which may take any one of various 
forms in their recommendations to Congress. 
Price-fixing as outlined above has little chance 
of passing Congress this year. 

A SECOND PLAN, prominently favored 
under certain conditions by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, is for high loans, up to 85 
percent of parity price. Loans so far above 
market prices would be little different from 
fixed prices, as government agencies would un- 
der normal conditions virtually “buy the crop.” 
But the proposal of high loans also has some 
support in Washington, both in Congress and 
in the departments. This high-loan plan will 
have strong support in Congress, but it also will 
have some strong opponents who dislike the 
idea of the government guaranteeing the price 
for a crop, being forced to take over and mar- 
ket the crop, and paying the losses. Under the 
high-loan plan as now being proposed, there 
would be no change in the present AAAct ex- 
cept to change the rate of loan, and make that 
higher rate mandatory. The proposal has more 
support than has the outright price-fixing pro- 
posal, and is something that could become im- 
portant in Congress with little warning. For 
the trade, it has about the same objectionable 
features as has outright price fixing. 

ANOTHER PLAN being currently proposed 
is for an income certificate plan. This idea is 
for a tax on agricultural products, the tax be- 
ing returned to the farmer in the form of income 
certificates. Various versions of this idea are 
already before the Congress in bills. Briefly, 
the proposal is to impose a processing tax which 
would raise enough money to return to pro- 
ducers the difference between their market price 
and parity price. The plan could be worked 
out fairly easily on wheat and rice, but would 
be hard to work out for corn, so that passage 
of a certificate plan probably would leave corn 
producers dependent upon the present AAAct 
for their benefit payments. Many in the grain 
trade are looking favorably toward the certifi- 
cate plan, since in theory it would let the wheat 
crop move in the normal channels of trade. But 
there is some attempt in Washington to com- 
bine the high-loan and certificate-plan features 
in one bill, and such a combination would be as 
objectionable to the trade as a straight bill for 
high loans alone. 

The trade knows, and government agencies 
admit, that even the present loan program has 
seriously cut down futures marketing, has 
crippled the cash grain commission business, 
and has upset the warehouse trade. So a con- 
tinuation of the present moderately high loan, 
or the imposition of a higher loan rate, could 
serve only to increase the harm that is coming 
to the grain business. Many grain men who 
today are inclined to favor the certificate plan, 
hold that continuation of the high loan pro- 
gram will slowly but surely wipe out impor- 
tant sections of the trade, and that a certificate 
plan, while objectionable to some processors, 
offers the least disadvantage to a grain trade 
that has been badly harassed for some years. 


NEITHER our Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n nor the National Grain Trade 
Council with which we work, has approved 
or endorsed any specific type of certificate plan 
or other farm legislation now being proposed. 
There has been a common expression of inter- 
est in the certificate plan as compared to the 


loan program, but no certificate plan yet written 
[Concluded on page 128] 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and. field seeds are always wélicome. 


Plainview, Ill., Feb. 4.—A big percentage of 
our tillable acreage will be sown to beans for 
hay and seed.—J. H. M. 


Yewed, Okla., Feb. 5.—Wheat acreage, 105% 
of last year; none plowed up. Condition of 
wheat 90%.—J. H. Crady. 


Nederland, Tex.—The only thing raised around 
here on a large scale is rice, and we expect the 
acreage will be about the same as last year.— 
Koeleman Grain Co. 

Altus, Okla., Feb. 5.—Wheat acreage, 110%; 
condition, perfect, best since 19381, if present 
conditions continue; there will not be any 
plowed up.—Leger Mill Co. 


Pekin, Ind., Feb. 6.—It is being suggested that 
less farming will be done in 1941 than in 1940. 
Perhaps the percentage of all crops will not 
be changed much from 1940.—O. L. Cauble. 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 3.—Precipitation during 
January further conditioned the winter wheat 
crop. On the whole, no more than the ordinary 
amount of winter killing for the period up to 
Feb. 1 has been indicated. Much of the acre- 
age damaged by the November-December frosts 
has been reseeded.—H. C. Donovan, statistician, 
Thomson & McKinnon. 

Higginsville, Mo., Jan. 23.—The weather man 
has given us more moisture this January than 
usual, which has been and will be very beneficial 
and has to a great extent corrected the depleted 
subsoil moisture condition and we should derive 
some benefit from this moisture in our early 
spring seeding. We hear of reports where our 
fall sown crops have been injured. This is 
especially true with early fall sown barley and 
the demand for spring barley to replace the 
fall sown barley, if they do happen to show 
that the barley is dead, no doubt will be 
greater than usual.—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y. 


Decatur, Ill., Jan. 25.—Altho soybean yields in 
Illinois on the 1940 crop were disappointing and 
average 7 bus. below that of the 19389 crop, 
present indications are that with favorable 
planting conditions the 1941 acreage will prob- 
ably equal that of last year, when the total 
acreage planted for all purposes was 3,065,000 
acres. One thing is certain, more care will be 
given to planting, cultivation and seeding than 
in the past year. Every effort will be made 
to increase the average yield. Much can be 
accomplished along this line with careful selec- 
tion of seed and planting beans in rows so that 
they can be cultivated and thereby eliminate 
the weed and grass hazard.—Baldwin Elevator 
Co. 


Morgan, Tex., Feb. 5.—Grain about same 
acreage as last year. Only grain that will 
be plowed up is the requested reduction by 


government. Plenty of moisture.—C. D. Martin. 


Mullin, Tex., Feb. 5.—Conditions are very 
good on all grain, probably 20 per cent above 
last year. Acreage may be less than past three 
years, if rains continue. Acreage of wheat and 
oats, about 10 per cent less than last year; no 
beans grown.—J. H. Randolph. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Moisture in abundance has 
covered every section of Kansas during the 
month of January, and now that we may look 
forward to an early spring ,we believe the win- 
ter wheat crop prospect in Kansas is the most 
encouraging in the past ten years. The acreage 
to emerge in excellent condition this spring will 
be the largest for many years, if not the largest 
ever, and any damage that occurred from No- 
vember low temperatures has resulted in only 
making the stand somewhat thinner in a few 
counties and not complete destruction of but a 
small acreage. We have attempted to check 
carefully for total loss of acreage and so far 
have been unable to locate any serious total 
loss, therefore it would appear that probably 
121%4 million acres could emerge as a fine spring 
prospect.—Robinson Elevator Co. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 
As reported by the C.E.A. for wheat, corn, 
oats and rye, and by the Board of Trade 
Clearing House for soybeans the open inter- 
est in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
se recently has been as follows, in 1,000 
us.: 


Soy- 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 

Aug. 3 80,359 22,134 9,571 16,427 1,778 
Aug. 10 82,082 22,982 10,061 16,734 2,390 
Aug.17 80,492 22,585 10,181 16,515 2,781 
Aug. 24 17,384 22,927 10,164 16,075 2,906 
Aug. 31 170,137 22,470 10,403 15,469 2,963 
Sept. 7 60,516 22,779 10,560 14,290 3,010 
Sept. 14 59,707 22,075 10,961 138,962 3,038 
Sept. 21 58,871 19,176 10,132 14,601 3,168 
Sept. 28 58,175 19,454 10,115 14,316 3,331 
Oct. 5 57,283 19,641 10,119 14,273 3,531 
Oct. 11 56,279 19,516 10,192 14,658 4,321 
Oct. 19 55,539 20,287 10,392 14,562 5,273 
Oct. 26 55,850 20,811 10,882 15,014 5,976 
Nov. 2 54,629 22,070 10,466 15,107 6,477 
Nov. 9 55,877 22,771 10,380 14,860 7,180 
Nov. 16 54,534 24,088 10,560 14,794 7,150 
Nov. 23 56,038 25,156 10,658 14,951 7,356 
Nov. 30 55,726 24,765 10,380 14,144 6,975 
Dec. 7 55,891 24,864 9,978 12,674 6,851 
Dec. 14 55,477 24,910 9,982 12,105 *7,042 
Dec. 21 50,179 22,509 9,858 12,550 6,859 
Dec. 28 50,621 22,695 9,649 12,297 6,971 
Jan. 4 49,476 22,493 9,200 12,743 6,842 
Jan. 11 48,528 22,639 9,075 12,761 7,374 
Jan. 18 47,827, 23,795 9,210 12,779 7,995 
Jan. 25 48,445 23,364 9,187 13,534 8,757 
Feb. 1 48,756 23,387 8,954 13,535 8,807 
Feb. 8 49,308 23,384 8,705 13,451 9,269 


*Reported under Commodity 
beginning Dec. 9. 


Exchange Act 
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Leon, Kan., Feb. 7.—No beans are grown in 
this territory. I believe there is a 25 per cent 
increase in wheat, which is in very good condi- 
tion. None will be plowed up. Corn is about 
the same; kafir and cane a small decrease.— 
McDaniel Bros. 

Evansville, Ind.—Growing wheat in the tri- 
state area is looking unusually good for this 
season of the year. No severe weather has 
been experienced thus far this season. The 
acreage of wheat sown was about the same 
as in 1939.—W. B. C. 


Trading in Grain Futures 
Declined 


Trading in grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade amounted to 280,904,000 bus. 
during January, 1941, compared with 336,976,000 
bus. for December, 1940, and 750,867,000 bus. 
for January, 1940, the Commodity Exchange 
Administration has announced. Trading in 
soybeans is included only in the volume reported 
for December, 1940 and January, 1941. 

Of the 280,904,000 bus. traded in all grain 
futures during January 179,540,000 bus., or 
63.9 percent, was in wheat; 42,633,000 bus., or 
15.2 percent, in corn; 9,832,000 bus., or 3.5 per- 
cent, in oats; 8,015,000 bus., or 2.8 percent, in 
rye; 40,884,000 bus., or 14.6 percent, in soy- 
beans. May was the most active future for all 
grains, accounting for 65.8 percent of the total 
volume of trading. 


Open contracts in wheat futures decreased 
1,341,000 bus. between Dec. 31, 1940 and Jan. 
31, 1941, and the daily average open contracts 
for January was 48,600,000 bus. Open contracts 
in corn increased 343,000 bus. for this month 
with a daily average of 23,202,000 bus. 


Open contracts in oats decreased 282,000 bus. 
with a daily average of 9,169,000 bus. Open 
contracts in rye futures increased 1,291,000 bus. 
from Dec. 31, 1940 to Jan. 31, 1941, with daily 
open contracts averaging 13,027,000 bus. 


Open contracts in soybean futures increased 
1,911,000 bus. from Dec. 31, 1940 to Jan. 31, 
1941, with daily open contracts averaging 
7,922,000 bus. 

Wheat prices from Dec. 31, 1940 to Jan. 31, 
1941 declined 434 to 6 cents per bushel net, 
with May closing at 82%4 cents on January 31. 
For the same dates, corn futures declined 114 
to 2 cents per bushel net, closing at 61% cents 
for May; oat futures declined 54 to 154 cents 
per bushel net, closing at 357 cents for May; 
rye futures declined 134 to 33% cents per bushel 
net, closing at 4554 cents for May. Soybean 
prices from Dec. 31, 1940 to Jan. 31, 1941 
showed a net change of 5.8 cent up to 1 cent per 
bushel down, closing at 9514 cents for May. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May delivery at the following markets for the past three weeks 


have been as follows: 


Option Jatin Vane oes 
High Low 22 23 24 

Chi Caso sachets tails 70 89% 855% 85% 85% 
Winnipeg vin esctus 78% 5% %7 TISG WTF, 

Minneapolis ....... 8834 6836 845, 85 851% 
Kansas City: .2..- 84 63% 78% 78% 79 

Duluth, durum ... 80% 713 17% 11% 78 

Milwaukee ...:.... 89% 8 70 855, 86 85% 
Chicago) is. adetiaeies 54% 63% 63 63% 
Kansas City 7.5.5... 615% 6 59% 59% 60% 
Milwaukee ........ 5% 65 68% 63% 638% 
Chicgse0misenweesne 38 285 3632 36146 36% 
Winnipers.ssa-nce 35 265% 345 35 35% 
Minneapolis ....... 343% 6 32% 33 3344 
Milwaukee ........ 38 28% 36% 364% 36% 
Chisaron .catesiesci nts 52%, 42% 44% 45 45% 
Minneapolis ....... 483, 395% 483%, 48% 44% 
Winnipeg ......... 52 438% 9 493% 49% 
Duluthysaepe etc 48 421%, 483%, 48% 44% 
Minneapolis ....... 48% 38 42%, 42% 438% 
Winniper) sani. cea 46% 335% 45% 45% 46 

Chicazo Mrseanoate 105 69 964%, 97% 997% 
Canada Exchange. .... «eee 8256 835 838% 


Wheat 
Jan. Jan Jan Jan. Jan Jan Feb. 
25 7 28 29 30 31 it, 
85% 8456 84 823%, 82% 82% 81% 
T1% 17 Hird 76% 76% 76% 77 
844%, 84 83% 823% 81% 81% 81 
78% 773% 76% jj.|j5% 74% T4% £=T4Y% 
77%  T7% 7 755, 75% 75% 74% 
853% 8434 84% 82% 82% 82% 81% 
Corn . 
63 63 62% 61% 61% 614%, 61% 
60 60 59% ©659% 58% 58% 58% 
63 63 62% 61% 61% 61% £4461% 
Oats 
36%, 36% 36% 36144 35% 35% 35% 
3546 355% 35% 34% 3452 3436 34% 
334%4 331%, 33 325% 32% 323% 32% 
3634 363, 364% 36% 35% 35% 35% 
Rye 
453% 45144 44% 437% 435% 4385, 43% 
43% 485% 4816 42% 423% 4216 42% 
495% 493, 49%, 485% 48% 48% 48% 
43% 485 438% 423%, 4236 425% 42% 
Barley 
484%, 481%, 42% 42% 4216 425 42% 
46 46 455% 453% 454% 44% 45% 
Soybeans 
97144 97% 965 94% 94144 95% 95% 
83%, 8254 82% 823%, 823% 823% 82% 


Feb. Feb. Feb Feb Feb. Feb. 
4 = 6 7 $ kL0eae eat 
815% 82% 82% 82% 82% 815% 79% 
11% 77% 78 78% 78 8 77% 
805% 81. 82% 81% 82% 82% 8114 79% 
744% 75% 74% 15. 75% 74% 72% 
74% 5 151% 151% 13% 75% 75% TA 
8154 8256 8214 8214 82% 815% 
61% 62 615% 61%. 61% 61% 60% 
58%, 58% 58% 59. 58% 58% 58% 
81% 62 61%q~=«Cw 1% 1% TOI en 
355% 36 85% 36 35% 35% 35% 
34% 35 85. 34% 34% 34% 345% 
3214 32% 3214 3214 321% 32% 32 
35% 36 86% 36 86 35% os 
A4iy 445% 449G) 4B 4 
BA ise 3G 43% 43q% 43 2 
48% 49% 50 50% 49% 49% -48% 
42% 43 48% 43% 48% 42% 4214 
42% 42 41% 41% 42 42%" 40mg cdo 
% iy 4eie 46 40% 40a 4osenane 
95% 95% 945% 95% 95% 94% 92% 
82%, 82% 82% 82% 83 82% .... 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from Interior 
points are always welcome. 


Yewed, Okla., Feb. 5.—Wheat 
hands, 20%.—J. H. McCrady. 


Altus, Okla., Feb. 5.—Not over 2% of wheat 
still in farmers’ hands.—Leger Mill Co. 


Mullin, Tex., Feb. 5.—Less than 20 per cent of 
last year’s grain in farmers’ hands.—J. H. Ran- 
dolph. 


Decatur, Ill., Jan. 25.—While primary mar- 
ket receipts of soy beans since Jan. 1 have 
been about twice what they were last year, 
the receipts apparently have not taken care 
of the demand.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Duluth, Minn.—The market for spring wheat 
continues draggy and narrow. Desirable quali- 
ties are holding steady, otherwise bids are 
barely firm. The country is holding back ship- 
ments. Choice to fancy durum wheat is in good 
demand, while the lower and less desirable type 
drag.—F. G. C. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph elevator stocks 
at the close of 1940 versus 1939 were: Wheat 
4,591,000 versus 3,506,907 bus.; corn 2,746,000 
versus 754,164 bus.; oats 201,000 versus 101,275 
bus.; rye 11,000 versus 18,400; barley 12,000 
versus 17,880; soy beans 120,000 versus 190,000 
bus.; all grains 7,681,000 versus 4,398,626 bus. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Grain inspections made 
during the year 1940 as compared with the year 
of 1939, expressed in carload lIcts, 1939 shown 
in parentheses, were as_ follows: Receipts, 
wheat, 8,024 (14,105); shelled corn, 1,292 (613); 
oats, 506 (493); barley, 24 (26); rye, 2 (11); hay, 
6 (6); shipments, wheat, 5,910 (9,586); shelled 
corn, 833 (250); oats, 343 (214); barley, 4 (10); 
rye, 3 (15); hay, 6.—Grain Inspection Dept., 
Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The country movement has 
held about as expected, although inclined to in- 
crease during January. With only about 7,862,- 
000 bus of wheat under loan on farms in Kan- 
sas, we feel that there is still sufficient free 
wheat to come out to keep receipts quite lib- 
eral, and that it will continue to come out the 
nearer we approach the oncoming crop, in view 
of the splendid prospect and as soon as the 
muddy roads dry out. The average price in the 
country is still around 64c to 65c to the farmer 
for his No. 1 wheat.—H. L. Robinson, Robinson 
Elevator Co. 


in farmers’ 


Morgan, Tex., Feb. 5.—About 5% of last 
year’s wheat crop is in farmers’ hands.—C,. D. 
Martin. 


Winchester, Ind., Feb. 8.—There is little or no 
demand for wheat, corn or oats in this part of 
the country. It is all above a shipping basis, 
truckers and big feeders are taking it right 
away from the elevators. Government, of 
course, switched a lot of corn and wheat away 
from us, so things are not as rosy as they 
might be.—Goodrich Bros. Co. 


Portland, Ore.—A com’ite of the Pacific N. W. 
Advisory Board has estimated that 5% fewer 
cars will be required for loading grain, and flour 
and mill products during the first quarter of 
1941 than were actually shipped during the same 
quarter of 1940 when 9,788 and 6,328 cars, re- 
spectively, were moved. It was explained that 
this reduction in shipments is due partially to 
a greater number of farmers placing their 
wheat under government loan, and to the hand- 
to-mouth purchasing of flour by customers.— 
By Kee 


Toledo, O.—Receipts and shipments of grain 
during the year 1940 as compared to the year 
1939, expressed in bushels, 1939 shown in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 13,- 
452,825 (18,305,345); corn, 5,056,800 (6,716,635); 
oats, 5,351,705 (9,490,395); rye, 126,000 (211,400); 
barley, 306,440 (613,200); soybeans, 2,371,500 (4,- 
125,000); shipments, wheat, 4,703,155 (4,203,008); 
corn, 2,638,405 (3,801,277); oats, 4,224,140 (7,999,- 


785); rye, 126,170 (111,085); barley, 155,830 (214,- 
245); soybeans, 558,245 (1,632,490).—Toledo Board 
of Trade. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 8.—Last week’s flax 
market dip proved only to be a temporary af- 
fair, as this week prices have regained about 
half the loss. There has been good crusher de- 
mand for the seed in spite of an improved vol- 
ume of shipments from the country. We calcu- 
late that during the month of January 490,000 
net bus. of seed were marketed, bringing the 
season’s total to 21,050,000 net bus., which rep- 
resent 67.6 per cent of the government’s final 
production estimate of 31,127,000 bus.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 1.—Flaxseed mar- 
kets in Minneapolis and Duluth had a flurry 
this week which dropped prices Te to 8c a 
bushel from the high point. There is nothing 
surprising about this decline for we have had an 
advance of almost 40c a bushel in the last three 
months with practically no downward reactions. 
Receipts were lighter altho the January market- 
ings as a whole will be definitely larger than 
those in December. Reports from the principal 
railroad lines indicate that there are still good 
stocks of seed at country elevators and in farm- 
ers’ hands. It is anticipated that the amount 
held back for sowing this spring will be sub- 
stantial.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
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Pekin, Ind., Feb. 6.—There aren’t any beans 
in this section going to market; all are used 
for feed.—O. L. Cauble. 


Duluth, Minn.—The low price prevailing for 
oats has checked country shipments to this 
market, while corn movement has also fallen 
off, due to hazards encountered in loading high 
moisture grain.—F. G. C. 


Decatur, Ill., Feb. 8.—The country is selling 
some corn, although road and weather condi- 
tions are not favorable for making delivery. 
With no improvement in moisture content of 
corn, which in many cases is excessively high, 
growers are holding back selling. With the gov- 
ernment offering to sell its corn holdings, grow- 
ers now appreciate that this action creates a 
price ceiling over the market that will be hard 
to overcome.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 6.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Jan. 31, 1941, de- 
creased 2,288,985 bus. as compared with the 
preceding week and increased 157,916,261 bus, 
When compared with the corresponding week 
in 1940. The amount in store was reported 
as 493,552,592 bus. compared with 495,841,577 
bus. for the preceding week and 335,636,331 bus. 
for the week of Feb. 2, 1940. The stocks of 
493,552,592 bus. include 8,493,710 bus. of durum 
wheat. Wheat receipts in the Prairie Provinces 
for the week ending Jan. 31, 1941, amounted to 
3,273,606 bus., a decrease of 2,166,883 bus. from 
the revised figures of the previous week, when 
5,440,489 bus. were marketed, During the corre- 
sponding week a year ago the receipts were 
900,085 bus. Marketings in the three Prairie 
Provinces for the 26 weeks from Aug. 1, 1940, 
to Jan. 31, 1941, as compared with the same 
period in 1940 were as follows, figures within 
parentheses being those for 1940: Manitoba, 
40,942,551 (49,555,137); Saskatchewan, 162,571,024 
(205,566,047); Alberta, 101,964,784 (112,590,243). 
For the 26 weeks ending Jan. 31, 1941, and the 
same period in 1940, 305,478,359 and 367,723,766 
bus. were received from the farms.—R. H. 
Coats, Dominion Statistician. 


Soybean Disappearance 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 7.—Purchases of soybeans 
by processors plus exports Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, 
1940, totaled about 30,100,000 bus., compared 
with 44,900,000 the previous year. Processors’ 
stocks Jan. 1 ,1941, were about 7,500,000 bus. 
less than on Jan. 1, 1940. 


We estimate stocks of beans outside proc- 
essors’ hands on Jan, 1, 1941, at 54,930,000 com- 
pared with 47,935,000 on Jan. 1, 1940. The 
igures include our previously released estimates 
of carryover from and into the crop years and 
revised official crop figures. If no allowance is 
made for carryovers, and disappearance is 
taken from the official crops alone, then Jan. 1, 
1941, stocks outside processors’ hands were 49,- 
737,000 bus. vs. 46,400,000 Jan. 1, 1940. 


After Jan. 1, 1940, processors purchased 20,- 
175,000 bus., 2,360,000 were exported and we 
estimate 5,200,000 bus. were carried over. This 
would leave a total year’s farm and unaccount- 
able use of 20,200,000 bus. If farm and un- 
accountable use is the same this year as last, 
our estimates give a supply of beans Jan. 1 
not in processors’ hands and available for com- 
mercial use, carryover and export of 34,700,000 
compared with 27,700,000 Jan. 1, 1940. 

Primary receipts since Jan. 1 are double those 
of a year ago. 


This seems to confirm previous trade ideas 
that the domestic supply of beans this year is 
about equal to last year’s domestic supply from 
which there was, in our opinion, a _ record 
carryover of about 5,200,000 bus.; compared 
with about 1,465,000 the previous year. It also 
confirms the slower movement to market as 
supplies outside processors’ hands Jan. first are 
larger this year by about the same amount that 
processor stocks are smaller.—R. O. Cromwell, 
statistician, Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Soybean Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1940, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 

Baltimore: sce 883,366 ace 854,748 
Chicago 621,000 381,000 409,000 547,000 
Indianapolis 30,000 34,500 55,500 41,500 
Milwaukee BUSOU SOMO OUN Mrtericit-a) letters. 

Minneapolis 15,000 MRO. aPetie dvsie 18, 300 
Omaha 19,500 EU OF ete ity, ee 
Peoria 267,250 20,800 254, 950 25,000 
St. Louis 6,400 4,800 O00 me tarda 
Toledo a hye 000 61,500 84,000 85,225 
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Wheat Movement in January 

Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1940, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore 479,116 2,296,593 2,917,364 2,598,848 
Chicago 916,000 604,000 1,245,000 1,111,000 
Duluth 1,954,191 1,522,854 751,436 175,104 
Ft. William 14,644,930 9,690,522 185,939 92,480 
Ft. Worth 128,800 130,200 505,400 624,400 
Hutchinson BO95400 G26 AOOS eee iars cis a sielereieke 
Indianapolis 133,000 174,000 116,000 119,000 


Kansas City 1,848,000 1,392,000 3,752,870 2,095,535 


Milwaukee 51,810 3,140 21,000 102,200 
Minneapolis 3,181,500 4,117,500 1,600,500 1,887,000 
NewrOrleansotienesre . Mcnenct 6,600 25,144 
Omaha 404,128 251,281 458,150 855,603 
Peoria 142,200 24,900 193,000 42,100 
Philadelphia 755,783 969,802 1,390,065 1,430,766 
St. Louis 1,066,000 571,500 861,000 1,119,000 
Superior 990,909 911,600 461,073 149,061 
Toledo 297,000 418,500 562,500 389,470 
Wichita 1,131,000 706,500 822,000 742,500 


Corn Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1940, in bushels, were: 


Receipts 
1941 1940 
769,630 1,467,219 


Shipments 
1941 1940 


Baltimore 240,500 1,414,912 


Chicago 6,441,000 4,808,000 4,092,000 2,492,000 
Duluth 72,873 604,644 4,275 2,555 
Ft. William 71,314 36,689 64,303 28,067 
Ft. Worth 58,500 109,500 66,000 12,000 
Hutchinson 1250), acest oreo UR atcto trea aia neha 
Indianapolis 2,650,000 1,614,000 1,627,000 1,705,000 
Kansas City 766,700 1,063,500 381,000 768,000 
Milwaukee 872,650 384,400 362,700 154,700 
Minneapolis 684,000 930,000 420,000 619,500 
New Orleans) 189,335 2,362,652 88,700 2,256,842 
Omaha 881,060 499,966 565,730 1,063,275 
Peoria 2,594,700 1,543,900 1,142,600 624,700 
Philadelphia 69,179 1,466,856 83,525 1,517,664 
St. Louis 880,500 933,000 306,000 870,000 
Superior 54,272 345,531 1 eee 
Toledo 378,000 672,000 323,400 558,165 
Wichita 7,800 552009) eeeeitien 


The National Council of farmers co-opera- 
tives, in a resolution adopted at a recent con- 
vention, demanded that the government 
agencies keep out of the business of distri- 
ution of farm commodities, which they say 
belongs to the private trade. 


Oats Movement in January 

Receipts and shipments of oats at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1940, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore 64,112 Gog LS Ae lee h oe) 51,575 
Chicago 807,000 1,119,000 1,130,000 1,234,000 
Duluth 127,525 129,830 1,052 76,735 
Ft. William 744,114 1,354,146 1,069,161 1,068,688 
Ft. Worth 22,000 28,000 58,000 50,000 
Indianapolis 244,000 196,000 388,000 286,000 
Kansas City 106,000 84,000 42,000 80,000 
Milwaukee 15,820 18,080 62,700 47,500 
Minneapolis 1,473,750 1,009,500 1,318,500 762,000 
New Orleans cap ba 69,825 18,824 11,427 
Omaha 42,000 298,000 41,050 295,630 
Peoria 151,208 302,600 102,000 332,000 
Philadelphia 12,076 12,985 11,060 16,839 
St. Louis 222,000 382,000 264,000 386,000 
Superior 5,632 87,630 5,875 37,454 
Toledo 203,700 102,900 170,100 55,395 
Wichita 1,500 ASSDO Meee ar ete 


Rye Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of wye at*the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1940, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
: 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore BO 600; 0 194,900) tae 139,286 
Chicago 21,000 73,000 138,000 214,000 
Duluth 48,287 596,933 166,391 69,418 
Ft. William 68,794 208,122 LOVESGD meee va 
Ft. Worth 6,400) - -.. fvkies 1600 Meee 
Hutchinson 1, 2OONME cet cur. Sn ae 
Indianapolis 10,500 55,500 40,500 48,500 
Kansas City 4,500 15,000 21,000 4,500 
Milwaukee 64,9380 154,020 67,770 46,435 
Minneapolis 480,000 1,009,500 399,000 762,000 
New Orleans 1,500 a Re a ivatraie ned 
Omaha 2,934 59,13 26,600 77,000 
Peoria 61,500 96,600 21,400 4,800 
Philadelphiaiess .o.pe aennenie 1,963 1,440 
St. Louis 16,500 31,700 27,000 54,000 
Superior 38,258 553,531 72,968 46,000 
Toledo 5,600 26,600 1,400 5,930 
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Borrowings Save Excess Profits Tax 


By F. E. Seman, C.P.A., or SEIDMAN & SEIDMAN 


The new Federal excess profits tax contains 
an innovation that may make it very profitable 
for corporations to borrow from a bank or to 
borrow generally. The law permits borrow- 
ings to be considered as part of the capital in- 
vestment. The higher the investment, the bet- 
ter for the corporation, since 8 per cent of the 
capital investment is one of the measures for 
determining the amount of earnings exempt 
from tax. With the tax rates running from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent, it is clear that a 
saving in tax can be effected through borrow- 
ing. 

The saving would work in this way: Every 


$2,000 of borrowing is considered as $1,000 of: 


capital investment. That is, one-half of the 
borrowings are treated as capital investment. 
The exemption on capital investment is, as 
mentioned, 8 per cent. Hence, for each $2,000 
borrowed, an exemption of $80 (that is, 8 per 
cent of one-half of $2,000) is obtained. That $80 
of exemption can save from $20 to $40 in tax, 
depending on the tax rates of from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent that apply. The $20 to $40, 
compared with the $2,000 borrowing, is 1 per 
cent to 4 per cent. That means, a corporation 
can borrow and afford to pay interest from 1 
per cent to 4 per cent and get the interest back 
in tax savings, so that the loan cost it nothing. 
If the interest rate is less than the 1 per cent 
to 4 per cent, it is ahead of the game; that is 
to say, it saves more on taxes than it pays on 
interest. 

So far, rough figures have been used and 
certain technical refinements are not adjusted. 
The table gives a more accurate picture. It 
takes into consideration, among other things, 
that interest on borrowings is deductible in fig- 
uring the regular income tax and also that the 
regular income tax is deductible in figuring 
the excess profits tax. At all events, the table 
shows what the real interest rate is, after al- 
lowing for tax savings when the loan in the 
first instance is made at an agreed rate from 
1 per cent to 5 per cent. The figures starred 
show the rate at which the corporation is ahead 
of the game because the tax saving is greater 
than the interest cost. 


Examples of Extent to Which Income and Ex- 
cess Profits Taxes Reduce Cost of Borrowing 
by Corporation 


Highest 

Excess 

Profits 

Tax Rate Agreed Interest Rate 

Involved 5% 4% 3% 2% 1% 

Effective Interest Rate 

-0- 3.80% 3.04% 2.28% 1.52% 16% 
25% 2.48 1.78 1.09 .39 -oLl* 
30% 2.21 1.53 .85 16 .52* 
35% 1.95 1.28 61 .06* toe 
410% 1.68 1.02 .37 -29* .94* 
45% 1.42 .T7 13 no Seed Oe 
50% 1.15 .52 aalitlt: Aree Lash 


’ *Rate of gain because tax saving greater than 
interest cost. 


Thus, to a corporation that comes in the 30 


Barley Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during January, compared with 
January, 1940, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore 2,897 BO LENS aah oe 41,667 
Chicago 1,020,000 1,305,000 260,000 229,000 
Duluth 58,946 308,302 . 305,482 328,551 
Ft. William 187,027 529,253 . 325,806 323,541 
Hutchinson LE 250” Oc Bae ea are ree 
Indianapolis WO OOl Cees erine 1,500 1,500 
Kansas City 35,200 17,600 17,600 8,009 
Milwaukee 2,164.480 2,018,520 1,133,975 624,775 


Minneapolis 3,148,300 3,762,100 2,342,600 3,179,000 


Omaha 4,800 14,400 6,879 29,000 
Peoria 268,100 206,800 151,600 126,400 
Philadelphia ...... 42,704 637 44,518 
St. Louis 96.000 196,800 8,000 56,000 
Sunerior 9,935 256,666 186,137 178,754 
Toledo 33,600 7,000 8,400 13,375 
Wichita 1300) eerie 153005 @Ganewieta 


per cent bracket (at the highest), borrowing at 
5 per cent actually costs it 2.21 per cent be- 
cause of the tax savings afforded by the bot- 
rowing. Note also that if a corporation can 
borrow at 1 per cent and its income reaches to 
the 50 per cent excess profits tax rate, not only 
will the money borrowed cost it nothing, but 
in effect there is a net profit of 1.37 per cent 
per annum on the amount borrowed. 

The situation can perhaps be more effectively 
presented by the following table showing the 
interest rates that a corporation can afford to 
pay without having the interest cost it any- 
thing because of the related tax saving. On 
this basis, the figures are as follows: 


InTEREST RATE AT WHIcH CorpoRATION CAN 
Borrow WirHout Cost 


Highest Excess Profits Interest 
Tax Rate Involved Rate 
25% 1.44% 
30% 1.76% 
35% 2.09% 
40% 2.44% 
45% 2.80% 
50% 3.17% 


Thus, if a corporation’s income brings it in 
the 50 per cent excess profits bracket, the cor- 
poration can pay an interest rate as high as 3.17 
per cent and still have its money free of inter- 
est cost. If such a corporation can borrow at 
a lower rate than 3.17 per cent, it realizes a 
net profit on the borrowing because it saves 
more in taxes than it spends in interest. 

In both of the tabulations it was assumed 
that the money borrowed was stagnant and 
would yield no income to the corporation. If 
any income is earned on the money borrowed, 
the results are even more favorable to the cor- 
poration than those shown by the tabulations. 

Also, in all of this it has been assumed that 
the corporation would be figuring its exemp- 
tion for excess profits tax by reference to the 
8 per cent on capital investment. There is an- 
other way of figuring the exemption, and that 
is by reference to the earnings experience dur- 
ing 1936-1939. Where the earnings method 
is used, the capital investment for borrowings 
does not enter into the scene and so the indi- 
cated savings from borrowings would not re- 
sult. However, where the capital investment 
approach to the exemption is used, the savings 
apply in full force. 

Whether borrowings without a business pur- 
pose and merely to pad the capital investment 
will be recognized by the Treasury Department 
or the courts, remains to be seen. However, 
certainly corporations that borrow in the ordi- 
nary course of business are in many instances 
in a position to borrow at little or no cost and 
often at a net profit. 

When corporations begin to realize the tax 
advantages that may accrue from borrowings, 
bank loans may be considerably stimulated. 


Soybean Receipts Grade Lower 


The quality of the 1940 soybean crop appears 
to be slightly lower than that of the 1939 crop, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service reports. 
The statement is based upon inspected receipts 
at markets during December. About 74 per 
cent of the soybeans inspected during the month 
graded No. 3 or better compared with 85 per 
cent in December, 1939. Excess moisture and 
foreign material were important degrading 
factors. 

Inspected receipts of soybeans totaled 2,806 
cars during December, the first month in which 
inspections were made under the United States 
Grain Standards Act. Of the total reported, 
4 cars graded No. 1, 865 cars No. 2, 1,216 
cars No. 3, 527 cars No. 4 and 194 cars sample 
grade. : 
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Handling Charges and Insects Disturb 
North Dakota Elevators 


Favorable weather and improved business 
conditions brought out a near record attendance 
at the annual convention of the North Dakota 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n., held in Grand 
Forks, Feb. 4, 5, 6. When the registration 
desk closed nearly 1,300 had registered. 

PRES. WALTER ALBRIGHT, Bonetraill, 
called the first session to order, and after the 
invocation and the customary civic welcome by 
the president of the city council and the re- 
sponse by S. E. Olson, of Hatton, the conven- 
' tion got under way. 

PRES. ALBRIGHT in his annual message 
covered a wide scope of subjects, each of vital 
interest to the trade. From his address we 
quote : 

Pres. Walter Albright’s Address 

GOVERNMENTS everywhere are dictating 
to farmers and consumers. Holding prices up, 
pushing them down, establishing quotas ration- 
ing consumers. Governments the world over 
are taking a larger part in the handling of food 
from the time the farmer prepares to go into 
the field. 

In spite of these turbulent times the United 
States Department of Agriculture is not lack- 
ing in temerity to make long time predictions. 
In a recent report, “Technology on the Farm,” 
the department predicts that the number of 
tractors on the farm will increase about thirty 
per cent or around five hundred thousand in the 
next ten years. It also forecasts a continued 
trend toward combines, cornpickers and other 
harvesting equipment operated by tractor power. 
During the next ten years the department pre- 
dicts motorized equipment will probably replace 
about one million, five hundred thousand horses. 
This will release about eight million acres of 
land for grain and livestock production. 


THE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY is now 
filled to the brim. Prospects for a good crop 
in the winter wheat area are excellent. Mois- 
ture in the spring wheat section is ample to 
start the crop. If a normal or above normal 
wheat crop is produced in 1941 we will be 
confronted with a serious situation, for lack of 
storage space unless present supplies move into 
consumptive channels which does not appear 
probable at present. 

FARMERS WILL BE COMPELLED TO 
BUILD STORAGE FACILITIES ON 
THEIR FARMS with no prospect of profitable 
returns. Many buyers at country points have 
found it necessary to add additional space with 
no assurance for the future. If dealers are to 
continue as warehousemen, agents and collec- 
tors for the government and the farmers they 
are entitled to adequate returns for their 
services. 

TAXATION.—tThe ever-increasing cost of 
operation both on the farm and in the grain 
elevators is a serious matter. The constantly 
increasing rate of taxation is becoming almost 
confiscatory. 

SUBSIDIZED CO-OPERATIVES.—Orig- 
inally the scheme and theory of co-operative 
associations was to give the farmer the oppor- 
tunity to market the commodities produced on 
his own farm. Producers who organized co- 
operative elevators paid all of the costs, as- 
sumed all of the responsibility. They did not 
ask for assistance from the public treasury and 
stood or fell on their own ability. They pro- 
ceeded on the theory that anyone had a right 
to enter into the grain business if they so de- 
sired. Farmers accepted independents and line 
companies as legitimate competitors. 

Today we find these pioneer co-operatives 
which gave no quarter and asked for none be- 
ing rapidly strangled to death by so-called co- 
operatives heavily subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Taxpayers’ money is rolling out by the 


millions to establish new competing businesses 
in fields where co-operative marketing facili- 
ties were adequate and often over-crowded. It 
is unfair, unjust, uneconomic and most decid- 
edly un-American. 

WHAT WILL BECOME OF FREE EN- 
TERPRISE and free men if the government 
declares it is going to select one group of peo- 
ple and put them into business at government 
expense in direct competition with groups or 
individuals engaged in similar activities? There 
can be but one answer. Eventually free enter- 
prise will fall by the wayside and become non- 
existent. 

Pioneer dealers have had to fight drought, 
grasshoppers, army worms, dust storms, to say 
nothing of ill-conceived and often crack-pot 
legislation. Surely they should not be com- 
pelled to fight their own government, and in 
addition to pay for it. 

The U. S. is made up of many minority 
groups, some small, some large, some quiet and 
some noisy; but all nevertheless minority 
groups. Is one minority group to be preferred 
over another? Is one minority group to be 
financed with government capital to compete 
against other groups which must furnish their 
own capital and pay their own way? We are 
all Americans, regardless of which minority 
group we may belong to. 

The American way of life is to accept and 
assume full responsibility for one’s own destiny. 
Liberty of the individual was the first concern 
of the founders of this nation. They formed a 
central government, not to control or direct 
the life and affairs of the individuals, nor with 
unlimited authority that was supposed to re- 
main in the hands of all the people. If we are 
to have class legislation in this country and if 
free enterprise is no longer possible, our gov- 
ernment should frankly tell us so and not hit 
below the belt. 

FOMENT CLASS HATRED.—Leaders of 
some minority farm groups are doing every- 
thing within their power to foment class hatred. 
They would deny the right to everyone not 
affiliated with their own organization to en- 
gage in business enterprises. They condemn 
capitalism on one hand and preach the doctrine 
of monopolistic control for their particular or- 
ganization on the other. They have even gone 
so far as to state publicly on the platform that 
small towns are no longer needed. They say 
they have their own creameries, stores, oil sta- 
tions, grain elevators, and will soon be engaged 
in every line of business activity to fill the 
needs of their membership. 

Under such conditions private enterprise will 
no longer be needed. They condemn private 
enterprise and at the same time solicit private 
business for donations to carry on_ their 
schemes. They would even deny the right to 
their membership to deal with any but their 
own organization, regardless of whether it is 
to their advantage to do so or not. All of this 
is contrary to my conception of what is sound, 
reasonable and just under our American system 
of government and free enterprise. 


SEC’Y. CHAS. CONAWAY, Fargo, in his 
report summarized the ass’n’s activities during 
the past year and its aims for the future. It is 
encouraging to note the ass’n gained in mem- 
bership during the past year, and if the non- 
members will fully realize what the ass’n has 
done for them and will continue to do, they 
will give it their support by joining. In his 
report he said: 


Sec'y C. H. Conaway's Report 


We have been in existence for over thirty 
years and the actual record on file in our of- 
fice would convince anyone that this organi- 
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zation was conceived of necessity and carried 
on from year to year on merit of accomplish- 
ments. 

YOUR INDEPENDENT COMPETITOR 

has more to do with the success of your ele- 
vator than you suspect. He is “on his toes” all 
the time to make you pay the top price at your 
station. Each of you is entitled to a share of 
the business of the community. You are both 
taxpayers and should be treated as such. You 
may both be members of this Association and 
if you are not you should be and I'll tell you 
why. It is the purpose and duty of the Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Ass’n to assist farmers and 
independent elevator companies in formulating 
policies accepted by like institutions everywhere 
as being the best. We would like to see you 
operate with the least possible expense in keep- 
ing with the needs of your producer patron. 
We are always on guard with the best we have 
to prevent legislation detrimental to your in- 
terests. It is our duty to ascertain costs of 
handling grain and to prevent legislation to 
compel you to operate at a loss. We try to 
work with the Public Service Commission in 
this state to insure scale inspection in keeping 
with funds available. 
_ We have tried to prevent a complicated grad- 
ing system from being established in the un- 
equipped plant, known as the country elevator. 
Federal inspection has a tendency to be too 
exacting to meet the actual working condition 
in the field. 

If you are short of cars for shipping grain, 
you may feel certain that we can get you all 
the cars available without delay: All you have 
to do is to call us on the phone or send us a 
telegram and our service is yours free of 
charge. This may mean the price of your 
membership for years to come. 


WE HAVE APPEARED AT MANY 
MEETINGS during the past year. As Sec- 
retary of this organization, I have never ap- 
peared as an individual but as your represen- 
tative. Membership means everything when we 
give testimony before any commission. The 
larger the membership, the more effective the 
testimony. We have every reason to believe 
that switching charges by the railroads will be 
abolished when another decision is handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We had that case won but the ICC granted a 
“stay of execution” and permitted additional 
briefs to be filed by the railroads. We have 
no fear of the result. This will mean a sav- 


ing of thousands of dollars yearly to the ship- 
pers of this territory. 

UNIFORM AGREEMENT.—We have ap- 
peared before the Public Service Commission, 
which finally carried us to the Chief Executive 

[Continued on page 110] 


Walter Albright, Bonetraill, N. D., Pres., Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Ass’n. 
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Staley’s Six Million Bushel Elevator 
at Decatur, Illinois 


Altho the business of the A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. at Decatur, Ill., was started as a corn prod- 
ucts plant, its character has changed rapidly 
during the last decade, so that today it is one 
of the leading processors of soybeans and De- 
catur has become the greatest soybean process- 
ing center of the world. There also are located 
the new modern plants of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Spencer-Kellogg Co. and the Soya 
Products Co. 

This new crop has not only effected a mar- 
velous change in the Illinois farming, but it has 
improved the soil and brot prosperity to many 
communities. The average soybean crop of the 
U. S. A. 1929-38 was only 27,318,000 bus. In 
1939 this was increased to 87,409,000 bus. and 
no doubt 1941 will see a farther increase in the 
acreage as the total processing and bean stor- 
age capacity of the plants in the central states 
has been greatly increased as has also the de- 
mand for the many new products of the soybean. 
In 1939 Illinois produced over half of the coun- 
try’s crop of soybeans, or 45,423,000 bus., but 
last year produced only 39,420,000 bus. and 
doubtless other states will plant an increased 
acreage this year as new processing plants are 
being erected in other states. 

Until 1927 the principal business of the 
Staley Mfg. Co. was the processing of corn, but 
that year it erected a modern 3,000,000 bus. re- 
inforced concrete elevator one-half mile east 
of its corn products plant and engaged in the 
general grain business on a large scale. The 
rapid growth of its soybean business called for 
another enlargement of its elevator facilities, 
so in 1940 a double row of 24 concrete tanks 
and 22 interstice bins was constructed along 
each side of the storage section of the 1927 
elevator, swelling the storage capacity of the 
elevator to nearly 6,000,000 bus. 

The 24 new tanks on opposite sides of and 
adjoining the original group are 23 feet, 4 inches 
inside diameter and rise 130 feet above the slab. 
All are equipped with the Zeleny Thermometer 
System, making it necessary to affx additional 
panels of 46 plugs each, either side of the exist- 
ing switchboard panel. All three panels are 
mounted in one large steel cabinet covering the 
entire width of one end wall of the reading 
room. The new installation makes it possible 
to read the temperature of the grain in any of 
the 196 bins from one central location. Each of 
the 108 cylindrical tanks has twenty reading 
junctions six feet apart, while each of the 
eighty-eight interstices has twelve reading junc- 
tions ten feet apart. 

At all points where the walls of the new bins 
contact the walls of the 1927 elevator free ex- 
pansion joints were installed so that any move- 
ment of the new tanks will not add new stress 
to the walls of the old bins. 


THE EAST AND WEST walls of the 
cupola over the old storage bins were removed 
and the roof extended so as to cover an addi- 
tional conveyor belt running the full length of 
each new double row of storage tanks. 

The four old distributing conveyors were 
raised the full length of the gallery in order to 
be able to discharge onto the cross conveyors 
serving the new distributing belts over the new 
storage bins. The 42-inch distributing convey- 
ors are carried on ball bearing roll stands and 
concentrator rolls spaced at 5-foot centers. 

All storage bin bottoms are supported on 
structural steel beams so that where bin bot- 
toms intersect the outside walls sufficient space 
is provided above the grade line to install either 
a window or door at each round bin. 

In the basement a 42-inch shipping conveyor 
under each new storage unit discharges onto a 
cross conveyor and each cross conveyor is pro- 


vided with reloaders so that the cross conveyors 
from either side will discharge on two of the 
three basement conveyors going to the head 
house. 

The top conveyor on the distributing floor of 
the head house is so located that it can receive 
grain from any of the head house scales and 
discharge into the boot of short leg elevating 
grain from distributing floor to the head floor 
of cupola. This head house leg discharges onto 
a 42-inch distributing conveyor running out 
over the top garner bins of drier. In the base- 
ment under the garner bins of drier is a 48-inch 
conveyor carrying grain back to the head house 
and discharging into any one of the shipping 
legs. 

THE DRIER HOUSE is a nest of four 
circular concrete tanks each 25 feet inside 
diameter forming a building 52 ft. x 52 ft. 
189 ft. 4 inches from the slab with a 9 ft. 6 inch 
gallery above. 

The Grain Drier installation consists of four 
1,250 bushel per hour Randolph Gas-Electric 
driers which are installed in four cylindrical 
reinforced concrete tanks 26 ft. inside diameter, 
so that they may be operated independently or 
collectively, without interfering with any other 
part of the elevator. This is the largest direct 
heat drying system in the world. 

Over each drier is a bin which holds approxi- 
mately 18,000 bushels of grain, so that a total 
of 72,000 bus. of grain may be placed in the 
four garners above the four driers. Between 
the drier and the garner above each unit is a 
Hart-Carter scalperator. The corn or beans 
pass through the driers, into the coolers where 
they are discharged at the bottom, by means of 
a Randolph motorized speed regulator with an 
adjustable eccentric. This mechanism controls 
at this one point, all the grain coming from 
the bins, driers and coolers. All large dockage 
is bypassed around the drier and cooler columns 
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chaff and dust is discharged into dust collectors 
on the outside walls. The heavy tailings from 
these collectors is discharged into the bottom 
garners. The light dust from the top of the 
collectors is collected and discharged into the 
dust collecting system. 

Between the drier and cooler of each unit is 
located the furnace room, inside the same tank 
which supplies the heat for drying. These 
furnaces are equipped with Line Gas Burners, 
automatically controlled by the Randolph Elec- 
trical Control System. 

Below the four coolers are four bins each 
having a capacity of 18,000 bus. or a total of 
72,000 bus. of dried grain. This arrangement 
makes it possible to run 72,000 bus. of grain 
thru these driers without operating any other 
part of the elevator. 

Floor plans and elevations are illustrated 
herewith. At the center of the four interstice 
tanks is a manlift enabling the operator to step 
off at the cooler floor, furnace floor, drying 
floor or the cleaning floor. He has access to 
all four individual furnaces as well as their 
respective drier and cooler units. The entire 
drying plant may be operated efficiently by one 
man. 

A manlift carries employes from basement to 
gallery floor and a spiral stairway extends up 
to cleaner floor. Automatic fire doors were 
installed between drier house and conveyor 
tunnel to head house. The bridge from the 
head house to the drier is covered with asbestos. 


THE DUST CONTROL installation in the 
Staley Elevator was contracted direct with The 
Day Company, but under supervision of Horner 
& Wyatt, consulting engineers. The system in- 
cluded a complete revamping of previous in- 
stallation and additions.to cover equipment in- 
stalled for handling grain to and from the new 
storage addition and the new drier building. 

The installation is divided into nine fan units, 
one being a conveyor system for the dust from 
collectors on other units and on cleaning ma- 
chine collectors, delivering to the existing dust 
house. Of the remaining eight fan units, one 
serves connection to the receiving belts at the 
Joading and discharge points, to the receiving 
leg boots and to the boots of seven additoinal 
legs in the basement of workhouse. 

A second fan system provides suction to 
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tions in the basement of workhouse and drier 
buildings. Two more fan untis provide suc- 
tion to the various belt loaders in the basement 
of storage annex and to the transfer points to 
cross belts leading to workhouse. Floor sweeps 
serving the entire floor areas are connected to 
the suction systems throughout the area served 
by that system. A fifth fan unit provides suc- 
tion to the upper floors of workhouse including 
floor sweeps and connections to cross belts in 
distributing floor, gallery belt loaders and trans- 
fer belts to old and new drier buildings. Two 
additional fan units provide suctjon for floor 
sweeps and to the belt*trippers in gallery over 
storage bins. 

An improved method was developed for 
making and disconnecting suction on belt trip- 
pers at the various tripper stops to facilitate 
the operation of trippers. 

Another suction fan unit is installed in the 
four unit drier, making connections to the 
scalpers over drier column, to the top of drier 
column enclosure, and to the garners below 
cooler. 

A total of 230 H.P. connected load is used on 
the suction system, 25 H.P. being applied on 
the drier installation and 25 H.P. on the con- 
veying unit delivering dust to the dust house. 

All sheet metal, conveyor bearings and new- 
ee was supplied by the J. B. Ehrsam Sons Mfg. 

oO. , 

H. J. Kopp is head of the grain department 
and H. C. Wilbur is superintendent of the 
elevator. 

Improved roller chain and herringbone speed 
reducers were installed on the conveyor drives 
and elevator heads. Interlocking control of 
legs and conveyors throughout the plant was 
installed and the signal systems of horn and 
lights was overhauled and modernized. 

The many improvements were designed and 
supervised by Horner & Wyatt, the work was 
done by Jones & Hettlesater Construction Co. 


As to the flaxseed crop of India, no official 
information is available. It will be recalled 
that India regularly raises fifteen to sixteen 
million bushels of flax, the bulk of which is 
usually exported to Great Britain. The In- 
dians seem to be very resourceful at storing 
their flaxseed. A good deal of it is even 
buried in the ground for several years when 
foreign markets are unfavorable—Archer, 
Daniels, Midland Co. 


ICC Regulations on Trucks 


By W. L. Snopcrass 


District Supervisor Motor Carriers Before the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 


Exemption for agriculture from the provisions 
of the act has caused both administrators and 
the grain trade no end of trouble. The admin- 
istrators hold that a vehicle employed exclu- 
sively in hauling farm commodities is exempt. 
But if the farmer, owner of a truck, hauls a load 
of fertilizer for hire it may be that he would 
be in violation of the act. 

Truck owners may buy and sell commodities 
to escape the provisions of the act, but if this is 
done solely to cover up a transportation charge, 
violation may be proved. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authority on investigation to establish safety 
regulations for private carriers, and hearings 
have evolved regulations for private carriers 
which are very much like those established for 
commercial carriers. If a grain dealer’s trucks 
cross state lines his drivers become subject to 
regulations for physical examination, and a limit 
of 10 hours driving without 8 hours of rest. 
The drivers must keep a log for each 24 hour 
period and must have at least six days log with 
them at any time. The trucks must be ex- 
amined periodically for brakes and lights, and 
they must carry flags, flares, spare fuses, spare 
light bulbs and other specified safety appliances. 

States are cooperating well with the motor 
carrier regulations of the I.C.C., and Indiana 
has adopted the same safety, insurance, and 
other regulations applicable under the federal 
act. 

Report promptly any complaints of illegal 
operation of trucks. Your ass’n has worked 
closely with us and thru this cooperation we 
have been able to conduct extensive studies in 
the volume of agricultural products moved 
across state lines by itinerant merchants. In- 
vestigations have been slow, but wherever we 
can we have made violators live up to the regu- 
lations of the Commission, 

Occasional operation of a local truck across 
state lines makes it subject to the act. 

Maximum number of hours a driver may 
drive are 10, before he must be off for 8 hours; 
maximum number of hours in any work week 
are 60. Loading and unloading time is not 
counted in this maximum. A log must be kept 
Put- 


of all driving time exceeding 10 minutes. 
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ting two men on a truck seat to spell each other 
at driving will not escape the provisions of 
the act, since driving time for each of them 
would be up at the same time. An exception 
is the sleeper cab, where one man rests off 
the seat. 

Where a driver is employed in making many 
short trips he may log his entire time, or just 
the driving time. 

An emergency clause allows extension of 
driving time to as much as 12 hours if by 
reason of heavy traffic or bad weather a driver 
is forced to drive more than 10 hours without 
rest. 

Employes handling trucks under Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations are exempt 
from the hours provision in the wage-hour act, 
but are not exempt from the minimum wage 
provisions. 


Leaking Cars at Chicago 


J. A. Schmitz, Board of Trade weighmaster, 
reports that during 1940 2,363 cars, or 3.1 per 
cent of the total number of cars (grain only) 
arrived at Chicago leaking. The leaks are 
classified as follows: 


Bulzed erain. door... ecseae ans 713 or .93% 
Over verain door osu es ace wes StS OF 1.15% 
Find Of (grain GOOt iscciicinscesiceies < 66 or .09% 
1D Sof: Al OF Wc EN eS Be SOROS ees. ARCA ee 39 or .05% 
BideyOt (GAr ee soe ee cians nei) tee 215 or .28% 
Pig OLiGar wt psloe ee coe shades 27 or .04% 
BOLLOMNOTCAR. cempeisrsnetensie cick wieleeraie 218 or .29% 
MON GP OST aa cpecsiee ve serous Heiie as ere ene se 78 or .10% 
DOGE PP OSGi wer: mete aio eyecare sane eialatete cle 5 129 or .17% 
2,363 or 3.10% 

In 1939 the total number of cars reported 


leaking was 2,724, or 3.3 per cent. 

Grain door leaks were 2.23% and car box 
leaks .88% in 1940, against 2.07% grain door 
leaks and 1.23% car box leaks in 1939. 

Most of the leaks were over the grain door 
and thru bulged grain door in 1940 and 1939. 


Final returns on the 1940 wheat loan pro- 
gram released by Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration today showed more that 442,396 sep- 
arate loans had been made with a total value 
of $200,539,007.07 on 277,932,124 bushels of 
wheat. The final reports on barley and rye 
loans showed 10,259 barley notes for a total 
of 7,361,511 bushels, valued at $2,347,762.34, 
and 8,130 rye loans for a total of 4,235,882 
bushels, valued at $1,594,385.11. 


. Photo by Joe Thompson, Evansville, Ind. 


The Enlarged Elevator of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., at Decatur, III. 


New Drier House at the left. 
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Handling Charges and Insects 
Disturb N. D. Dealers 


(Continued from page 107) 

of the state, with regard to a matter of pub- 
lic policy in signing the Uniform Warehouse 
Agreement of last year. It might interest you 
to know that we received a broad, liberal in- 
terpretation of warehouse law from the Com- 
mission, working in conjunction with the Goy- 
ernor. This was done at a saving of at least 
three cents per bushel to the farmer who wished 
to place his wheat under loan to the govern- 
ment. 

Your Secretary has been a member of the 
Executive Board of five members for the con- 
trol of grasshoppers in this state and we nat- 
urally feel proud that state and federal au- 
thorities have recognized our Association for 
what it is and for what it is capable of doing. 
Entomologists, both state and federal, have 
given credit to the local elevator company and 
its manager as a fighting unit in grasshopper 
control and results have been pleasing accord- 
ing to reports from the field. 


AGAINST NEW RYE AND OATS 
GRADES.—We appeared last Dec. 9 before a 
meeting of federal inspectors in the city of 
Grand Forks to testify against new grades for 
rye and oats. We do not know the result of 
this meeting of what may have been accom- 
plished, but we tried to prevent a further com- 
plication in grading at the country point. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM.—We are now 
spending our hard won resources and time in 
a stupendous defense program. No man knows 
at this moment, how far reaching this program 
will be. Your part in meeting the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship may tax you beyond en- 
durance. According to a well known authority 
on international relations and domestic welfare, 
we are informed that, and I quote, “there is a 
powerful group in Washington close to the 
President and from time to time very influen- 
tial with him, whose members are intent upon 
transforming our form of government from 
one in which the citizen is the master, to one 
in which the citizen is the subject.” The very 
existence of this group is a menace to the wel- 
fare of the army, navy and air force, a costly 
foreign group of unfaithful assassins with mil- 
lions of followers throughout this country. 

We may be more than willing to do our 
share to preserve America but it is hard for us 
to understand why such groups are ‘allowed the 
right of free assembly and the right to work 
secretly, and in fact openly, for the overthrow 
of this govenment. The President can never 
gain and hold the confidence of Congress and 
the people of the United States if he continues 
to lend his ear to counsel of the fifth column. 


MEMBERSHIP.—We haye more than held 
our own in membership during the past year. 
Elevator companies which have felt the pres- 
sure (and they all have) are realizing more 
than ever that a strong state association is very 
necessary to their welfare. Your membership 
in this Association has enabled us to command 
the respect of regulatory bodies, both state and 
national, and we are becoming more and more 
fitted to represent you as time goes on. 

We have gained fifteen members over a year 
ago when we had 164 paid up on Dec. 31, 1939. 
Our record shows 179 paid up on Dec. 31, 1940. 
We are only speaking of paid up memberships 
to Jan. 1 on each of the past two years. We 
expect to have all eligible elevator companies 
in the state as members of the Association on 
or before the end of the year 1941. If we can 
judge by advance payments, we believe we are 
not placing our hopes too high. 

For the first 22 days of January, we were 
seven memberships ahead of the same period 
last year, telling us that you mean business and 
will help us double the strength of our Asso- 
ciation. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL ROBS THE 
FARMER.— Every effort has been made by the 


United States Department of Agriculture to 
curb or eliminate futures trading and in addi- 
tion it has stored up the largest surplus of 
wheat this country has ever seen. If the price 
of wheat has gone up 15c per bushel against 
this vast visible supply and lack of speculative 
interest, what would have been the advance in 
the absence of the Ever Normal Granary and 
the presence of the speculator? Let us forget 
the phrase, “We planned it that way,” and 
frankly state that government direction of 
holding and distribution has robbed the farmer 
of a far greater advance in grain prices than 
the present prospect affords and that some day 
the war will end and hungry people across the 
sea will be willing and anxious to buy Ameri- 
can products at almost any price. Exercise 
your own judgment as to what effect our pres- 
ent government policy of storage and exchange 
regulation will have on the future price of 
grain. 


WAREHOUSE BONDS.—We have writ- 


ten ten fewer original warehouse bonds in 1940 
than in 1939. Our volume of businesss is about 
one-third less, due to a change in requirements 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. We 
wrote 257 original warehouse bonds in 1939 and 
247 bonds in 1940. As you know, the rate on 
these bonds was reduced 20 per cent this year 
with one exception, and we hope to have this 
premium on blanket bonds adjusted very soon, 
and when it is you will receive a refund on the 
premium. We appreciate our warehouse bond 
patrons and try very hard to serve you quickly 
after we have received your signed applica- 
tion. We want you to remember us the com- 
ing season when your warehouse bond must be 
renewed. 

OUR FIDELITY or manager’s bond depart- 
ment is on a par with last year and we have 
very good reason to believe that the coming 
year will hold up as well in this department. 
We wrote 143 manager’s bonds during the year 
1940 and losses to the Surety were somewhat 
less this year than last. 

COMMITTEE appointments were made by 
Pres. Albright, and each of them worked earn- 
estly and long to bring their appointed tasks 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


W. J. LEARY, N. D., Agri. Col. Fargo, 
gave an interesting talk on Crop Improvement. 
He said in part: Our problem right now is 
suitable seed. A fungus caused by several dif- 
ferent diseases appeared on the grain, but the 
type most prevalent this year does not injure 
germination. We determined these fungi by 
taking samples from the various durum pro- 
duction areas. In our laboratories we are able 
to determine the different type organisms pres- 
ent. We have never had on outbreak com- 
parable to 1940. Serious as it is, our seed 
problem is not as serious as we thought last 
fall. We strongly suggest the taking of tests 
of all durum which is to be used as seed. 
These tests can be taken by the farmer, the 
grain dealer or send them to us. A germinator 
can easily be made with newspapers, which can 
be soaked with water, the seed grain carefully 
spread over the moist paper and covered. Seed 
grain should first be thoroughly cleaned, after 
this it should be treated with Ceresan. The 
root rot fungus will injure germination and will 
cause rotting in the field, this makes a germin- 
ation test imperative. 


When we talk durum we talk North Dakota, 
as four-fifths of the durum raised in this 
country is raised in our state. In 1929 we ex- 
ported half our crop. The loss of this export 
market caused a reduction in acreage. 1934 was 
the smallest crop. More durum was raised in 
1940 than in any year since 1929. It is inter- 
esting to note this increase in production did 
not occur in the main durum counties, but in 
the area to the west and south of this belt, and 
in an area where it has been a difficult job to 
keep the wheats. 

Mixed wheats is 


becoming alarmingly 
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serious. The loss to the farmer caused by mix- 
ed wheats is of real magnitude. This mixture 
can be charged to the quality of the seed or the 
cleanliness of the soil in which it is planted. 
Farmers must be more careful what they plant 
and must be positive their soil is clean, or they 
will always have this mixed wheat problem. 

Farmers must realize, and this at once, that 
the elevator man is a crop specialist. He comes 
in daily contact with farmers. He knows the 
soil conditions of the territory, the seed best 
adapted to the territory and the sources of 
pure seed. There is no other man in the local 
community who has greater influence in the 
improvement in the quality of the crop. 

There is a great amount of junk planted. 
We took 200 samples direct from drills, and 
know whereof we speak, among other things 
we found 3% wild buckwheat. This is one 
ace where crop insurance has proved bene- 
cial. 

Mr. Leary discussed the various wheat types, 
pointing out that Nameless is not desirable; that 
their findings show that Pilot and Rival are 
not as rust resistant as Thatcher, and stated 
that none of them are perfect. In his com- 
ments on new varieties he said: All are look- 
ing for a better variety. When a new variety 
comes into your community analyze it and find 
out when and where the variety was seeded and 
why did it do better that particular’ year. 


A DIRECTOR asked Mr. Leary his opinion 
of Premium and Nordgen wheats. He said: 
Premium is not available for distribution. It 
is still a question whether it is highly resistant 
to stem and leaf rust. If it shows sufficiently 
good milling and baking qualities it will be re- 
leased for distribution. The 1939 Premium 
was unsatisfactory. Results of the 1940 tests 
have not been released. In the field it has lots 
of possibilities. Nordgen is not a high test 
wheat. Its milling and baking qualities are 
different from Thatcher. 


SEC’'Y CONAWAY—Weevil infestation of 
stored grain is quite widespread throughout 
the state. You signed an agreement to keep 
it in the same condition as when it was stored. 
I am apprehensive of what may happen to you 
if the infestation gets out of control. During 
the winter months it is hard to control. It is 
my understanding they have not found a com- 
plete kill when the temperature is below 60 de- 
grees. It is recommended that the grain be ele- 
vated and run over a cleaner to remove the 
foreign matter. The insecticide should be ap- 
plied when re-binning. 

MR. LEARY—The eggs and larvae will be- 
come active when temperature reaches 60 de- 
grees. Insects work in broken grain, screenings 
and chaff. Thoro cleaning will remove this 
foreign matter and some of the insects. These 
granary insects do not get into the grain in the 
field but in storage. Bins should be thoroughly 
cleaned before used this is especially true now 
that the grain remains in storage over a longer 
period. High moisture and high temperature 
set up a condition which is conducive to in- 
festation. 


SEC’YY CONAWAY—The farmer is in a2 
favorable position. The grain in storage on his 
farm was sealed by the government, he is not 
permitted to remove seal, consequently he 
would not be in a position to determine the 
condition of the grain. 


_ GEO. B. LANPHEAR, JR., Minneapolis, 
in his discussion of Surety and its obligations, 
sketched the history of suretyship, saying it is 
based on the old theory of one person pledging 
his credit in behalf of another person. Present 
suretyship is divided into two classes, surety 
bonds or financial guarantees, and fidelity 
bonds or honesty guarantees. The financial 
guaranty applies to warehouse bonds and its 
purpose is to protect the storage ticket 
holder, guaranteeing that the grain will be 
re-delivered on demand or that the holder 
will be paid on the bond. The fidelity bond 
protects elevator companies against dishonest 


acts of employes. Surety bonds are compul- 
[Continued on page 116] 
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Indiana Grain Dealers Discuss 


Trade Problems 


Indiana grain dealers gathered nearly 500 
strong at the Columbia Club in Indianapolis, 
Jan. 27 and 28, for the 40th annual convention 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. They 
crowded the convention hall at each of three 
business sessions to hear a fast moving pro- 
gram cover major current problems like legis- 
lation, taxes, elevator risks, feeds, transporta- 
tion, federal regulations of business, and de- 
fense. 


Monday Morning Session 


PRESIDENT WALTER R. BECK, Shel- 
byville, presided at the opening session; helped 
“Uncle” Ernie Smith, Toledo, stimulate the 
spirits of the delegates by leading in singing 
and led in the Lord’s Prayer. 


Soybeans Have a Future 


kK. J. MALTAS, Decatur, IIl., first speaker, 
reviewed the growth of the soybean industry 
in two decades to its present production of 1,- 
340,000 tons of soybean meal annually. He de- 
tailed experiments that have broadened feed 
outlets for this product, cited its natural balance 
of amino acids and ability to balance other 
feeds. Mr. Maltas said U. S. feeders can use, 
theoretically, 13,000,000 tons of high protein 
concentrates annually, and, as good feeding 
practices among farmers spread, the market 
will grow to consume from two to three times 
the present quantity of soybean meal produced. 


Mr. Maltas encouraged quality feeding. He 
pointed out that one-third of the price of a 
feed covers fixed costs that are just as high 
for a poor feed as a good feed. He felt grain 
dealers are the logical retail outlets for soybean 
meal. “The retail feed business belongs to them 
if they will handle it,” he said, indicating that 
Indiana’s livestock population offers a market 
for from 8 to 15 carloads of high protein con- 
centrates per county per month. 


President Beck’s Address 


President Beck, in his annual address, pre- 
dicted that 1941 will be a fateful year, with 
many things happening to grain and feed deal- 
ers that are completely outside their control. 
“There is nothing in statistics,’ he warned, 
“that will enable us accurately to predict the 
future. It behooves us to try to solve each 
new problem as it arises.” 

President Beck pointed out that 20,000 re- 
search experts are hard at work to find new 
uses for farm products. ‘‘Yesterday,” he said, 
“T saw cloth woven from as much as 50% of 
casein. The many things being developed from 
farm products will help the farmer, but they 
will also help the grain and feed dealer if he 
adapts himself to new conditions and fits him- 
self into the farm program as it grows. We 
must be flexible.” 

Inflation was anticipated by President Beck. 
“Billions are being spent in construction of 
cantonments, factories, and war-time building. 
But there is another force that is bearish. We 
.face high taxes to pay for this tremendous out- 
pouring of energy and funds. Talk of peace 
might hold prices down, but Roger Babson 
predicts two years more of war, and Mr. 
Downs thinks 10. Is this the lull before the 
storm? 

“Business will be good thru the next 24 
months. It is on the uptrend. But we need 
caution, and alertness. Keep your ear to the 
ground, for there are still opportunities for us 
as business men.” 


Wage-Hour Problems 


HAROLD STEIN, of the Hearings Branch, 
Wages and Hours Division, Washington, D. C., 
talked on the wage-hour problems of grain 
and feed dealers. 


Seasonal exemption for grain dealers, he 
said, was the subject of recent hearings in 
Chicago. If this exemption is granted, grain 
dealers will be able to work employes 56 hours 
a week for 14 weeks without payment of over- 
time. 


Ray Bowden, of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n, said the speaker, has entered 
a petition to raise the limit of employes al- 
lowed under the exemption clause in “area of 
production” to 10. This petition also awaits 
decision. 


Still up in the air, too, said Mr. Stein, is 
classification of retail establishments for ex- 
emption from the wage-hour law. “We feel 
that employes engaged in handling interstate 
merchandise, such as the employes of whole- 
salers, are under the wage-hour law until the 
goods reach their final destination in the retail 
establishment. Minimum wages are 30c per 
hour. Time and one-half for overtime means 
time and one-half the regular pay, not the 
minimum wage. 


“There are no mileage limits,’ said the 
speaker, “in the clause covering ‘area of pro- 
duction.’ Variations occur in trade areas in 
different parts of the country in accord with 
the density of production, and these must be 
considered when determining whether goods 
were transported from beyond the ‘area of 
production’ to the exempt elevator. Obviously, 
if goods were transported 200 miles they could 
not be considered as still within the ‘area of 
production,’ 


“Retail establishments, like feed stores, are 
exempt from the wage-hour act, provided more 
than 50% of their sales are at retail, and pro- 
vided they do no manufacturing. That 50% 
is a guide. It is not to be accepted too literally. 
The real character of the business, whether it 
is wholesale or retail, determines the exemp- 
tion. 


“An executive, under the act, means an em- 
ploye receiving at least $30 per week, and hav- 
ing power to hire or fire, or whose recommenda- 
tions for hiring and firing carry extra weight, 
and whose duties are supervisory. Salesmen 
who devote 80% of their time to selling, or 
whose office work is confined to their own sales 
work, also are exempt from the act. Employes 
who are subject to regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are exempt from the 
hours provisions in the act, but not from the 
minimum wage provision. 


“Basis for the wage-hour regulations is the 
work week, which is any seven-day period com- 
monly used by the establishment as its normal 
week. If an employe is subject to the wage- 
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hour act during any part of a work week he 
is subject to it for the entire week.” 

A flood of questions descended upon Mr. 
tein as he brought his running survey to a 
close. He replied to each in turn. 

Each place of business is a separate estab- 
pebtent for the purposes of the wage-hour 
aw. 

Identity of a product in interstate commerce 
is not finally lost until it reaches the ultimate 
consumer. In the case of feed, this means the 
farmer and not the cow. 

Retailers who pick up interstate goods by 
truck from an intrastate distributing point do 
not thereby lose their exemption as retailers. 


Retailers manufacturing for local consump- 
tion are exempt, unless they also do some whole- 
saling. It may be that the administration might 
hold that employes engaged in unloading cars 
of interstate goods at the retail establishment 
which does manufacturing come under its juris- 
diction, but those handling the goods out of 
the warehouse would be exempt. 


State lines have no influence on an exemption 
from the “area of production” clause. If an 
establishment is exempt under this clause, the 
fact that it bought grain from a farmer across 
the state line would have no effect on such 
exemption. Employes delivering feed across a 
state line with a truck would be subject to 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Establishments employing two or three men 
engaged both in handling grain and manufac- 
turing feed near a state line would enjoy ex- 
emption during any week the employes were 
engaged only in handling grain. Decision is 
still awaited on what classification would be 
given their feed manufacturing operations, if 
such feed were delivered across a state line. 
Selling coal at retail is exempt. 

Before counting the number of employes for 
purposes of the act, first deduct those who 
would be otherwise exempt. Do not include 
executives, or salesmen. 

Compensating time off for overtime can be 
given only within the work week. No credit 
of hours may be carried over from one week 
to the next. 

Where an employe is paid on a week basis, 
but has fluctuating hours amounting to perhaps 
a few hours one day, and long hours the next, 
payment for overtime is determined by dividing 
the total number of hours worked into the 
weekly pay to establish the hourly rate of pay, 
then payment of half time for the hours 
worked over 40. Thus if such a man worked 
46 hours in a week for a weekly salary of 
$23, his rate of pay would be 50c per hour, and 
overtime payment on the 6 hours worked over 
the 40 hour maximum would be at the rate of 
25c per hour. 

If an employer and an employe agree on a 
reduction in hourly pay above the minimum to 
allow payment of overtime rate to make the 
normal salary, that is a matter between them. 
But an employer cannot make a pretense of 
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cutting salaries to avoid increases for overtime 
without the consent of the employe. 

To what destination a grain dealer ships has 
nothing to do with exemptions earned under 
the retail, and “area of production” provisions 
of the act. There are two parts to the defini- 
tion of “area of production.” One refers to a 
10 mile radius and cities of 2,500 population or 
more. The other specifies general trade area. 
A grain elevator may be exempt under either 
half of the definition. 


PRESIDENT BECK appointed the follow- 
ing com’ites: 


NOMINATIONS: Oscar Barr, Bicknell, 


chairman; John D. Kiefer, Elwood; Robert P. 
Massie, Boston; M. E. Kendall, Carmel; Roy 
Camp, Monticello. 

RESOLUTIONS: L. A. Garner, Lawrence- 
burg, chairman; G. B. McBain, Maxwell; 
Claude C. Barnes, Winchester; Clay Syler, 


North Manchester; Clyde Keys, Fortville. 


Monday Afternoon Session 


PRESIDENT BECK presided at the second 
session. 

CLARENCE A. JACKSON, executive vice- 
president of the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, used the title, “S 
Curve Ahead” for his address on taxes. 

Tax Burden Mounting 

Indiana’s indebtedness, he said, now totals 
$66 per capita. The combined state and federal 
debt of Indiana residents totals $250 for each 
man, woman and child. This crushing burden 
he blamed on community appeals for state aid, 
and state appeals for federal aid. 

As communities appeal for state aid, they 
lose proportionately in local control over ex- 
- penditures; as states call for aid they inevit- 
ably pass a portion of the state control to the 
federal government. Today local government 
gets only 32% of the taxes collected while 58% 
is taken by the federal government. If the 
trend continues there will be no need for state 
governors, except for laying corner stones and 
for disbursing federal funds. “If we want to 
keep local control of government,” he warned, 
“we must organize and fight to push back the 
pressure groups.” 

Mr. Jackson said social security alone now 
costs two and a half times the total spent for 
education, in spite of broad increases in educa- 
tional expenditures, building of schools and 
providing of buses for transportation of stu- 
dents in rural districts. He illustrated with 
maps and charts his statement that 18% of the 
population of Indiana is now supported by 
some form of social security. 


SEC’Y FRED K. SALE, Indianapolis, gave 
his annual report showing another increase in 
membership. He said: 


Annual Report of Secretary Fred K. Sale 


I agree with our good President. When I 
reminded him he would be expected to give his 
address he said he didn’t have much to say, 
and anyway, you men wanted to hear from the 
real speakers on the program. I dare say that 
few members have any idea of the amount of 
work carried out in our office. The President 
sees the true picture as it is, for matters of 
importance are brought to his attention almost 
daily. Suffice to say, that with the increase of 
government regulations ovér the grain. busi- 
ness, new interpretations and rulings in the 
Social Security laws, both Federal and State, 
it is a self-evident fact that our correspondence 
with our members on these and other matters, 
has increased in like proportion, So while 1940 
has been an exceedingly busy one in our office, 
it has been one of which I have much satisfac- 
tion in telling you that the Indiana Grain’ Deal- 
ers Ass’n has grown stronger numerically, as 
well as financially. 


In addition to holding our annual series of 
Grain Grading Schools in March, your Associa- 
tion assisted Purdue University in holding In- 
diana’s first Nutrition School at Lafayette Nov. 
19 and 20. Greatly to the surprise and satisfac- 
tion of all who participated in carrying out this 
project, the registration was 145, which was 
more than double the number we had antici- 
pated would attend such a school. By popular 
demand, of those who attended this school and 
many others who are interested, a similar school 
will be held again next fall. 


We are always interested and active in ob- 


taining more favorable grain rates for our mem- 
bers, and in this application in all directions. 
Your Association has been directly represented 
this past year in grain rate hearings held in 
Chicago, Lexington, Ky., Indianapoiis, Louis- 
ville and Washington. Most of you are now 
enjoying more favorable grain rates than you 
did a year ago. 

I have represented your Association at an- 
nual conventions of other nearby state grain 
dealer associations, both independent and farm- 
er organizations, as well as a few meetings of 
the millers, Cooperation with, and our attend- 
ance at, the meetings of these Associations, 
pays good dividends I can assure you. 


YOUR ASSOCIATION, together with several 
other state retail associations, and with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Motor Carriers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Indiana State Police, carried out a series of 
24-hour check-up investigations at all Ohio 
River crossings on trucks crossing the Indiana 
border. The purpose of such an investigation 
was to determine how many trucks of different 
classifications were crossing our state line, what 
their cargo consisted of, the name of the ownér 
and the operator of the truck, the destination 
of the cargo, and to see if the trucks were 
equipped with their proper license plates. The 
data obtained was amazing as to the volume of 


traffic being transported by trucks, and the 
large number of itinerant unregulated trucks 


operating on our highways. The information 
obtained will prove very helpful in introducing 
a bill in the Legislature at this Session to bring 
about some _ regulation of all unregulated 
trucks. 


I have made mention of just a few 
many lines of endeavor which your Association 
has actively participated in the past year. I 
do so for the purpose of indicating to you that 
we are ever striving to assist you in every 
way we can and we are doing it to protect your 
business. We want you to feel proud of your 
membership. 

OUR MEMBERSHIP reported at the last 
annual convention was 501. During the year 
we have lost for various causes a total of 24, 
14 out of business, 6 resigned and 1 burned. We 
have secured 47 new members since the con- 
vention a year ago, giving us a net gain of 23. 
Our membership today is 524, the largest the 
Association has ever enjoyed. In each of my 
previous 11 annual reports I have been able to 
advise you of a sizeable gain in membership 
during each fiscal year. 

The credit for the gain this year is due to 
our Booster members whose names appear on 
the Honor Roll. In recognition of their interest 
and cooperation in bringing in new members I 
will read their names and indicate the number 
each one has secured: Pres. Beck leads the list 
with 4. Chris Egly and Hal Thompson follow 
closely in a tie for second place with 3 each. 
Those securing 1 member each are M. D. Camp- 


bell, E. L. Floyd, Wm. G. Haug, L. E. Lake, 
H. E. Miller, R. B. McConnel, H. O’Brien, 
Harley E. Miller, W. W. Pearson, R. Snyder, C. 


Wilson and Chas. Weirick. Your Secretary ob- 
tained 25, making a total of 47. We failed by 
only 3 of attaining the goal of 50 new mem- 
bers by the time of this convention, which I 
announced immediately following the last con- 
vention. 


This has been accomplished without any con- 
certed membership drive, or any paid solicitors, 
as is the method of some organizations. 


OUR LOSS BY DEATH of owners or man- 
agers of member firms the past year was 
larger than usual. A total of 10 were taken 
from us. As a tribute to their memory, I will 
read their names and when concluded I ask 
you to stand for a moment in silent meditation: 
John Jackson, of Hagerstown; J. W. McCon- 
nell, Templeton; Herbert L. Cox, Rosedale; Miss 
Verla B. Miller, College Corner; Leopold Stem- 
le, Jasper; G. D. Woodman, Toledo, O.; Harry 
A. Voltz, Louisville, Ky.; Warren A. Lamson, 
Chicago, Ill; W. C. Marmon, Indianapolis; and 
Jesse Young, of Lafayette. 


THIS ASSOCIATION has been very fortu- 
nate in having many outstanding and success- 
ful business men who have served as its: Pres- 
ident. Men who have been busy in their own 
affairs, but who have given unstintedly of their 
time for the welfare of our Association. 
who have been conservative in their views and 
when making decisions on matters of impor- 
tance, they have not let their personal desires 
bias their decisions or actions. It has been a 
pleasure and an 
served the past two years under President 
Beck. An energetic and enthusiastic execu- 
tive, all will agree, and under his administra- 
tion the Association has prospered. He has 
given me wonderflul support and cooperation 
during these trying conditions our industry 
has been experiencing, and I wish to express 
to him my sincere appreciation and thanks. 

WHAT IS AHEAD of us in the grain, mill- 
ing and feed business, no one ean knowingly 
foretell. Changes are taking place so rapidly 
that we can hardly keep abreast of them. Gov- 
ernment regulation of the production and mar- 
keting of grain has disrupted our business. We 
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wonder if the present program is economically , 
sound, and if it will be for the best interests 
of our farmers. The protection of the individ- 
ual today is best served by the strong organ- 
ized groups, whether it be farmer, labor or 
business. The necessity for, and the position 
of, trade associations was never more impor- 
tant than today. Your Association is fighting 
your battles on every front. Representation is 
by groups, no longer individuals. A strong 
live and active Association today commands 
attention and consideration for the industry it 
represents, 


TREASURER R. B. McCONNEL’S report, 
read by Sec’y Sale, showed a healthy increase 
in ass’n income. The report was approved. 

Legislative Hopper Full of War 

RAY B. BOWDEN, St. Louis executive 
vice-pres. of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, promised little good news on cur- 
rent and prospective national legislation affect- 
ing the grain trade. He believed that defense 
measures and the progress of foreign wars will 
take all the attention of Congress for the next 
two months. 

Numerous plans are in the hopper, he said, 
for farm legislation. While only a minor por- 
tion of these may be reported out of com’ite, 
those with the administration’s blessing will 
likely be offered when the press of war meas- 
ures is over. Mr. Bowden’s address appears 
elsewhere in this number. 


“Feed Information, Please” 

CY W. SIEVERT, Chicago, was master of 
ceremonies for a “Feed Information, Please” 
quiz contest in which five experts sought to 
answer feed questions submitted by Indiana 
grain dealers. Their answers were ruled “cor- 
rect and adequate” or wrong by Judges Dr. J. 
Holmes Martin of the poultry husbandry de- 
partment and Prof. C. M. Vestal of the animal 
husbandry department of Purdue University, 
Lafayette. The experts were Frank J. Holt, 
Valparaiso; Lyman Peck, Fort Wayne; Rus- 
sell P. Bailey, Nappanee; Walter B. Krueck 
and Joe E. Nelson, Chicago. 

Thirty-one feed questions were popped to 
these experts, only one of which partially 
stumped them. The ass’n paid a dollar for 
each question used, and similarly rewarded the 
master of ceremony, the judges and the experts 
for their proficiency. Dollar-a-question awards 
went to Wm. G. Haug, Winchester; Forest 
Zimmerman, Collett; George S. Dykes, Gil- 
man; W. R. Anderson, Milwaukee (Wis.).; D. 


R. Eaton, Valparaiso; Walter Penrod, South 
Whitley; Floyd Myers, Crown Point; Al 
Wolf, Peabody; Earl Yount, Plymouth; 


Charles Cummings, Jolietville; Floyd Trimble, 
Rosston; Maurice D. Campbell, Bunker Hill; 
A. E. Lief, Fort Wayne; Cloid S. Weiler, 
Boon Grove; Glenn Berry, North Manchester ; 
S. J. Alexander, Crawfordsville; K. C. Hight- 
shue, New Augusta; Jesse Zook, Camden; R. 
W. Garten, Indianapolis; L. H. Biddinger, 
Chesterfield; Hubert K. Jackley, Rockfield; 
Clyde Poe, Eaton; M. E. Kendall, Carmel; W. 
A. Kreinhagen, Seymour; Harry Wagner, 
Farmland; Marshall McKown, Linnwood; L. 
E. Lake, Colfax, and S. L. Blough, Durbin. 

One of Bill Haug’s questions caused a flurry 
of amusement. It asked, “How many feathers 
must a hen replace when she molts?” Expert 
Lyman Peck got around it by answering, “All 
of them.” Dr. Martin on the judges’ stand was 
rewarded extra because he was able to quote 
authority for “A hen has approximately 10,000 
feathers.” The expert’s answer he judged cor- 
Tech 


DR. MARTIN eget a laugh in the discussion 
on Jesse Zook’s question on ‘“‘What is the cause, 
and cure of encephalomalacia in baby chicks?” 
He said this disease is more commonly asso- 
ciated with horses, is known as sleeping sick- 
ness, and that horses are reported to get it from 
flies that have bitten W.P.A. workers. 


Indiana Ass'n's Banquet 


The annual banquet, an excellent steak din- 
ner to fortify the guests for festivities that 
followed, was held in the Ball Room of the 
Columbia Club Monday evening. 
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PRESIDENT BECK presided and _ intro- 
duced a number of guests, among them David 
A. Noyes, Chicago, whose beginning in the 
grain business was in Indiana, and whose 70 
years are worn lightly; and Larry Larimore, 
whose jokes, tricks, apples and pencils carried 
the name of Cleveland Grain Co. to new heights 
in the years he spent soliciting grain shipments. 


DICK PRITCHARD, E. E. Allison, and 
E. K. Sheppard, of the entertainment com’'te, 
presided over distribution of prizes. The first 
of these was a box of highly prized Oregon 
pears sent by “Lucky 13” Bert A. Boyd from 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


COL. W. S. DRYSDALE, commanding of- 
ficer at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, 
was speaker of the evening. He addressed the 
guests on “National Defense and Its Relation 
to Civilian Activities,” pointing out that army 
life has rewards for young men in health and 
the training it gives them for civilian life. 

“Sixty minutes of fun and frolic,’ was a bill 
of dancers, singers, and vaudeville entertain- 
ment which followed customary high standards 
of excellence for entertainment supplied by the 
Indianapolis grain, feed, milling and allied 
firms. The entertainment was followed by 
dancing to Art Berry’s Orchestra until the 
small hours of the morning. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


PRESIDENT Beck presided over the third 
and last session. 

R. D. MacDANIEL, of the Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Indianapolis, was the 
first speaker. He analyzed fire hazards thru 
i year ahead. His address will be published 
ater. 


W. L. SNODGRASS, district supervisor for 
the Buro of Motor Carriers, Indianapolis, ex- 
plained the effect of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulations on private trucks. His ad- 
dress is quoted elsewhere. 

Defense 

A. G. BRYANT, Chicago, speaking on 
“What Price Defense?”, said that victory in 
present-day warfare depends upon industrial 
strength. The ramifications are so numerous 
and complex that it is difficult to anticipate the 
effect of the armament program on individual 
businesses. The preparedness program, he said, 
has given tremendous impetus to busitless. Steel 
producing capacity has been increased 50%. 
The outcome of the war will have a marked ef- 
fect on our foreign trade. Our government’s do- 
mestic policies will have a strong influence and 
business men must interest themselves in poli- 
tics without partisanship to meet new issues 
and solve them without prejudice. 

Federal Unemployment Tax 

W. O. PLUMMER, deputy collector of in- 
ternal revenue, Indianapolis, explained the fed- 
eral unemployment tax regulations. “If on at 
least one day in each of 20 different weeks 
during 1940, a grain dealer had 8 or more 
employes engaged in work covered by the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act, he is subject 
to the federal unemployment tax. This tax is 
in addition to the federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance taxes. Temporary or part-time em- 
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ployes must be counted. Officers of corpora- 
tions are generally considered employes and 
must be counted whether they receive salary 
or not. 

“This tax, amounting to 3 per cent of the 
payroll, must be filed by Jan. 31, but it may be 
paid either in a lump sum, or quarterly, as 
you choose. 

“Tf a firm employs four men in the morning 
and another four men in the afternoon, it 
would have eight employes and come under 
the tax. If a firm has five regular employes 
and three officers it is considered to have eight 
employes, regardless of whether the officers 
receive wages. Individual owners, or partners 
in a partnership are not considered employes. 
Neither is the director of a corporation. 
Families of owners are exempt, unless the in- 
dividuals, other than husband or wife, are of 
legal age. 

While the internal revenue department speci- 
fies no forms on which records are to be kept, 
records must be available showing the amount 
of payroll, deductions for payment of the tax, 
and the.amount of the tax. 

For purposes of the unemployment tax all 
plants owned by an individual or a corporation 
are considered under one ownership. Thus, an 
individual having eight elevators, and employ- 
ing one man at each, would have eight employes 
and come under the act. 

The federal unemployment tax is a tax on 
business. No deductions are made to cover it. 
Only old age security allows a deduction from 
the employe’s wage. 

TRANSPORTATION COM’ITE CHAIR- 
MAN W. G. HAUG, Winchester, reported as 


follows: 
Transportation Accomplishments 


Important transportation matters handled in 
the name of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass’n 
and the Indiana Millers’ Ass’n were the con- 
ferences with the railroads, and hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
resulted in reductions in the corn rates from 
northern Indiana to Chicago and from most 
of the state to Indianapolis and Ohio River 
crossings to meet truck competition. We are 
of the opinion that the reductions were not 
substantial enough fully to meet the situation, 
but we considered them a step in the right 
direction, and propose to continue work along 
this line. 

Your com’ite represented the ass’n at several 
conferences on truck competition, and a plan 
is now under way further to reduce the rates 
from Indiana to points in Kentucky approx- 
imately 100 miles south of the Ohio river. 

Reshipping rates on ex-barge grain from 
Chicago has been an important case before the 
I. C. C. Under existing arrangements grain 
from northern Illinois moves to eastern markets 
cheaper than grain produced in Indiana. Oral 
argument on this case was recently completed 
and we await a decision by the Commission. 

During the year many changes were made in 
transit arrangements which have created a wider 
outlet for Indiana grain, thus reflecting benefit 
to Indiana producers and grain shippers. 

Your com’ite opposed reductions in the rates 
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on grain and grain products from the Southwest 
to Atlantic Seaboard territory, when moving 
on rail-ocean-rail routes. The Commission 
over-ruled the examiner’s recommendation, but 
we have had the case reopened for further 
consideration. The Public Service Commission 
of Indiana has intervened in the proceedings 
with the thought of helping Indiana producers 
and shippers and its action is greatly appre- 
ciated. This help will be extended to us on all 
transportation problems of a state-wide interest. 

Your ass’n has been represented at many 
conferences on transportation laws in Indiana. 
We have insisted that agriculture be recognized 
as the principal industry in the state, and that 
it be given a corresponding voice. Your com’ite 
recommends continued activity by the state ass’n 
on all transportation questions of state-wide 
interest and urges that it work closely with 
other state ass’ns. 


New Officers 
THE NOMINATIONS COM’'ITE reported, 


and the delegates elected unanimously, the fol- 
lowing officers for 1941: Carl T. Wilson, Sul- 
phur Springs, pres; Luther E. Greenwood, 
Rensselaer, vice pres; directors for two years, 
Walter Beck, Shelbyville; Maurice D. Camp- 
bell, Bunker Hill; Floyd Myers, Crown Point, 
and Fred Antell, Princeton. Hold-over direc- 
tors are L. A. Garner, Lawrenceburg; C. M. 
Record, Indianapolis; H. E. Miller, Bainbridge, 
and J. O. Pape, Fowler. 


Resolutions Adopted 

THE RESOLUTIONS COM’ITE presented, 
and the delegates adopted unanimously, the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Economic Use of Elevators 

WHEREAS there are two or more proposed 
tax raising bills in Washington to raise funds 
for increasing the farm income to parity prices 
on cotton, wheat, rye and various other com- 
modities produced on the farm, 

RESOLVED, That our organization is in favor 
of a fair and equitable law that will permit the 
economic use of the established facilities which 
have proven to be the most efficient method for 
handling grain. 

Gross Sales Tax 

WHEREAS, The present Indiana gross Sales 
Tax has levied an unfair portion of tax on retail 
business; and 

WHEREAS, retailers prefer to pay their fair 
share of cost of government, 

RESOLVED, That the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Assn. go on record as approving and urging 
passage of House Bill No. 14 which we under- 
stand reduces gross sales tax from 1% to %%, 
leaving exemptions and all other features of the 
law as they now exist. It is further desired 
that copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of the 
House and each member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Local Tax Consumption 
WHEREAS, many of our present laws call- 
ing for increased expenditures have been 
brought about by groups and _ organizations 


from local communities; and 

WHEREAS, The program for National De- 
fense now calls for expenditures which will ma- 
terially increase our already high taxes, 

RESOLVED, That members of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Assn. use their influence in their 
home communities to refrain from petitioning or 
demanding state or federal government built 
or sponsored non-essential projects which will 
cause increased cost of government and that 
our state law makers be encouraged to practice 
economy. 
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State Legislation 

SEC’Y FRED SALE briefly reviewed pend- 
ing state legislation affecting the grain trade. 

“We need an amendment to our present lien 
laws which will afford some protection to the 
grain and feed dealer who finances the feeding 
of cattle or other livestock. It is probably 
impossible to effect adoption of an entirely new 
law that would effectively meet the situation, 
but an amendment to the present law is under 
consideration. It would create a second lien, 
but a second lien is better than no claim at all. 
When this amendment comes up we will advise 
you and ask your help with your representa- 
tives. 

“Out of 10 or 11 different bills that have 
been proposed to change the gross income tax 
law, H. B. No. 14 appears to be the most 
favored and has the support of 14 state retail 
organizations. This would leave the exemption 
at $3,000 for the individual retailer, and reduce 
the gross income tax retail business to % of 
1%, which would cut this tax in half. 

“We have successfully held that sales of 
feed to a farmer who uses it in feeding cattle, 
hogs or other livestock for resale, classify as 
wholesale sales, taxable at % of 1%. This 
provision would be continued. 

“Sec’ys of various ass’ns in this state have 
sought a means to control the itinerant trucker. 
These ass’ns financed investigation of the vol- 
ume of merchandise moved by unregulated 
itinerant truckers over Ohio river crossings, 
and we discovered we need an itinerant mer- 
chants’ bill. The ass’ns have drawn up a 
model bill to present to the state legislature. 
You can help by contacting your representa- 
tives in the state legislature, and by passing 
along to us your complaints about violations 
committed by these itinerants. 

“A group in this state is attempting to set 
up another burocracy to take over part of the 
duties of the state seed commissioner, and divide 
administration of the state feed and seed laws. 
These laws are out of political hands now, and 
are being adequately and fairly administered. 
We will seek to discourage any division.” 


CALLED to the stand to take over his new 
duties, President-Elect Wilson received the 
gavel from Retiring President Beck, and ad- 
journed the convention sine die. 


Hoosier Convention Notes 


FOLKS missed Frank Pyle, Van Buren, en- 
terprising president of the Indiana Farmers’ 
Elevator Ass’n. A heart attack following his 
return from the meeting of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ National Ass’n in Chicago in Decem- 
ber put him in an oxygen tent. Meantime Roy 
Camp, of Monticello, is carrying on his duties 
as president. 


HAIL, FELLOW, well met was “Uncle” 
Ernie Smith, of Toledo, in his long black coat 
and his Congress boots. Between business ses- 
sions he mingled with the crowd and had a 
cheerful greeting for everyone. Before busi- 
ness sessions he led in singing. 


INDIANA MILLERS held a luncheon ses- 
sion of their own in the main dining room of 
the club the first day of the convention. 


ATTRACTIVE identification badges were 
furnished by the Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., and its representatives pinned 
the identification to each coat lapel. A special 
typewriter was used to print names in large 
type that could be read easily. Registration of 
the attendance was handled by the Indianapolis 
Convention & Publicity Buro. j 


LADIES attending the convention, and there 
were many of them, were guests of the ass’n 
at a theater party Monday afternoon. In the 
evening they joined the men at the annual 
banquet. 


ROOMS thruout the Columbia Club held 
open house before and after the banquet. One 
night of open house, however, was not enough 
for C. W. Devers, whose room proved a mecca 
for the late leavers from such widely separated 
origins as Texas and Georgia. 


SORELY missed at the convention was Miss 
Eva True, sec’y to the sec’y of the Indiana 
ass’n. When the convention learned that she 
had been the victim of an uncontrollable milk 
truck skidding on the ice and jumping a curb 
to reach her a few days before the convention, 
it promptly adopted a resolution to send flowers 
to her in the hospital where she is recovering, 
and to express its wish that she might hurry 
up and get well. 

ENDING of the Indiana convention is the 
signal for an almost general exodus southward 
of prominent members of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. With early migrating sched- 
ules, Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Shepperd, Hughes 
Patton and Ike Woodard expected soon to join 
Bill Maibucher in a fishing excursion down in 
the Tampa, Fla., region. Bill has been down 
there for some time, acquiring a coat of tan 
on the bay and bayous. He says Florida na- 
tives figure their catches of fish by the pound. 
The market when he returned from one trip 
was 8c a pound, and he sold 29 pounds of fish 
for enough to pay expenses and show him a 
net gain of 9c. Some of the Indiana trade 
purport to note in this a surprising similarity 
between the fishing business and the grain 
business. 


DAVID A. NOYES & CO.’s resident Vice 
President Russell M. McDermott sent over a 
blackboard and an operator to the convention 
hall to keep delegates informed of the markets 
during the convention. 


Exhibits at Convention 


SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. had 
on exhibit an Ernsberger bag holder, a model 
Kwik-Mix vertical feed mixer, an operating 
model Jacobson hammer mill, Bauer permanent 
magnets designed for installation in hammer 
mill throats, and other pieces of equipment 
needed by every elevator. Carl Berger, W. B. 
Short and L. A. Windle distributed pencils and 
pads of notepaper. 


BENTON.. COUNTY (HYBRID SSEED 
ASS’N showed samples of its leading hybrid 
crosses, had Charles Maddox, Herb Edwards 
and Dale Miller on hand to explain their ad- 
vantages. 


HARRY B. OLSON had on display several 
pieces of equipment needed to test and grade 
grain accurately. High point was his Moist-O- 
Meter. The affable Ollie was in charge. 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 
exhibited its grain grading equipment, including 
testing kettles, a Steinlite moisture tester, 
Brown-Duvel testers, seed triers and other de- 
vices in this line. C. S. Phillips distributed 
literature. 


S. J. ALEXANDER had on display for 
Cummings & McAlister one of the new Shafer 
moisture testers now offered to the trade. 


EDW. J. FUNK & SONS displayed samples 
and sales material on MHoosier-Crost hybrid 
seed corn. Distributing literature and explain- 
ing the numbers were Bernard Funk and Harry 
Brewer. 


Hoosier Attendance 


ATTENDANCE at the 40th annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, 
in spite of snow and sleet and ice on the roads, 
exceeded 450. The weather cut attendance very 
little, but it was no help to the parking lots 
and garages. A very large proportion utilized 
train service, which, no doubt, the railroads 
appreciated. 

ILLINOIS country shippers visiting the con- 
vention included H. J. Sterrenberg, Crescent 
City; Elvis Weathers, Newman; J. D. Worsham, 
Sheldon, and W. A. Webb, Le Roy, president of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, 

DETROIT, Mich., sent W. D. Pitt. 

NEW YORK state representatives included 
H. H. Richardson and G. W. Durant of Buffalo, 
and Edson B. Gerks of Rochester. 

LOUISVILLE grain interests were Clark 
Yager, C. G. Ferguson, and Frank G. Rankin. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY delegates were A. S. 
Carter and P. B. Curtis from the state chemist’s 
ee Dr. J. Holmes Martin and Prof. C. M. 

estal. 
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VISITING ASS’N sec’ys were W. W. Cum- 
mings, of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n, Peggy Perdue of the American Millers 
Ass'n, and Ray B. Bowden, executive vice pres. 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n. 

OHIO grain and mill interests were represent- 
ed by H. R. Wooley, Pickerington; A. K. Heiby, 
Greenville; Gale Joslin, Dunbridge, and Gustave 
Loebel, Columbus. 

INSURANCE representatives were R. D. Mac- 
Daniels, A. E. Leif, and H. W. Marsh, of the 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., and H. H. 
Hawlick of the Millers National Insurance Co. 


TOLEDO’S representatives were enthused 
about the big national convention that will be 
held in their city next fall, in which the Ohio 
and Michigan state ass’ns will join. Toledo’s 
delegation included W. E. Hughes, H. W. Apple- 
gate, Paul Atkinson, P. M. Barnes, A. E. 
Schultz, and William P. White. 

SEEDSMEN held a sub-convention of their 
own between business sessions. Those in at- 
tendance included T. H. Beeson, H. D. Burge, 
Gene Floyd, C. C. Major, Howard Myers, G. R. 
Straub, and L. A. Vogel. This group was aug- 
mented with hybrid seed corn producers in the 
persons of Charles Maddox, Herb Edwards, 
Harry S. Brewer, H. D. Dodge, and Bernard 
Funk. 

CORDAGE and binder twine salesman was 
L. R. Rumsyre, a familiar ass’n enthusiast. 


STANDARD government grain testing equip- 
ment was featured by C. S. Phillips of Seed 
Trade Reporting Bureau, and Harry B. Olson. 


THE CHICAGO market, and branch offices of 
Chicago receivers, was represented by Geo. EH. 
Booth, and Bill Tucker, of Lamson Bros. & 
Co.; T. E. Decker, of James E. Bennett & Co.; 
J. O. McClintock, of Continental Grain Co., 


Jesse H. Summers, J. A. Schmitz, _Board of 
Trade Weighmaster, James Cummins, Jack 
Brennan, M. lL. Vehon, Fred Bascom, G. W. 


Altorfer, and David A. Noyes. 


ELEVATOR CONTRACTOR was C. E. Flora, 
of Reliance Construction Co. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR and feed mill machinery 
representatives were Carl Berger, W. B. Short, 
and L. A. Windle, of the Sidney Grain Machin- 
ery Co.; E. Ripley of Fairbanks, Morse & Co.}; 
W. W. Pearson, of Pearson Elevator & Ma- 
chine Co.; H. E. Heminger, and Walter Crump 
of Howe Scale Co.; Cliff Gottman, E. D. Bar- 
gery of Union Iron Works, and W. W. Means 
of the Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Practically every division of the feed and feed 
concentrate trade was represented as follows: 
Cod liver oil, F. J. Holt. Condensed buttermilk, 
O. P. Gossett. Dried milk products, Cy W. Siev- 
ert, G. A. Read, J. H. Bardsley, and J. C. 
Adourian. Oyster shell, Bob Crawford. Distil- 
lery by-products, C. W.. Devers, and W. R. 
Wampler. Packing house by-products, H. F. 
Watkins, J. E. Nelson, and George Barrett. 
Feed brokerage and wholesaling, Abie Polstra, 
F. M. Rosekrans, S. J. Alexander and M. f 
Kendall. Mineral feeds and concentrates, C. 
Butcher, E. G. Horst, H. M. Hollingsworth, M. 
Johnson, and W. F. Goken. Mixed feeds, Bill 
Berling, H. Cooper, James M. Flinn, Sid Hat- 
field, R. M. Guenther, W. B. Krueck, Earl Mc- 
Coy, and Del Seaman. Soybean meal producers, 
D. J. Bunnell, W. W. Fromm, H. D. Egly, Edw. 
F. Heekin, Sam B. Hollett, K. J. Maltas, Lyman 
Peck, G. H. Schooler, G. Thomas, Bert Town- 
send, and R. B. Williams. 


INDIANA COUNTRY SHIPPERS, millers, 
brokers and feed grinding and mixing plants 
operators (arranged alphabetically by towns) 
were: Wade Fair, Acton; . Aukerman, 
Amboy; Etna Lefforge, Amo; Lowell Hutchin- 
son, Arlington; Walker Donselman, Aurora; H. 
Miller, Bainbridge; V. Stuckey, Berne; Oscar L, 
Barr and Joe W. Barr, Bicknell; W. F. Shirley, 
and W. R. Stanley, Blountsville; F. R. Garver, 
and L. E. Compton, Boggstown; R. P. Massin, 
and E. J. Kruckeberg, Boston; Maurice Camp- 
bell, and C. W. Scott, Bunker Hill; Jesse Zook, 
Camden; Harry D. White, Carlisle; M. E. Ken- 
dall, and H. Ferrin, Carmel; C. F. Reeves, Char- 
lottsville; Carl Buzan, Cicero; F. W. Blanton, 
Clayton; J. M. Holder, Clifford; Paul Darnell, 
Coatesville; L. E. Lake, Colfax; Royal Clapp, 
Columbia City; E. C. Yount, Tom Syler, and 
H. H. Sohn, Columbus; H. L. Gray, Crawfords- 
ville; Floyd Myers, Crown Point; J. E. Lynch, 
Darlington; K. Engler and R. Loft, Dayton; 
S. G. Beatty, Earl Park; H. Mutz, Edinburg; 
E. B. Adamson, Eggerstown; W. Adams, 
Elizabethtown; J. D. Kiefer, and R. J. Lewis, 
Elwood; 

Frank and Max P. Sellars, Forest; Clyde Keys 
and G. B. McBane, Fortville; J. Frantz, Frank- 
fort; I. S. Valentine, and L. S. Conarroe, Frank- 
lin; G. Miles, Frankton; 

Chris R. Bahler, Galveston; Adam Egly, 
Geneva; Willis Charles, J. F. Russell, and Otto 
Howe, Greensburg; H. E. Miller, Greentown; J. 
Loible, Greenville; Frank Ackels, Hobbs; F. H. 
Wellman, Holland; P. Strock, Hudson; A. E. 
Sohn, Jonesville; 

Cc. N. Clark, Kempton; Morris Worl, Kennard; 
V. W. Moore, Kirklin; W. A. Gray, Kirkpatrick; 
A. N. Hudson, Kitchel; R. D. Springer, Knights- 
town; L. Cheadle, Knox; 
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J. E. Francis and C. C. Parlon, Lafayette; 
M. D. Martin, Lafontaine; L. A. Garner, Law- 
renceburg; Sowers, Lebanon; Lester 
De Poy, Lincoln; H. G. Tyler, W. G. Einspahr 
and F. A. Dahl, Lowell; J. T. Jeffers, Lyons; 

Vawter Irwin, Madison; A. O. Thomas and 
Wm. Thomas, Marion; Will Nordmeyer, Mars; 
Ura Seeger, Marshfield; E. O. Cook, Mecca; Ray 
and Lowell Knauff, Mexico; W. S. Wisehart, 
Millville; Roy Camp, Monticello; H. A. Unger, 
Morristown; Kenneth H. Stump, H. F. Coppes 
and R. Bailey, Nappanee; T. C. Hightshue, New 
Augusta; Robt. Thompson, New Market; Frank 


Kiesler, New Middleton; S. C. Corkins, New 
Palestine; Don B. Jenkins, Noblesville; Clay 
Syler, N. Manchester; 

F. Ayers, Pendleton; E. LaMott, Pershing; 


Alva Stout, Plymouth; E, M. Haynes, Portland; 
V. R. Morrow, Princeton; O. E. Powell, Raub; 
L. E. Greenwood, Rensselaer; R. Wilson, 
Rochester; H. Jackley, Rockfield; Wayne Cox, 
Rosedale; A. Strauch, Royal Center; E. L. Rose, 
Rushville; T. B. Wilson, Russellville; 

E. E. McMichael, St. John; W. Kreinhagen, 
and J. L. Blish, Seymour; E. J. Mendenhall, 
Sheridan; E. A. Wolfe, Shipshewana; Glen Gar- 
tin, Simms; H. Richards and C. Lockwood, 
Southport; Walter Penrod, South Whitley; C. S. 
Anderson, Stockwell; C. T. Wilson, Sulphur 
Springs; C. C. Currens, Sycamore; 

F. K. Culp, Tefft; H. Miller, Terre Haute; 
R. M. Davis, Tipton; Elmer Carlton, Twinville; 
C. L. Northlane, Union City; Mrs. E. N. Cook, 
Union Mills; W. EB. and Maurice Bechdol, Wal- 
ton; Roy L. Mossburg, Warren; W. Haug, Don 
Burres, Claude C. Barnes and P. E. Goodrich, 
Winchester; K. R. Applegate, Winnemac; Emery 
R. Chase, Whitesville; W. V. Guingrich, and 
Joe Trachsel, Wolcott; K. B. Cook, Zionsville. 


Orderly Seed Packaging 


Recommended 


A com’ite of the American Seed Trade Ass’n 
recommends that after July 1, 1941, all seeds be 
quoted and sold with the cost of bags included 
in the price of seeds. 

All seeds, except peas, beans and corn, should 
be packed in bags which permit sampling with 
a seed trier. This is made possible and prac- 
tical by the new fabrics recently developed. A 
table of comparative costs is attached. 

For the purpose of identification, the com’ite 
recommends that members of the A. S. T. A. 
and others adopt distinctive combinations of 
colored thread in the closing of seed bags. 
These colors and combinations to be registered 
with the Secretary of the A. S. T. A. 

Com’ite members: Lloyd M. Brown, Roy A. 
Edwards, Floyd A. Fields, Carlyle Jefferson, 
H. Trimble McCullough, Guy M. Purcell, 
Howard Withey, Earl M. Page, chairman. 


Washington News 


May 31 is the tentative date for a refer- 
endum on marketing quotas for the 1941 wheat 
crop. 

Of the 278,000,000 bus. of 1940 wheat put 
under loan officials stated early in February 
that 2,000,000 bus. had been redeemed. 


Movement of government owned grain 
from interior points to Gulf and Atlantic ports 
is said to be under consideration by the A.A.A. 


Diversion into livestock feed of 12,500,000 
bus. of potatoes has been announced by the 
A.A.A. by payment of 15c per 60 Ib. bushel to 
growers. 

A liberal construction of the arms bill 
would authorize the president to give away 
United States crops to foreign governments, 
thus effectively disposing of our surpluses. 

H. R. 611 has been referred to the House 
comite on agriculture. It provides for the cer- 
tificate plan, levying a processing tax on wheat 
of 15 to 2714 cents per bushel. 

The C. C. C. office at Chicago will make 
sales thru state and county farmer A.A.A. 
com’ites of 59,000,000 bus. terminal stored and 
16,000,000 bus. of sub-terminal stored corn at 
a price relationship to Chicago prices, but in no 
case less than 65c per bushel for No. 2 yellow, 
plus the transit value of freight, if any. The 
corn held at terminals is offered at 65 to 69c. 

Three forces are pulling in different direc- 
tions in the farm aid program. Carl Robbins, 
pres. of the C.C.C., favors the certificate plan. 


Rudolph M. Evans of the A.A.A. favors a high 
loan policy. Economists in the Buro of Agri- 
cultural Economics oppose both of them and 
want acreage reductions by a change in the 
law. In a recent speech at Purdue University 
Sec’y Claude R. Wickard intimated that the 
ever normal granary did not supply the answer 
to the present problems of producers of wheat, 
cotton, lard, tobacco. 


Corn Grading Lower 


Corn received at representative markets dur- 
ing the first half of January graded lower than 
that inspected in December, reports to the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service show. Of the in- 
spected receipts during the first 15 days of Jan- 
uary, only 44 per cent graded No. 3 or better 
compared with 58 per cent in these grades dur- 
ing the last half of December and 62 per cent 
for the entire month of December. The num- 
ber of inspections falling into No. 4, 5, and 
Sample Grade increased accordingly. Excess 
moisture as a result of rains and the open win- 
ter continued principally responsible for the 
lowering of the grade of the market receipts. 

The inspections this season are in marked 
contrast to those of a year ago when 98 per 
cent of the January 1-15 inspections at repre- 
sentative markets graded No. 3 or better, and 
52 per cent graded No. 1. Only 2 per cent 
graded No. 1, and 6 per cent graded No. 2, Jan. 
1-15, 1941, 

Farmers are probably holding back corn con- 
taining excessive moisture in hope that dry, 
windy weather would reduce the moisture con- 
tent. 


Subsidized sales to Mexico of two or three 
million bus. of wheat have been made re- 
cently thru the Federal Surplus Marketing 
Corporation. 


Little Rock Broker Passes Away 


Charles Lee Gordy, a resident of Little Rock, 
Ark., since 1897, and who engaged in the bro- 
kerage business 30 years ago, died unexpectedly 
of heart failure the evening of Dec. 23 while 
at the home of a friend, on the way to a func- 
tion at the Little Rock Country Club. Two 
physicians in the party gave him prompt atten- 
tion but he was pronounced dead when taken 
to the hospital. He was 69 years of age. 

His firm, C. L. Gordy Co.,- held member- 
ship in the Little Rock Grain Exchange; and 
for the past two years he had conducted his 
business from his home. He is survived by his 
wife, a daughter and a son, C. L. Gordy, Jr., 
who will continue the business. 


Cc. L. Gordy, Little Rock, Ark., Deceased. 
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Meal Moth Widely Prevalent 


At a meeting attended by grain dealers from 
forty stations at Onarga, Ill., Jan. 23, the entire 
evening was given to discussion of insect dam- 
age to stored corn. 

Dr. Farrar, research entomologist of the IIli- 
nois State Natural History Survey, led the 
discussion. 

From reports it appears there is little dam- 
age in this section by Angoumois moth, but 
Indian meal moth is prevalent in all localities 
in steel bins, elevators and on farms. Many 
report corn caking on the tops of the bins, 
caused by smaller insects such as foreign grain 
beetle, weevil, saw-toothed beetle, etc. 

Fumigants have proven unsatisfactory in 
halting deterioration. Probably because of bulk 
of large bins, insufficient amounts used, or in- 
ability to confine the gases. No one believed he 
had achieved a 100 per cent kill by this treat- 
ment. It is too expensive. 

“Dealers in this section of Illinois are run- 
ning and cleaning the corn over a %%-inch 
screen, taking out all dirt, cracked corn and 
insects and lowering the temperature to around 
30 degrees. They hope this will hold the grain 
until about May, when further infestation must 
be guarded against. Since grain on the farm is 
infested it is at once apparent that the grain 
dealers have something to think about,” writes 
Curt Stout of Gilman, Il. 


lowa Co-operative Meet 


The Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of Iowa 
held its annual meeting Jan. 28, 29 and 30 at 
the Hotel Savery, Des Moines, with the largest 
first day crowd in its history, more than 500 
being present. 

CARL WILKENS, Sioux City, sec’y of the 
Raw Materials National Council, speaking on 
“Our Economic Riddle and its Solution,” said 
the nation is headed for international social- 
ism, bankruptcy and that democracy will be a 
thing of the past, unless the United States es- 
tablishes farm prices at parity and raises tariffs 
to the same level. He said that the reciprocal 
trade agreements had been against the best in- 
terests of agriculture. 

Wilkens condemned the efforts of the gov- 
ernment toward helping agriculture as having 
been futile. 

BERT STRUYK, manager of the Farmers 
Co-operative Ass’n, Sheldon, Iowa, suggested 
handling sidelines that would give better serv- 
ice to the customers, such as feed, flour, salt 
and perhaps some particular line when the 
competitor’s prices are high. He also suggested 
handling of seed corn as a new side line. 

R. M. EVANS, Washington, administrator 
of the A.A.A., declared that, “If any of you 
farmers think that you can beat this farming 
game this year without the tightest kind of 
control, you won’t be kidding anybody but 
yourselyes—and perhaps your creditors. 

“From the standpoint of corn-hog producers, 
all the factors in the current situation point 
unmistakably to one certain conclusion. In order 
to avert a serious crisis, we must hold down 
our corn acreages very closely this season, and 
if the crop is anywhere near normal we will 
have to ask for a referendum on marketing 
quotas for corn this fall. Let me tell you 
frankly what the alternative is. 

“Failure to keep a tight control on corn 
acreage and failure to approve marketing quotas 
would mean a calamity every bit as serious as 
the situation in 1932. A corn loan would be 
impossible, and the price of corn would prob- 
ably drop to 25 or 30 cents a bushel. Consider- 
ing the trend of livestock prices, livestock pro- 
duction would tend to increase to the point 
where, in a year or so, beef and pork prices 
would have a disastrous sinking spell. The re- 
sult would mean ruin for many farmers in the 
corn belt.” 

Officers were re-elected as follows: Oscar 
Heline, of Marcus, Iowa, pres.; William H. 
Yungclas, of Webster City, vice pres., and 
Donald E. Edison, of Fort Dodge, sec’y. 
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Handling Charges and Insects 
Disturb N. D. Dealers 


(Continued from page 110) 


sory on all grain elevators, fidelity bonds are 
optional. 

L. T. STROM, Landa, N. D.—In my opinion 
the country elevator should not be obliged to 
pay taxes on the grain which he has in store 
under the storage agreement. The state does 
not take the ownership of this grain into con- 
sideration. Under the agreement the govern- 
ment owns this grain, and as the state cannot 
tax the government the elevator is left holding 
the bag. The CCC refuses to pay the tax. 
The elevator is helpless to do anything about 
it. If enough grain men band together to fight 
this imposition we may be able to correct it. 
We will require the services of an attorney. 
The first step would be to have a court decision 
on the storage agreement. This agreement con- 
stitutes a lease on that part of your elevator 
in which government grain is stored. This 
grain has never been in the possession of the 
elevator, but in the possession of the govern- 
ment. The elevator is acting as an agent for 
the government. We have been the link which 
made it possible to bring this loan program to 
the farmer. I am sincere in the belief we 
should make every effort to induce the state to 
return the taxes already paid, as it had no right 
to collect and no right to retain. Why should 
we pay taxes on the property of another. 

It was the consensus that the existing law 
should be left alone, as any attempted tamper- 
ing would lead to something worse. 

SECY CONAWAY—It is said 
taxes will always be with us, 
not sure of the taxes. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


T. E. GOULDING, Edmore, gave one of 
the most interesting and informative talks of 
the convention. He had for his subject the 
Operation of a Country Elevator, and covered 
every phase of the subject, showing clearly he 
has collected a vast fund of knowledge in his 
many years as manager of a country “elevator. 
Excerpts from his talk will be published later. 


E. S. FERGUSON, the first president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce to 
address a North Dakota convention, was the 
other speaker which made this session the high 
light of the convention. In his discourse on the 
Commission Merchant’s Place in the Picture he 
called attention to the important place the com- 
mission merchants occupies in the merchandis- 
ing of the country’s grain. His address will be 
published in a later number. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


WILLIAM McARTHUR, Washington, 
D. C. presented the case of the AAA. While 
this subject has been discussed from many 
angles before all recent grain trade conven- 
tions, readers will find additional information 
in this talk which is quoted elsewhere in this 
number. 


B. E. GROOM, Fargo, Sec’y Greater N. D. 
Ass'n, gave a glowing picture of the Future 
of Agriculture i Ne! He sardine parte 
Prospects for 1941 are good. There is a good 
supply of seed and the supply of feed on the 
farms is ample. There is more power on the 
farm than ever before. A greater number of 
implements are being used. We had good fall 
rains, and we hear less talk of moisture needs 
than for a long time. Right now the state is 
covered with a blanket of snow. The grass- 
hopper threat is not as great according to our 
entomologists. We can expect more control on 
the next crop. The development of new crops 
in our state is indeed encouraging. We are 
just beginning to realize that our state will 
grow satisfactory crops of many varieties. 
Who, a few years ago, would have expected 
to see fields of corn in North Dakota, it was 
unheard of. Sweet clover is another crop 
which is coming to the fore. Sugar beets are 


death and 
but now we are 


, 


becoming an important crop. This development 
of new crops must continue, we must make 
use of the land taken out of production. 

The greater production of flax was urged by 
Mr. Groom, and he scored the laws which have 
prevented greater production of this seed. He 
asked for the restoration of the law which will 
permit the continued seeding of flax mixed 
with sweet clover: 

N. E. WILLIAMS, Fargo, told of the work 
which had been done and is being done to se- 
cure a more equitable rate for the grain shipper. 


Thursday Morning Session 


CAPT. L. C. WEBSTER, Minneapolis, 
sec’y Northwest Country Elevator Shippers 
Ass’n, spoke on the conflict of state and federal 
laws, and told his audience of the imperative 
need of immediate action to bring these laws 
more in line. This address will be published 
later. 

CAPT. WEBSTER—The handling charge 
in N. D. is 2c the lowest of any state. In 
Kansas the charge is 5c, and you are in terri- 
tory with less volume. You cannot handle grain 


for 2c. It is rank injustice. 
SEC-Y CONAWAY explained what was 
done to make it possible for N. D. elevators 


to sign the Uniform Storage Agreement. He 
said: The 2c handling charge is not enough. 
The time has come when you can get a better 
deal under the agreement. You cannot possibly 
handle grain for 2c and make money. In my 
opinion it would not be well to tamper with the 
2c charge. The AAA will be out some day. 
Legislation would be enacted which may lower 
it. Am afraid they may say “we will lower 
the handling charge to such a point they will 
be sorry they ever complained about the 2c.” | 
think we better leave things alone, with the de- 
fense plan, regulations etc, they will not act 
sanely, and we could expect anything. We 
should memoralize the legislature to give the 
Commission power to waive rights as long as 
the government loan program is in effect. 

CAPT. WEBSTER—The trade is afraid to 
throw it into the hands of four or five men 
for a decision. The legislature could be told 
the rate would be established by the Com- 
mission. 

RALPH GUNKLEMAN, Fargo, suggested 
a committee be appointed to memoralize the 
legislature, and asked what would be done with 
the grain of the new crop. 

PRES. ALBRIGHT appointed a committee 
headed by F. H. Gladstone, Grafton, to memor- 
alize the legislature to pass an enabling act 
giving full authority to the Public Service 
Commission, to set the handling charge on 
grain, and thereby remove the conflicting sec- 
tions of the state law as compared with the 
terms of the Uniform Storage Agreement. 


The Final Session 


The final session was devoted exclusively to 
the business of the convention. 

The resolutions committee presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolutions Adopted at Grand Forks 

Real thought was given to the preparation of 
resolutions which would best convey the con- 
victions of the convention, and be of greatest 
value to the trade of the state. 

Resolutions of thanks to the Board of Edu- 
cation of Grand Forks for placing its beautiful 
high school.auditorium at the disposal of the 
ass’n for all its sessions; to the grain firms, 
elevator supply houses and others for their 
generous contributions and support; to the 
officers and directors of the ass’n. Another 
protested the ruling against seeding flax with 
clover and one urged the support of the amend- 
ment to the Corporation Farming Law in H. R. 
80. Others of import were: 

Demand Storage Room for Coming Crop 


WHEREAS, the present crop prospects not 
only in the state of North Dakota or the spring 
wheat region but throughout the wheat growing 
section as a whole are very promign es: for the 
coming season, and 
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WHEREAS, a major portion of the entire 
storage facilities of the nation are now taken up 
with recent favorable production regardless of 
efforts to control, and 


WHEREAS, it becomes necessary either to 
build new storage facilities or take immediate 
steps to dispose of the surplus now on hand 

THEREFORE, we instruct our President to 
name a committee of three members to work 
with the Secretary’s office in co-ordinating the 
facilities of the Legislature, the Public Service 
Commission and the Governor’s Office, in order 
that pressure might be brought to bear on au- 
thorities in control of the Uniform Warehouse 
Agreement and its interpretation to amend_ it 
in such a way that permission may be granted 
to warehousemen throughout the country to ship 
out and dispose of a sufficient quantity to care 
for the new crop now in prospect, 

Ask Suspension of Laws Conflicting with 
Warehouse Agreement 
WHEREAS, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to operate a grain warehousing business during 

the present state of world affairs, and 

WHEREAS, an emergency has been declared 
in conjunction with the national defense pro- 
gram co-ordinating production and transporta- 
tion facilities in the United States, and 

WHEREAS, state laws and federal statutes 
are often in conflict rendering violation of both 
very probable 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that we, 
the delegates at this convention assembled in 
the city of Grand Forks, February 4, 5 and 6, 
instruct our Secretary to memoralize the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota, now in session, to pass 
an enabling act giving full authority to our 
Public Service Commission to exercise its own 
discretion as to waiving certain rights under 
state law wherein it conflicts with the federal 
Uniform Warehouse Agreement until such time 
as the present emergency has entirely dis- 
appeared or become of a less dangerous nature 
to the welfare of the producers of this state. 

Demand Vigilant Investigation of 
Elevator Fires 

WHEREAS, it is our well considered opinion 
that the fire hazard to grain warehouses in our 
state because of their strategic importance to 
our national defense may be greater than here- 
tofore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we urge our State Legisla- 
ture to increase the appropriation of the office 
of State Fire Marshal that it may increase its 
field force necessary to investigate and prosecute 
fires which appear to be of incendiary origin 
and that a transcript of this resolution be dis- 
patched to the House Committee on Appropria- 


tions. 
Officers Elected 


Pres. Walter Albright, Bonetraill; vice-pres., 
Jon Jones, Garske; sec’y, Charles Conaway, 
Fargo; ass’t sec’y, Lenora Ronning, Fargo. 
All retiring directors were re-elected. 

Adjourned to meet in Fargo in 1942. 


Entertainment 


An extensive and varied program of enter- 
tainment was offered the visiting delegates and 
their wives. Theatre parties and luncheons for 
the ladies, wrestling matches, boxing bouts and 
basketball games for the men. The facilities of 
the Dacotah Hotel were overtaxed the night 
of the banquet, but regardless of the crowding 
those present had a gala evening. Following 
the dinner. M. M. Oppegard, Grand Forks 
publisher, presented many acts of entertainment. 
Dinner music was furnished by the N. D. U. 
Orchestra. Regardless of an extreme change 
in the weather many journeyed to East Grand 
Forks to round out the night dancing. 


Grand Forks Convention Notes 


Pres. Walter Albright presided at all ses- 
sions, and kept the delegates on their toes. 

The delegates were agreeably surprised 
Tuesday morning when Ass’t Sec’y Lenora Ron- 
ning presented her diminutive nephew who 

“spoke his piece” with great gusto much to the 

enjoyment of all. Wednesday morning Leslie 
Anderson, son of Director Paul Anderson, 
Grafton, accompanied by Mary Jane Price, also 
of Grafton, easily demonstrated why he has 
twice been ‘placed in the championship clarinet 
players’ class. 

The Grainmen’s Band not only played sev- 
eral selections before each session, but serenaded 
the guests in their hotels each day. 

Identification badges were furnished by the 
Mill Mutuals, represented by Bill Hinckley 
and K. F. Thompson. 

Grain elevator builders present were: J. H. 


and L. L. Fisch and W. K. Fankhandle, J. H. 
[Concluded on page 127] 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms: fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock, Ark.—Senate Bill No. 32 was in- 
troduced Jan. 20: Feed and Fertilizer—Transfer 
of administration of Feed and Fertilizer laws to 
State Plant Board; bond furnished by chief in- 
spector. 

Conway, Ark.—Clarence Day, formerly con- 
nected with the L. P. Crafton Flour & Feed 
Co., has purchased the Cal Day Feed Co. store. 
His father, from whom he purchased the busi- 
ness, will be associated with him in the busi- 
ness.—J. H. G. 


Newport, Ark.—Farmers sell their corn to 
shellers in the shuck, the latter shell it and put 
it on the market. Alf James of Jackson County 
Mill & Gin. Co. reported his firm has shelled 
45,000 bus. this winter and will shell much 
more.—J. H. G. 


Malvern, Ark.—We will repair and enlarge 
our feed mill. We get our grain out of Missouri 
and Illinois by trucks for our elevator and corn 
mill. We manufacture corn meal and chops; 
we wholesale all other kinds of feeds, flour and 
lumber. J. M, Clem, Clem Mill & Gin Co. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Gov. Homer M. Adkins 
has proposed a two-cent tax on each 100-lb. 
sack of rice for a sales promotion fund, such 
as Louisiana has already approved, and the 
bill providing for such a levy will be intro- 
duced in the legislature shortly.—J. H. G. 


Stuttgart, Ark.—Blue Rose rice topped a dol- 
lar a bushel Jan. 27, when the Arkansas State 
Rice Milling Co. purchased 4,000 bus. at $1.00 
at the farm or the equivalent of $1.03 in the 
mill. All varieties have moved upward in price 
since the first of the year but the advance in 
Blue Rose has been more rapid because of the 
short yield.—J. H. G. 

Little Rock, Ark.—C. L. Gordy, Jr., has taken 
over the C. L. Gordy Co., founded by the late 
C. L. Gordy, and will continue the business in 
the same manner as it has been operated here- 
tofore. Charles Lee Gordy, 69, founder and head 
of the firm, died suddenly Dec. 28, of a heart 
attack, while attending a party at the home of 
A. B. Pickett. Mr. Gordy came here in 1897. 
He entered the brokerage business 30 years ago. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ramona, Cal.—Ransom Bros. have sold their 
feed department here to C. E. Durkin. 

Bakersfield, Cal.—The San Joaquin Grain Co., 
operator of a huge plant at Fourteenth and D 
Sts., is celebrating 16 years in business here 
this month. 

Sacramento, Cal.—A 882 was introduced Jan. 
22: Feedstuffs—Reduces annual license fee from 
$5.00 yearly to $2.00 yearly for stores mixing 
commercial feedstuffs. A 1147 introduced Jan. 
23: Commercial Feeding Stuffs—Specifies the 
contents of commercial feeding stuffs. 


Escondido, Cal.—Stanley M. and Robert N. 
Ransom of Ramona have sold their local Ransom 
Bros. Feed Store to H. P. Spry, who took charge 
at once. Mr. Spry has been a representative in 
this area of the Albers Bros. Milling Co. for the 
last four years, and is experienced in the feed 
business. 


CANADA 


Fort William, Ont.—Construction of between 
40,000,000 and 50,000,000 bus. of distress storage 
at the lakehead by the government probably will 
commence between Apr. 15 and 20, or as soon as 
frost is sufficiently out of the ground to per- 
mit building operations, it is said. The agree- 
ment between grain companies and the gov- 
ernment for carrying out the contemplated pro- 
gram is still under revision. An announcement 
is expected to be forthcoming within the next 
few days. 


Chatham, Ont.—The elevator and grain drier 
of Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Co., Ltd., nine 
miles out, was destroyed by fire Jan. 30. 


Union Point, Man.—W. J. Parker recently 
was elected president of the Manitoba Wheat 
Pool, to succeed the late Paul F. Bredt. C. H. 
Burnell was named honorary president, G. N. 
McConnell, vice-pres.; and T, W. Baldwin exec- 
utive com’ite member. 

Port Arthur, Ont.—Saskatechewan Pool Ter- 
minals is prepared to construct storage sheds 
here with a total capacity of 10,000,000 bus. it 
was stated. J. D. Read, Regina, general man- 
ager and F. N. McLaren, manager at Winnipeg 
for the company, recently viewed sites here for 
the construction of the temporary grain storage 
bins. No definite announcement can be made, 
however, until action facilitating the program 
is taken at Ottawa, it is stated. 

Port Arthur, Ont.—A com’ite appointed by the 
city council recently met with representatives 
of the Parrish & Heimbecker Co. and the Mani- 
toba Pool to discuss leasing city property for 
approximately five years, the expected life of 
the temporary storage units planned to be erect- 
ed here. The Parrish & Heimbecker Co. is in- 
terested in property beside its elevator at inter- 


city, and the Manitoba Pool has inquired about 
the city property near Pool 1 elevator, at inter- 
city, and Pool 9 elevator, in Current River. 


WINNIPEG LETTER 


Mathieson, president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, at the close of trading on 
Jan. 25 presented sixteen instruments for the 
organization of a brass band at the Royal Air 
Force Flying Training School. Donors were a 
group of exchange members. 

Frank George Simpson, 88, died Jan. 24. Dur- 
ing his early years in the West he was super- 
intendent of elevators and grain buyer for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Later he became 
manager of the Grain Insurance Ass’n of Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, retiring in 
1928. 

Flight-Lieut. A. H. F. (‘‘Hammy’’) Alloway, 
R. C. A. F., was killed Jan. 22 in a flying acci- 
dent in England. Flight-Lieut. Alloway joined 
the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., in 1932 as assistant 
to Major Strange in the Agricultural Research 
Dept.; he was personally Known to many of the 
company’s agents and crop correspondents. 


G. R. Severson, who has retired as Winnipeg 
manager of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
was honored by executives of 30 of the line 
country elevator companies who gathered at 
the Manitoba Club recently. Luncheon was 
given by the North-West Line Elvtrs. Ass’n, 
in which organization he was a director for sev- 
eral years, and of which he also is a past presi- 
dent. Mr. Severson was with Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd., for more than 30 years. S. D. 
McEachern has succeeded him. 


Aaron Cohen, vice-pres. of the Canada At- 
lantic Grain Co., Ltd., Jan. 30 was fined $200 
and costs in provincial police court here, con- 
victed on a charge of aiding and abbetting the 
unlawful export of capital from Canada. Earlier 
in January the company was fined $1,000 and 
costs when convicted of unlawfully exporting 
eapital from the Dominion. Testimony was that 
on June 25, 1940, steps were taken to wind up 
the firm and that the company then had to its 
credit $86,279 in American funds with Canada 
Atlantic Grain Export Co., Ine., of New York. 
Majority of shares in both companies were 
owned by United States residents and in the 
winding up proceedings the assets of the Cana- 
dian company were distributed among the share- 
holders of both companies. The court held the 
$86,279 was exported from.Canada by the ac- 
tion of the Canadian company, not only without 
permission of the foreign exchange control board 
but without its knowledge. It also held that 
the export of this capital was a breach of an 
order-in-council passed under the authority of 
the War Measures Act. 


George S. 


Julesburg, Colo.—B. H. Achenbach has pur- 
chased the interests of Letha Wilson in the local 
elevator. 


Denver, Colo.—House Bill No. 972 introduced 


Jan. 25: Agriculture—An act to amend para- 
graphs (h) and (k), Section 1, Chapter 90, Ses- 
sion Law of Colorado, 1937, entitled “An Act 


Relating to Agriculture and Agricultural Prod- 
ucts,” providing for investigations of the busi- 
ness and affairs of wholesale purchasers there- 
of, whether under contract or otherwise; and 
for licensing and regulation of purchasers of 
such products; unfair trade practices in connec- 
tion with such products. 


ILLINOIS 


Ipava, Tll.—The Ipava Farmers 
will install a one-ton electric hoist. 


Elvtr. Co. 


LeRoy, Ill.—J. E. Denny & Son recently in- 
stalled new molasses mixing equipment. 

Ficklin, Ul.—Tuscola Co-op. Grain Co. sus- 
tained a small loss because of high winds in 
December. 

Kansas, Ill.—Hobart Mullins of Farmer City 


has been placed in charge of the Federal North 
Iowa Grain Co.’s local elevator. 


Ludlow, 11l.—The Ludlow Farmers Elevator is 
being re-organized on a co-operative basis, 
changing from a corporate basis. 

Rushville, Ill.—Thieves stole 10 bus. of alsike 
and 9 bus. of clover seed, valued at $175, from 
the Bader & Co. elevator on the night of Jan. 27. 

Redmon, Ill.—A. O. Babb has been named 
manager of the Federal North Iowa Grain Co. 
elevator, filling the vacancy caused by the death 
of S. D. Metcalf. 

Manito, Ill.—Friends of Teis Velde, manager 
of the Norris Grain Co. elevator, are extending 
to him their deepest sympathy in the recent 
death of his wife. 

Wyoming, Ill.—The Rahmeyer Feed Store has 
moved to new quarters in the Colwell building. 
On opening day lunch was served thruout the 
day and evening to all visitors. 

Greenfield, Ill.—George W. Cole was re-ap- 
pointed manager of the Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. elevator, a position he has held since 
organization of the company 23 years ago. 

Warrington (Kansas p. o), Ill.—Basil Kenney 
of Brocton has been transferred to the Federal 
North Iowa Grain Co.’s local elevator as assist- 
ant manager of the Kansas-Warrington station. 


LaGrange, Ill—Percy O. Ward, 70, for 50 
years a grain adviser in the Chicago markets, 
died of a heart attack on the elevated platform 
at LaSalle and VanBuren Sts., Chicago, Jan. 20. 


Edinburg, Ill—George A. Wacker, 74, a re- 
tired elevator operator and former mayor of 
Edinburg, died of a heart attack at Fort Myers, 
Fla., recently, where he was spending the win- 
ter:—P. J.P. 

Putnam, Ill.—Guy T. French, who has been 
manager of the Putnam Grain Co. for the last 
three years, recently resigned his position and 
will leave for California to further his education 
following the appointment of his successor here. 


Harvel, Ill—The Spencer-Kellogg Grain Co. 
elevator was destroyed by fire the night of Jan. 
29 with a loss estimated at $25,000 by the com- 
pany. Contents included 17,000 bus. of corn and 
5,000 bus. of soybeans. Earl Deardorff is man- 
ager. 

Modesto, Ill.—Plans to rebuild the Palmyra- 
Modesto Grain Co. elevator Which was destroyed 
by fire Jan. 6, are being .considered. Actual 
construction will not begin, however, until a 
definite decision has been reached on the opera- 
tion of the railroad, the latter expected within 
the next two._months,” officials stated. The 
manager, E. L. Henry, is continuing with the 
wholesale and retail business. 
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Assumption, Ill.—We have just completed a 
small warehouse which we will use for storage 
of soybean oil meal and feed. We are install- 
ing a Clipper Super 18 soybean cleaner, to be 
in operation this month.—Assumption Elvtr Co., 
Clyde E. Robb. 


Carterville, Ill.—Monroe D. Colp, 66, president 
of the Community Flour Mills and of the Colp 
Lumber Co. of Carbondale, Ill., died of a heart 
ailment recently, at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo. He had been engaged in business in South- 
ern Illinois for 50 years.—P. J. P. 


Millstadt, Ill—Management of the Millstadt 
Milling Co. have worked out a plan to separate 
the various aspects of the company’s business, 
effective Feb. 3. An office has been opened in 
the feed mill on Laurel St., and all feed busi- 
ness is being handled there with George Bue- 
cher in charge. The department is operating 
as the Millstadt Feed Co. 


Morris, Ill.—O. B. Robbins, manager of the 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co. elevator at 
Dwight a few years ago, was elected a director 
of the Co-operative Allied Grain Dealers’ Corp. 
of Morris at a special meeting held recently. 
Frank McCormick of Marseilles was the other 
director elected, the election increasing the 
number of directors from 9 to 11. 


Milledgeville, Ill.—W. A. Litwiller became the 
full owner of the W. A. Puterbaugh grain, lum- 
ber and coal business, effective Jan. 1. Mr. 
Puterbaugh, who passed away in January, 1939, 
started the business here in 1886, with a grain 
elevator. Mr. Litwiller, his son-in-law, joined 
him in 1932, at which time the lumber and coal 
business of I. N. Evans was purchased. 


Highland, Ill.—The Eclipse Feed Mill has re- 
sumed operations in its remodeled and enlarged 
plant. All the latest type machinery has been 
installed to replace the equipment that was 
lost by fire last year. The complete line of 28 
feeds is now being manufactured on a larger 
scale than ever before. Since the fire the prod- 
ucts have been mixed by contract by East St. 
Louis mills. B. R. Bauman is manager of the 
plant. 


» Pekin, Il.—A “Mr. Walker” has been calling 
on grain dealers in this vicinity, attempting to 
collect for subscriptions to the Grain & Feed 
Journals, but in some cases without success. 
No one by the name of ‘Walker’ has ever been 
in the employ of the Grain Dealers Journal or 
the Grain & Feed Journals, and has no author- 
ity to represent us in any capacity. When 
paying strangers for anything issue check to 
firm you wish to receive money, then the ir- 
responsible solicitor must commit forgery to 
get the cash.—Charles S. Clark, Manager. 


Champaign, Ill—A milling unit for the pro- 
duction of soybean flour and grits used in the 
prepared dog food has been installed at Swift 
& Co.’s local plant. Three new French screw 
presses also have been installed in the mill to 
raise the total to nine of the machines with 
aggregate crushing capacity for 6,000 bus. daily, 
reports Manager Nelson P. Noble. Three more 
Allis-Chalmers Driers were installed at the same 
time, along with two oil legs to replace oil 
pumps. The company recently completed con- 
struction of additional storage tanks which in- 
creased the total storage capacity of the ele- 
vator to 1,000,000 bus. James Stewart & Co. 
had the contract. 


Steward, Ill.—Claude V. Herrmann, former 
manager of the Steward Co-operative Grain Co., 
Since reorganized, and the following other for- 
mer Officials, Alvin Detig, pres.; Otto Wick- 
ness, Howard Ackland, August Stunkel and 
Howard Ritchie, directors, pleaded not guilty to 
grand larceny charges when arraigned Jan. 13 
before Circuit Court Judge Harry E. Wheat 
of Freeport. The men were indicted on three 
counts after Martin Hall, George Bernardin and 
Fred Conrad, farmers, complained to authori- 
ties that corn which they had delivered to the 
grain company’s elevator here was sold with- 
out permission from the owners, who further 
complained that they received no money for 
the grain. 
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Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Roseville, Ill.—The Farmers Grain Co. de- 
clared a 15% dividend on capital stock at its 
recent annual meeting. The company is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary this year. During 
the last year among improvements made was 
the laying of one block of water mains at the 
company’s expense for further fire protection. 
Oscar Merkle is manager of the elevator. 


Quincy, Ill.—Approximately 500 persons were 
guests the afternoon of Jan. 24 of Pape & Loos 
Milling Co., and the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., for a program of motion pictures 
showing the proper use and effects of the feed- 
ing of poultry and stock feeds. An interesting 
program of entertainment was provided and re- 
freshments were served. Ben Rickey of the 
Hubbard Milling Co. acted as master of cere- 
monies. 


Bellmont, Ill.—We have built recently a 30x50 
ft., two-story tile seed house. The first floor is 
concrete, second hardwood. We are installing 
two 250-bu. reserve bins, floor level Fairbanks 
Seale, belt elevator to elevate bags from one 
floor to another, a new 29D recleaner, seed ele- 
vator with 7x4 inch cups, with an inside and 
outside dump pit so we can dump loose grain 
and seed and elevate it directly into a bin or 
over the recleaner from the truck. We buy 
lespedeza, red clover, mammoth clover, alsike, 
red top, mong beans, and brown, yellow and 
black beans. We also do custom work for our 
trade. We buy grain at our two elevators, 
Bellmont and Browns. and sell Wayne feeds, 
coal and farm implements.—L. E. Meyer & Sons. 


CHICAGO NOTES ’ 


Paul Felix Warburg has been admitted to 
partnership in J. S. Bache & Co. 


Leander R. McKee, Muscatine, Ia., has been 
elected to membership in the Chicago Board 
of Trade.—A. G. T. 

Timothy J. Kiley has resigned as chief of the 
grain inspection division of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

William J. Springer, a wheat pit broker for 
many years, died of a heart ailment at his home 
Feb. 10. Mr. Springer was a member of the 
Board of Trade since 1907. 


Fred H. Clutton was re-appointed sec’y of the 
Board of Trade Jan. 28. William B. Bosworth 
was re-appointed assistant sec’y and Emil A. 
Stake was renamed treasurer. 


Herman Nagel has formed the firm of Her- 
man Nagel, Inc., with offices on Jackson Blvd., 
and will manufacture and distribute a mineral 
concentrate, his products known as ‘Formula 
Bo 


Since the recent death of Alonzo C. Curry 
the business of A. C. Curry, Grain and Seeds, 
is being conducted as before by his son, J. C. 
Curry, who has been a member of the Board 
of Trade since 1916. 


Sales of membership certificates in the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade were at $550, an advance 
of $10 over preceding transfer basis. Posted 
offers of memberships were at $500, and the 
highest bid was $450. 

Axel C. Ahlman has been appointed by Gov. 
Green acting chief of the Illinois State -Grain 
Inspection Department, and will serve for 60 
days. Mr. Ahlman served as acting chief grain 
inspector for 13 months in 1935 and 1936 when 
Gov. Horner was unable to get a confirmation 
of his nominee. 

P. B. Carey, first vice-pres. of the Board of 
Trade, will head the executive com’ite of the 
exchange this year. H. S. Austrian will be chair- 
man of the finance com’ite. Chairmen of the 
other com’ites of the Board of Trade are: busi- 
ness conduct, T. C. Rodman; claims, O. S. 
Dowse; clearing house, T. J. Friel; cotton, A. J. 
Riffle; cottonseed oil, Robert Burrows; floor, 
L. D. Godfrey; grain, Roland McHenry; law, 
H. S. Austrian; market reports, R. I. Mansfield; 
membership, H. C. Schaack, provisions, Robert 
Burrows; personnel, R. H. Gardner; public re- 
lations, R. I. Mansfield; real estate and trans- 
portation, G. W. Hales; rules, E, A. Green. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Board of Trade has adopted a new rule 
which provides \that assessments against a 
member inducted into miltary service. may be 
remitted. 


Murry Nelson, 72, an attorney identified with 
the grain trade for many years, died Feb. 4. 
He was a member of the law firm of Adams, 
Nelson & Williamson. His father, the late Murry 
Nelson, also was prominent in Chicago grain 
circles, being in the grain commission business 
in the early ’90s. 


Gerstenberg & Co. have leased the Grand 
Trunk and the Hayford Elevators, giving them, 
with the Standard Elevator, a storage capacity 
of 1,500,000 bus. in the three houses. Altho ex- 
orbitant switching charges in the Chicago dis- 
trict discourage a transfer business, storage 
can be made profitable under present conditions. 

Michael J. Hanley passed away Jan. 24 aged 
87 years. At one time he was employed in the 
state grain inspection department, and for many 


_ years prior to his retirement was a sidewalk 


contractor. One son survives him, Robert J. 
Hanley, a member of the Board of Trade, and 
sec’y and assistant treas. of the Norris Grain 
Co. 

The Board of Trade Clearing Corp. has eased 
margin requirements of its members on wheat, 
corn, rye and lard by 15 to 25 per cent. New 
requirements are 4c per bushel on wheat and 
rye, 3c on corn and $250 per contract on lard. 
Heretofore the requirements were 5c on wheat 
and rye, 4c on corn and $300 on lard. Commis- 
sion concerns were expected to correspondingly 
reduce margins required from their customers. 
These changes do not affect the minimum mar- 
gin requirements for non-member trades, fixed 
by the directors of the exchange, which remain 
at 10c on wheat and rye, 8c on corn, and 5¢e on 
oats. 


INDIANA 


Columbia City, Ind.—Farmers Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. has filed preliminary notice of dissolution. 


Hagerstown, Ind.—Hagerstown Grain Co, in- 
stalled a Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter and Grader. 


Sellersburg, Ind.—J. Gienger & Co., produce 
and grain firm, have moved to East Chestnut 
St. 


Avery (Frankfort R. F. D. 3), Ind.—The Avery 
Elevator, owned by C. R. Paul, burned to the 
ground Jan. 17. 


Marion, Ind.—The Wayne Feed Co. held a 
banquet and meeting for this district at the 
Spencer Hotel Jan. 30. 


Hartford City, Ind.—Hartford City Milling Co. 
installed a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, 
ton capacity with motor drive. 


Crawfordsville, Ind.—Newt Busenbark, of Bu- 
senbark Grain Co., who has been in ill health 
recently, is recuperating in Texas. 


Thornhope (Oak p.o.), Ind.— The Farmers 
Grain & Supply Co. has reorganized to comply 
with the Agricultural Marketing Act. 


Chesterton, Ind.—John Hjelm, 75, who for 
many years was engaged in the grain and feed 
business here, died recently of a heart attack.— 
W. B.-C. 


Lizton, Ind.—Painting of the elevator and 
other properties is contemplated by the Lizton 
Grain & Lumber Co., which is operated by Rus- 
sell Shahan. 


Cayuga, Ind.—Contrary to earlier reports, the 
Cayuga Milling Co. has not changed hands. 
Charles Hosford continues to operate this busy 
grain and milling plant. 


Dunreith, Ind.—William Kiser, head of Dun- 
reith Grain Co., is reported to be in the Metho- 
dist Hospital at Indianapolis. He has been in 
ill health for some time. 


New Palestine, Ind.—The New Palestine Elvtr. 
Co. is reported contemplating extension of its 
retail sales room. Hardware will be added to 
the list of sidelines handled. 


New Market, Ind.—Enterprising Layne & 
Thompson Grain Co. has under construction the 
beginnings of a small soybean oil extraction 
plant to utilize the solvent system. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Paul G. Riley, 46, district 
manager of Allied Mills, Inc., died here recently, 
after a brief illness. He had been connected 
with the feed manufacturing industry since 
1926, joining McMillin interests at Fort Wayne, 
which later merged with the American Milling 
Co., under the name, Allied Mills, Inc. 
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Waveland, Ind.—Leland Gooding, former 
agent of Busenbark Grain Co., leased the ele- 
vator from this company Nov. 1 and now op- 
erates under the name Waveland Elevator. 


Greencastle, Ind.—Remodeling of the former 
South End Elevator, recently purchased by Har- 
ley Miller of Bainbridge, is being rushed to 
’ completion, preparatory to placing the plant in 
operation. L. J. MeMillin is doing the work. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Following the death of John 
D. Martin, owner and operator of the Martin 
Feed Store, oldest operating local feed company, 
his heirs did not see fit to continue operation 
and we purchased the stock.—Crabbs Reynolds 
Taylor Co. 


Germantown (Pershing p.o.), Ind.—The Farm- 
ers Grain Co., managed by E. G. Lamott, re- 
cently installed a one-ton vertical Kelley-Duplex 
Feed Mixer to handle its increased volume of 
feed business. Its old mixer, a smaller size, has 
been turned to use in mixing feed concentrates, 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Northeastern Hay & 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of Indiana held its annual 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerce building 
the evening of Jan. 21. A dinner preceded the 
business session, about fifty men being present. 
Avon Burk of Decatur presided over the session. 
Ralph H. Brown, Chicago, made the principal 
address of the evening, his subject, ‘‘Grain Mar- 
kets and National Defense.” Officials of the 
Ass’n for the coming year are Roy L. Mossburg, 
Warren, president; Orville Badertscher, Bluff- 
ton, vice-pres.; L. R. Rumsyre, Columbia City, 
sec’y-treas. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Arguments on the interpre- 
tation of the Indiana gross income tax law have 
been heard in superior court here in an appeal 
filed by the Allied Mills, Inc. The case is ex- 
pected to go to the United States Supreme 
Court before the litigation is completed. Allied 
Mills, Inc., feed manufacturer, is seeking to re- 
cover several thousand dollars in gross income 
tax which it maintains was wrongfully collected 
by the state for 1936 and 1937. The company, 
with plants here and at Peoria and East St. 
Louis, Ill., ships many of its products from the 
Illinois plants for the purpose of obtaining more 
advantageous freight rates in various sections 
of Indiana. The company contends that this 
constitutes interstate commerce and therefore 
such sales are not subject to the Indiana tax. 
The gross income tax division insists that re- 
ceipts from such shipments should be taxed the 
same as those from the local plant and that the 
fact that the firm has a plant here makes it en- 
tirely an Indiana company. 


Richmond, Ind.—Finishing work.on the new 
combination grain elevator, feed mill, and de- 
partmentalized warehouse of the Wayne County 
Farm Buro Co-operative Ass’n, Inc., which is 
managed by E. W. Parrish, has been virtually 
completed except for erection of the ass’n’s bulk 
oil plant. The new building is located on Route 
35, about two blocks north of the Richmond city 
limits, on an 11 acre tract of land served by a 
12-car spur track from, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The building is frame, iron-clad, 48x280 
ft., and includes a 72-ft. high grain elevator 
with capacity for 14,000 bus., and a one-story 
and basement warehouse with 224,000 square 
ft. of floor space, so planned that all parts of the 
building are of easy access. The warehouse 
stocks are divided into departments for the feed, 
implements, hardware, seeds, fertilizer, fencing, 
and building supplies divisions of the business. 
Truck storage is provided in the basement of 
the warehouse. Truckloads received are weighed 
on a 15-ton Fairbanks Truck Scale. Machinery 
in the elevator and feed plant was furnished 
by Sidney Grain Machinery Co., which super- 
vised construction. 


INDIANAPOLIS LETTER 


Indianapolis, Ind. — The state senate has 
passed a bill that would enable cities to levy a 
tax upon foreign and out-of-state corporations 
doing business in these municipalities. The max- 
imum tax allowed would be $1,000. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The many friends of Miss 
Eva True, ass’t sec’y of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n will be glad to know that she 
is recovering rapidly from results of her recent 
accident, and has returned to her home, with 
the conviction that she will soon be back in the 
office. The milk delivery wagon which skidded 
up on the sidewalk and knocked Miss True 
down was directly to blame for a severe gash 
over her eye and many bruises, but x-rays dis- 
closed no broken bones. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Don and Perey Bradford 
have closed their private wire office, so the 
Hoosier Capitol is now without continuous mar- 
kets, and buyers and sellers of grain will be 
dependent upon the newspapers for what is 
transpiring in the central markets. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—New members enrolled re- 
cently in the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n are 
Layne & Thompson Grain Co., New Market; 
Bainbridge Grain & Feed Co., Bainbridge; 
Farmers Feed & Coal Co., Bloomington; Wer- 
ner, Spencer & Tolford, Chicago; Columbus 
Milling Co., Columbus, and the Farm Minerals 
Co., Fishers.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana Grain Co-op- 
erative has built a truck load receiving unit at 
its terminal elevator, equipping it with a 40-ton 
truck scale with 10x40 ft. deck, with a stand of 
elevator legs fitted with Nu-Hy Buckets, and 
with two Western Overhead Truck Lifts so ar- 
ranged that they can be used together to dump 
semi-trailer trucks. Reliance Construction Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—S. B. 162. Introduced Tues- 
day by our own member, Senator Orville T. 
Stout. Bill defines illegal strikes and prohibits 
them, strikes called before attempts are made 
to arbitrate, strikes accompanied by violence 
and illegal picketing by persons not employed 
at the plant involved, picketing homes, ete. 
Provides for a fine and/or six months’ impris- 
onment. This is a good bill to protect business 
firms which do not now have any recourse or 
protection of their interests, as some of our 
own member firms can tell you from personal 
experience. Write at once to Senator Stout, in 
care of The Senate, State House Building, In- 
dianapolis, and indicate your approval of this 
bill, likewise write your own Senator to support 
it.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y, Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass'n. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Bills which are expected 
to be presented soon, in which we are greatly 
interested either in opposing or assisting in 
passage, are: an itinerant-merchant trucker bill, 
a change in the seed control laws, which we 
are watching for and will support. We shall 
continue to oppose a State Wage and Hour bill, 
the State entering the insurance business, a 
“little’’ Wagner Act, any further liberalization 
in the Indiana Employment Compensation Act, 
and also we will oppose a bill to be introduced 
which will organize a state department of ag- 
riculture. It would involve material changes in 
the present state seed and feed control depart- 
ments, and it would appear this would be made 
into a political set-up. The bill to repeal the 
truck weight tax has passed the House and is 
now in the Senate. When writing to your 
Senators and Representatives, indicate your 
ideas on these bills—Fred K. Sale, sec’y, Indi- 
ana Grain Dealers Ass'n. 


IOWA 


Baxter, Ia.—Paul Waddle was retained as 
manager of the Baxter Grain & Coal Co. at its 
annual meeting.—L. A. G. 

Tama, Ia.—Robt. Beale, manager of N. S. 
Beale & Son, was elected president of the local 
Commercial Club.—Art Torkelson. 

Early, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co., William 
Jackson, manager, recently installed a new 
truck lift and remodeled its driveway. 
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Harlan, Ia.—The Harlan 
stalled a new feed mixer. 


Hamburg, Ia.—Orville Athen has purchased 
the Good Grain & Implement Co.—L. A. G. 


Mt. Pleasant, Ia.—Chris Nelling was re-hired 
as manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. A com’ite 
was named to consider building an office.— 
orc Aca Gre 


Waverly, Ia.—The Farmers Exchange recent- 
ly voted 8% dividend on its stock and 5% 
patronage dividend on the 1940 business han- 
dled.—A. G. T. 


Lynnville, Ia.—L. I. Gause was elected sec’y- 
treas. of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. recently and 
Charles Russell was re-hired as manager.—Art 
Torkelson with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Decorah, Ia.—The Winneshiek Co-op. Ass’n 
recently held its annual meeting and reported a 
gross business of $569,686.00 for the year 1940. 
Net profit was $7,382.82.—Art Torkelson. 


Centerville, Ia.—Fire from combustion in the 
dryer of the Standard Soybean plant on Feb. 5, 
which was quickly brot under control, did an 
estimated $200 damage.—‘‘Art’’ Torkelson. 


Crippen (Emmetsburg p. o.), Ia.—Raymond 
Dixon, formerly an assistant manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co. elevator at Anthon, is new 
manager of the company’s Crippen country ele- 
vator. 


Lakota, Ia.—Two tons of feed, in sacks, were 
stolen from the J. P. Schissel & Son elevator 
warehouse the night of Jan. 27. The lock on 
the side door was broken to gain entrance to 
the warehouse. 


Goldfield, Ia.—John Rod sold his feed and 
grinding business to Sylvis Jones, who will take 
possession Mar. 11. Kenneth Nelson, who has 
been managing the local business, will continue 
to work there temporarily. 


Winfield, Ia.—Clone Swarts was re-hired as 
manager of the Winfield Elvtr. & Supply Co. 
and all directors and officers were re-elected. 
During the year the balance due on the eleva- 
tor built in 1937 was paid.—L. A. G. 


Blencoe, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. reports 
1940 as a banner year, more business being 
transacted in 1940 than in the past eight years. 
A gross profit of $14,000 was realized. W. C. 
Hendrick is the manager.—Art Torkelson. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—J. J. Hajny, who has been 
associated with Acme Feed Co. for the past 35 
years, sold his business to Donald R. Laird, ef- 
fective last Jan. 1. The retail store and mill in 
the future will be known as Laird’s Feed Co. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—E. J. Heck formed the 
Edward J. Heck Co. and will operate as a 
broker in several feed items including a line of 
vitamin ingredients. Mr. Heck formerly was 
with the sales department of the Ouren Seed 
Co. at Council Bluffs. 


Jesup, Ia.—The Farmers Grain & Stock Co. 
recently held its annual meeting and announced 
a net profit of $6,948 for the past year. Its offi- 
cers were re-elected. C. E. Hood is sec’y and 
manager of the business.—Art Torkelson with 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Mills recently in- 


Storm Lake, Ia.—Forest Judy, manager of the 
Adams Feed Co., has bot the hatchery buildings, 
acreage and residence of J. N. Knight at Lake- 
side. He plans to conduct experimental work 
with chickens and moved to the residence Feb. 
1, but will retain the local business. 


“RANDOLPH” 
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Graettinger, Ia.—Dan McCarty, 65, retired 
farmer and manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co., 
died Jan. 17 of a heart attack.—L. A. G. 


Inwood, Ia.—H. F. Forest will open a feed 
mixing plant in the M. H. Bahnson building on 
Main St. He is an experienced grain man. The 
product of the Forest mixing plant will be put 
out under its own trade name of ‘‘None Better.”’ 
Grain bins are being built and the necessary 
machinery installed. 


Hardy, Ia.—The Farmers Elevator, Charles 
Helland manager, :declared a ten per cent divi- 
dend at its recent annual meeting. The com- 
pany enjoyed one of the best years of its his- 
tory, it was reported. Over 200 persons attended 
the meeting when pancakes, sandwiches and 
coffee were served during the day. 

Wellsburg, Ia.—George Potgeter has taken 
over the active management of his local eleva- 
tor and will make this the headquarters of his 
elevator chain. C. C. Meyer, who has been in 
charge of the elevator for the last five years, 
has moved to Waterloo where he has taken a 
position with the Herrick Refrigerator Co. 


Ottumwa, Ia.—Its feed department will con- 
tinue to operate altho the Iowa Poultry Pro- 
ducers Marketing Ass’n is in receivership. The 
receiver is Lloyd E. Sherman of the Omaha 
Bank for Co-operatives, to which the Marketing 
Ass’n owes $349,858.73. The feed department has 
been profitable and is known as the Wapello 
County Produce & Supply Co. 

Dennison, Ia.—H. L. Fitch, manager of the 
Dowd Milling Co., sustained a broken leg on 
Dee. 24 when a wagon loaded with corn rolled 


off the incline at the mill, pinning his leg 
against a post. A farmer had brot the corn to 
the mill. The horses refusing to stand still 


while it was being dumped, were unhitched and 
employes of the plant were moving the wagon 
by hand when the accident occurred. 


Muscatine, Ia.—Employes of the Mississippi 
Feed & Grain Co. here voted 15 for and 3 
against the formation of a Muscatine branch 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers union, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. Negotiations for 
a contract will be started on Feb. 15, it was 
announced. The organization of the branch was 
the culmination of activities during the last two 
weeks since a three hour strike at the plant. 


Le Mars, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. filed 
suit in the Plymouth county district court re- 
cently against H. R. Schultz, ex-manager of the 
elevator, asking for an accounting and audit of 
the books during his tenure. Schultz was man- 
ager of the elevator company from Jan. 1, 1933, 
to Feb. 13, 1940, and it is alleged he failed and 
neglected to keep accurate accounts. Plaintiff 
demands judgment against the defendant for 
any sums owing and asks the court to order the 
defendant to make full disclosure of the busi- 
ness under his management. 


Marcus, Ia.—Explosion of an air compressor 
in the basement of the Farmers Elevator office 
building, used for operating the dump, recently 
blew pieces of the pipe thru the floor, battered 
and moved the furnace, and blew out windows 
and door panels, causing damage estimated at 
several hundred dollars. No one was injured as 
no employes were in the building at the time. 


Plainfield, Ia.—We have purchased the eleva- 
tor, feed house, coal sheds, filling station, farm 
machinery, warehouse and manager’s residence 
from the Plainfield Co-op. Ass’n. We are mov- 
ing the elevator and feed warehouse to our 
present location in the south end of town and 
are building a new milling and mixing plant in 
connection. We are also building additional feed 
warehouse room.—J. Roach Sons, Inc.—The com- 
pany lost its elevator by fire a few weeks ago. 
It is to this site the elevator is being moved, 
to replace the burned plant, 

Centerville, Ia.—Lee Wray, employed by the 
Standard Soy Bean Mills, was seriously in- 
jured when caught in a drive belt at the mill . 
the morning of Jan. 20. Wray noticed the main 
drive belt on the driers was slipping, and went 
aloft to put dressing on it. His clothing caught 
and he was pulled toward the pulley. His left 
arm was caught between the belt and the pulley 
and badly lacerated, one of the main arteries 
being severed. Fellow employes stopped the ma- 
chinery and he was rushed at once to the hos- 
pital. It is feared he may lose the use of his 
arm. 


Bondurant, Ia.—As a forerunner of its annual 
meeting the Farmers Elvtr. Co. served dinner 
to over 400 persons Jan. 11. Entertainment 
was provided after which the company held 
its annual business meeting. Mgr. Dillavou re- 
ported 658,000 bus. of grain were handled dur- 
ing the year, and that a net profit of $10,678.66 
was made for the year. The steady growth of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. is emphasized in the 
fact that during the year the company has 
purchased the local Clark Brown Grain Co. ele- 
vator and now has three large buildings with a 
total storage capacity of 80,000 bus. 


DES MOINES LETTER 
Senate Bill No. 12 was 
Grain Tax Exemption—Allowing all 


unbonded agricultural warehouses to 
an additional year’s tax exemption. 


The Des Moines Elvtr. Co. has moved its 
general office to quarters in the Fleming build- 
ing. The company operates a half-million ter- 
minal here and ten country warehouses in Iowa. 


introduced Jan. 14: 
grain in 
be given 


Vernon K. Reece, head of the poultry and 
turkey feed department of Sargent & Co., has 
resigned to accept a position as sales manager 
of the Vy-Lactos laboratories, mfrs. of vitamin 
concentrates, dried molasses and yeast concen- 
trates. Chris F. Miller of Atlantic, Ia., has 
been named field supervisor for Sargent & Co. 


| GOODRICH BROS. CO. 


ELEVATOR 
Winchester, Ind. 


is equipped with a 


Automatic, Oil Burning 


Direct Heat 


DRIER AND COOLER 


GOODRICH BROS. CO. ELEVATOR 
WINCHESTER, IND. 


They’re Profit Makers 


HESS WARMING AND 
VENTILATING CO. 


1211 SO. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


the GRED;aLERS. JOURNAL 


Don R. Jorgensen, formerly associated with the 
Des Moines Elvtr. Co., has joined the personnel 
of Inland Mills, Inc., as manager of the grain 
department. 


The House passed HF22 by a vote of 92 to 
12, and when it reaches the Senate it is ex- 
pected to be railroaded thru. This bill relates 
to the assessment of property for taxation, 
providing for the assessment at 60% of the 
actual value. 

A revision of the Itinerant Merchants Bill 
will come up soon, in which we are especially 
interested. The revisions have been written 
by a com’ite selected by the State Motor Ve- 
hicle Dept. and will put some teeth in the bill. 
The changes include the definition of an itin- 
erant merchant to read ‘‘anyone who trans- 
ports personal property for sale by him into 
or thru the state.’’ As the bill now reads the 
itinerant peddler may pass thru the state with- 
out being licensed under this law. The indem- 
nity bond is to be raised to $500; and the words 
“feed and seed’ have been added to the itiner- 
ant merchants’ loads. Contact your senators and 
representatives and let them know that this 
revised bill will be beneficial to your business. 
—Harold E. Theile, sec’y, Western Grain & Feed 
Ass'n, 

Under the sales tax bill which has been in- 
troduced before the state legislature the re- 
tailers would be required to carry on hand a 
series of printed forms in the nature of receipts, 
half of which would be torn from a container 
and given to the customer at the time of the 
purchase, Harold E. Theile, sec’y of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed Ass’n, in naming objections 
to this bill points out that it would require re- 
tailers to purchase these receipts in advance, 
thus having their funds invested in them; he 
adds that it would make it difficult to adjust 
returns as well as involve accounting principles. 
It is also proposed by the law that county 
treasurers be allowed a certain percentage for 
selling these receipts to dealers, as well as the 
rental and purchase of containers. Mr. Thiele 
states the ass’n is opposed to the bill as unde- 
sirable legislation and urges ass’n members to 
contact their senators and representatives seek- 
ing opposition to the measure. The ass’n goes 
on record as favoring passage of H. F. 85, 
which provides for clearances of bank checks 
at par. 


KANSAS 


Seneca, Kan.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
completed a new addition to its warehouse. 


Jetmore, Kan.—W. D. Sinclair is remodeling 
his elevator, operated as the Sinclair Grain Co. 


Harper, Kan.—The Imperial Flour Mills Co. 
reported an electrical damage loss occurring 
Jan. 10. 


Hilton (MePherson p. o.), Kan.—Thieves 
broke into the Farmers Co-op. Elevator office 
recently, damaged the safe, but took nothing of 
value. 

Zenith, Kan.—The Zenith Co-op. Grain, Live- 
stock & Mercantile Co. is building a battery 
of 4 conerete tanks detached from its concrete 
elevator. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Charles Colby, president 
of the Hutchinson Board of Trade, has left the 
grain business to engage in the petroleum busi- 
ness at Kingman, Kan. 


Ottawa, Kan.—The Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator is constructing a 40,000 bu. storage bin, 
an addition to its elevator. The bin will be 
30 ft. square, of metal clad frame construc- 
tion. 


Niles, Kan.—We are erecting two 25,000-bu. 
steel grain tanks which will give us a 130,000- 
bu. capacity for wheat.—Mike A. Barrett, pres. 
and mgr., Farmers Grain & Live Stock Co-op. 
Mere. Ass’n. 


Latham, Kan.—Brant Ellis, whose grain ele- 
vator was destroyed by fire early Jan. 9, will 
rebuild a feed mill structure west of his pres- 
ent feed store. He will do custom grinding and 
handle some grain. 

Kiowa, Kan.—A 100,000-bu. concrete elevator 
has just been completed for the O. K. Co-opera- 
tive Grain & Mere. Co. It is a driveway-thru- 
the-center type of structure, 144 ft. high, and 
is located north and adjacent to the company’s 
older elevator on West Main St. The A. F. 
Roberts Const. Co. had the contract. Mrs. Hor- 
ace Luty is manager of the Co-operative. The 
firm also has an elevator located on the Mis- 
souri Pacific tracks on East Main St. 


has 
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Hutchinson, Kan.—The Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. reported an electrical damage loss 
occurring on Jan. 28. 


Dillwyn (Macksville p. 0.), Kan.—The Dillwyn 
Grain & Supply Co. is building a battery of 5 
concrete tanks detached from its present tanks. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—The Wolcott-Lincoln Grain 
offices have moved to new quarters off the 
trading floor of the Board of Trade. O. L. New- 
comer, who has been the telegraph operator in 
the Wolcott-Lincoln office, will be the regular 
Board of Trade operator hereafter. 


Garnett, Kan.—Earl Farrow, local grain deal- 
er, will construct a grain elevator here this 
spring, of approximately 20,000 bus. capacity. 
Ground beside the Missouri Pacific railway has 
been leased for the site. The plant will be com- 
pleted in time to handle the spring crops. 


Alden, Kan.—Benjamin Werner, former as- 
sistant manager, has been elected manager of 
the Farmers elevator here, to succeed J. A. 
Werner, resigned. Dale Proffitt recently re- 
signed his place at the elevator, taking a posi- 
tion at Delhart, Mich. He has been suceeded 
by Kenneth Shepherd of Johnson. 


Sterling, Kan.—The Midwest Transport Co.’s 
new 3,500-bu. elevator is nearing completion. 
The custom grinding and mixing plant has been 
placed in operation. The elevator will be used 
for storage of feed grains for the company’s 
use, and a full line of poultry, dairy and hog 
feeds is now available, manufactured here. 


Dodge City, Kan.—Construction of our 250,- 

000-bu. elevator was started Jan. 27 by Chal- 
mers & Borton to whom contract was awarded. 
It will be completed June 1,: Concrete construc- 
tion will be used thruout, the elevator being 
built so additional storage can be added later if 
desired.—Dodge City Co-operative Exchange. 
, Cedar Point, Kan.—We sold our mill and ele- 
vator to Ray Crofoot, one of the largest cattle- 
men in our country, who will operate as a grain 
and feed business, and will grind his own grain 
for feeding cattle. Mr. Crofoot takes possession 
Apr. 1. My sons and myself will try to find a 
grain and feed business to operate.—Arnold 
Brunner, Brunner Flour & Feed Mill. 


Buhler, Kan.—Mrs. J. C. Regier, wife of the 
president of the Buhler Mill & Elvtr. Co., was 
fatally injured Jan. 27 near Tallahassee, Fla. 
Mrs. Regier, who was 58 years of age, suffered 
a skull fracture when the car in which she and 
Mr. Regier were taking a vacation trip after a 
business visit to Memphis, crashed into a pick- 


up truck. Mr. Regier escaped with minor in- 
juries. : 
Salina, Kan.—The contract for construction 


of the 1,000,000-bu. addition for the Shellabarger 
Milling Co.’s terminal elevator has been award- 
ed to Chalmers & Borton. Horner & Wyatt 
prepared the plans and will supervise construc- 
tion. The 24 new bins, doubling the present ca- 
pacity, are expected to be finished in time to 
take care of 1941 wheat. The bins will be 22 ft. 
in diameter and 105 ft. high. 


Galva, Kan.—The A. L. Flook Grain Co. will 
continue business under the ownership and su- 
pervision of the Flook family. Actual opera- 
tions will be directed by A. W. Bennett of 
Oklahoma City, an experienced grain man of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, with W. S. Lovett con- 
tinuing as assistant. The services and policies 
of the late Alva L. Flook will be carried out by 
those who have assumed charge of the eleva- 
tor and business. 


Scottsville, Kan.—The Decker Grain Co. will 
replace its 10,000-bu. elevator with a completely 
modern $27,000 grain elevator, with capacity of 
80,000 bus. The new building will be constructed 
almost entirely of concrete with center drive. 
It will be 155 ft. high from the bottom of the 
boot to the top of the headhouse and will stand 
134 ft. high from the ground level. It will be 34 
ft. wide and 43 ft. long. A 30-ton concrete deck 
scale will be installed. Chalmers & Borton were 
awarded the contract. 


Girard, Kan.—O. C. Servis, who has been 
manager of the Crawford County Farmers Union 
Elevators for the last two years, recently re- 
signed from the position and has been succeeded 
by Walter Coester, formerly of Hepler. Mr. 
Coester sold his Hepler elevator last summer 
and retired from the business at that time. 
There are seven elevators in the Crawford 
County line, headquarters of which are here, 
and the others located at Farlington, Brazil- 
ton, Walnut, Monmouth, Beulah and McCune. 
A mill is operated in connection with the last 
named elevator. 


Wichita, Kan.—The Kansas Milling Co. an- 
nounced construction will start at once on a 
700,000-bu. addition to its grain elevators. The 
structure will increase Wichita’s grain storage 
facilities to 14,295,000 bus. 


Emporia, Kan.—The Kansas Soybean Mills, 
Inc., has let contracts for construction of a 
mill and installation of machinery, work to start 
immediately. The project calls for the remodel- 
ing of the old mill of the Lord Grain Co., also, 
which will be used for the processing of soy- 
beans. The new machinery to be installed can 
be used for the processing of flax as well as 
soybeans. Enough locally grown soybeans are 
in storage to operate the plant for two months, 
according to Ted Lord, president of the soybean 
mills and former manager of the Lord Grain 


Co., which property has gone into the new 
corporation. : 
Wichita, Kan.—The Farmers Co-operative 


Commission Co. is constructing a 750,000-bu. 
concrete elevator north of Twenty-fifth and 
alongside the Missouri Pacific tracks, to be com- 
pleted by June 1. Ground has been purchased 
across the tracks west from the Missouri Pacific 
round house that will give the firm approximate- 
ly 1,500 ft. of trackage. Contract for construc- 
tion was let to Chalmers & Borton. The Farm- 
ers Co-operative Commission Co. is owned by 
more than 100 local co-operative elevators 
throughout south-central and south-west Kan- 
sas. H. C. Morton, Hutchinson, is general man- 
ager; A. E. Randle is local manager. The com- 
pany already has a 1,500,000-bu. capacity eleva- 
tor at Hutchinson, company headquarters, and 
a branch at Dodge City, of which Harry Hens- 
ley is manager. Board of Trade memberships 
are held here, at Hutchinson, Dodge City and 
Kansas City. 


TOPEKA LETTER 


The extension department of the Kansas State 
College will hold some county meetings, to be 
conducted in the form of schools under the di- 
rection of Warren Mather, assistant extension 
specialist. He will be assisted by W. B. Combs, 
senior marketing specialist, who will conduct 
classes in grain grading. All grain dealers are 
invited to these meetings (day), scheduled as 
follows: Clay Center, Feb. 10; Great Bend, Feb. 
11; Newton, Feb. 12; Lyons, Feb. 13; McPher- 
son, Feb. 14; Larned, Feb. 17. 


An occupational tax on grain, in lieu of any 
general property levy, at the rate of % mill a 
bushel on all grain received by dealers during 
calendar year was proposed in the Kansas 
house Jan. 27. In addition to the occupational 
tax on dealers, the bill would impose the same 
rate of assessment for privilege of harvesting 
or producing grain. Each producer would pay 
only one tax upon the bushel basis for grain 


= 


harvested by him, in lieu of all general prop- 
erty taxes on grain. The bill would require all 
grain dealers to register with their county 
clerks, who would be authorized to compute the 
taxes and include them on personal property 
statements. 


House Bill 39, introduced by Rep. Mayo of 
Finney County, and Senate Bill 33, introduced 
by Senator Hotchkiss of Osage County, are twin 
measures, and if enacted, would permit the filing 
of liens against crops for the payment of fuel 
and lubricants used in the harvesting of such 
crops. This bill proposes to amend Section 58-203 
and 204 of the General Statutes and would per- 
mit the filing of such liens 15 days after harvest. 
In other words, it would operate the same as 
the thrasher’s lien which has caused grain buy- 
ers many a headache in that they may be filed 
after the grain has been harvested, sold and 
shipped; yet, the dealer is made the collecting 
agency for such liens. Every grain buyer should 
write his legislative representatives asking that 
they oppose these two bills. 


KENTUCKY 


Cynthiana, Ky.—Lemons Bros. recently leased 
a part of the Crown Jewel Mill property. 


Louisville, Ky.—Edward J. O’Brien, Jr., was 
elected president of the Louisville Board of 
Trade at the recent annual election. Edward 
H. Hilliard was chosen first vice-pres.; Charles 
R. Bottorff, second vice-pres.; William <A. Stoll, 
third vice-pres.; Robert P. Bonnie, fourth vice- 
pres.; A. H. Bowman, fifth vice-pres.; William 
E. Morrow, sec’y and Earl R. Muir, treasurer. 


Henderson, Ky.— A carload of machinery has 
arrived for installation in the mill of the Ohio 
Valley Soy Bean Co-operative Mill. G. W. Allen, 
manager of the co-operative, said that the mill 
probably will be in operation about Feb. 10. 
Meanwhile, beans are being received from. mem- 
ber growers. Construction work on the mill, 
which is located on the site of the old A. Waller 
granary, has been completed.—W. B. C. 


Owensboro, Ky.—William Russell Keller, an 
employe of the Owensboro Grain Co. until he 
was. discharged shortly before Christmas, 
signed a confession admitting guilt in the theft 
of $140 from the company’s safe. The theft 
occurred the night of Jan. 16. The combination 
on the large door to the safe had been left un- 
turned but another door leading to a compart- 
ment in which the money was kept was locked 
and was pried open by the intruders. Another 
man, Kirby Wilson, held on the same charge, 
pleaded not guilty when both were arraigned in 
police court on charges of storehouse breaking. 


The Mangelsdorf Germinator 


is the only germinator on the market de- 
signed to make germination tests by both 
the light and the dark methods. The unit is 
equipped with five shelves, 10'' x 15" size, 
and will handle a total of approximately 120 
individual samples. The dimensions of the 
germinator are 17'' high, 19'' long and 
12\/"" wide. 


The temperature of the germinator is auto- 
matically controlled by a bimetal thermo- 
stat, which can be set to cover the various 
degrees of temperature. A 40-watt bulb is 
used as a heater. A circular thermometer is 
built in the door to give temperature read- 
ing from the outside. 


di ith light and 
dark Compan ee 2.DO 
rape 27.50 
(F.0.B. Atchison, Kansas) 
SEED TRADE 
REPORTING BUREAU, INC. 
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Lexington, Ky.—George Chambers Logan, 88, 
at one time a member of the Logan Bros. & 
Haggin grain and hemp firm here, -died at 
Georgetown of a heart attack Jan. 9. 


MARYLAND 


Berlin, Md.—Agar Feed Service, subsidiary of 
Agar Poultry Farms Corp., is operating, serving 


local broiler raisers with Arcady Feeds.—G. 
PHY: 

Baltimore, Md.—Edward Netre, local grain 
dealer, newly elected chairman of the Balti- 


more Chamber of Commerce, has been elected 
president of the Boys’ Home Society. 

Baltimore, Md.—William H. Kellum, 81, until 
his retirement some years ago operator of the 
grain and feed business of L. Kellum & Co., 
established many years ago by his fater, died 
at his home here Jan. 12. He was a member of 
the board of directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Z 

Baltimore, Md.—Thomas G. Hope was elected 
president of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 29. During the past year he had 
served as chairman of the executive com’ite. 
Cc. Emmerich Mears was elected vice-pres.; 
James B. Hessong was re-elected sec’y and 
treas., and Howard G. Disney, assistant sec’y. 
Mr. Hope is well known in the grain trade in 
which he has been associated since 1915. Mem- 
bers elected to the executive com’ite were Ed- 
ward Netre, chairman; Frank J. Otterbein, vice- 
chairman; J. George Oehrl, John W. Emory and 
William B. F. Hax. 


MICHIGAN 


Edmore, Mich.—The Edmore Grain & Lum- 
ber Co. sustained a small loss from high winds 
recently. 


Reese, Mich.—Reese Farmers Co-operative 
Ass’n reported a small loss incurred from recent 
high winds. 


Midland, Mich.—The Michigan Bean Co. re- 
ported its plant was damaged considerably by 
high winds recently. 


Dundee, Mich.—Karner Bros. had a small fire 
in their drier building recently, apparently 
caused by a hot bearing on a motor. 


Holland, Mich.—J. Frank White, 
the founders of the Beach Milling Co., 
Jan. 12 in Big Rapids after a long illness. 


67, one of 
died 


Carleton, Mich.—Theodore Kahlbaum, owner 
of Kahlbaum Bros. elevator which was de- 
stroyed by fire early in November, contemplates 
rebuilding the elevator. 


The Unvarnished Truth 


About Grain Fumigation 


An Informative : Series of 
Questions and Answers 


No. 1 Ts cold weather necessar- 


ily unfavorable to effective fumigation? 


No, this is a prevalent but erroneous 
belief based on misintepretation of the 
facts. The controlling factor is grain 
temperature. If active infestation is pres- 
ent, then effective treating is possible; if 
not, no present problem exists. In prac- 
tice, over half of the annual treating falls 
in the four coldest months. 


Anyone wishing more detailed information on 
this or other subjects related to grain fumiga- 
tion is invited to write us. Questioners will 
not be subjected to sales arguments, but will 
receive honest answers within the limits of our 
information. 


iio HICKORY  StREEH 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


North Branch, Mich.—Fire, originating from 
an oil burner, broke out in a storage building 
of the Wallace & Morley Co. elevator early 
Jan. 15, damaging the structure and beans 
stored there. 


Hartford, Mich.—The Hartford Gleaners Co- 
op. Elvtr. Co. has changed its name to Hart- 
ford Co-operative Elvtr. Co. There was a re- 
vision of articles of ass’n and new by-laws 
were adopted. 


Ogden, Mich.—The Blissfield Co-operative 
Co.’s building operations here are nearing com- 
pletion. Additions are being made to the feed 
grinding capacity, and when ready for opera- 
tion, George Sayers, manager, stated an open 
house celebration would be held at which time 
each farmer attending may have 500 Ibs. of 
grain ground free of charge. 


Zeeland, Mich.—The John A. Vanden Bosch 
Feed Co. now occupies its new office quarters 
on East Washington Ave., at the site of its 
new mill and elevator. The company moved its 
feed grinding equipment to the new site re- 
cently. The office building, completed in De- 
cember, is 26x24 ft. in size, with three rooms 
and all modern facilities. The mill is a whole- 
sale concern, operating thruout the entire state. 
It manufactures both dairy and poultry feeds. 


William Vanden Bosch is manager. John A. 
Vanden Bosch is owner and operator. 
Monroe, Mich.—The_ mill building of the 


Amendt Milling Co. plant and its contents were 
destroyed by fire early Jan. 25 with a loss esti- 
mated unofficially at $150,000. The company’s 
concrete elevator, office, engine room, ware- 
house and an old wooden elevator used for stor- 
age were saved. The blaze started in the 
grinding room. Three minor explosions were 
reported to have been heard. H. A. Connor, 
president of the company, died suddenly Jan. 
15 of a heart ailment. The successive losses 
of their president and mill have stunned com- 
pany officials. It was announced, however, the 
mill, which was insured, will be rebuilt. 


Blissfield, Mich.—The Blissfield Co-operative 
Co. at its annual meeting Jan. 22 heard Prof. 
R. V. Gunn, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, 
Michigan State College, describe the past year 
as very favorable from the standpoint of ag- 
riculture and predict an even brighter outlook 
for the coming year. Over 200 stockholders of 
the company were present for the occasion. J. 
C. Kitter, general manager of the company, re- 
ported a very good year. The total amount 
of wheat handled thru the local cffice amounted 
to $105,513; oats, $50,412; corn, $112,758; soy- 
beans, $36,395; seed and feed, $81,884 and coal, 
$63,299. The patronage and interest paid back 
to stockholders amounted to $10,000 in three 
percent patronage dividend and five percent 
stock dividend. During the past year the busi- 
ness has grown to such proportions that expan- 
sion programs were necessary, especially here 
and at the Ogden elevators. Here, a modern 
molasses mixer was installed recently; the com- 
pany purchased the Ford property adjoining the 
local offices, which afford additional storage 
space and gives added railroad frontage. George 
Sayers is manager of the Ogden elevator and 
Robert Delker is in charge at the Riga office. 


MINNESOTA 


Osseo, Minn.—An explosion recently damaged 
the Osseo Feed Mill, Arnold Emholtz, owner. 


Blackduck, Minn.—Floyd Sipes, proprietor of 
the new Blackduck Feed Store, has purchased 
a feed mixer. 


De Graff, Minn.—The Farmers Market Co. has 
purchased the Cargill, Inc., elevator here. J. 
B. McQuaid, manager. 


Mahnomen, Minn.—George Wilson is the new 
manager of the Farmers Elevator here, succeed- 
ing Stanley Jackson, resigned. 


Madelia, Minn.—Harold Schnickel is the new 
local agent for the Hubbard & Palmer Elevator 
Co., succeeding Norman Bestman. 


Waterville, Minn.—Fred Zollner, 74, who has 
operated a feed mill here for approximately 40 


years, died in a Rochester hospital of a heart 
attack. 


Underwood, Minn.—Nels Wilson has sold his 
flour and feed mill here to his brother, Oscar 
F. Wilson. The new proprietor will make con- 
siderable improvements. 


Springfield, Minn.—Lee Hier has purchased 
the interest of his father, T. E. Hier, in the 
feed mill and is now sole owner. The firm will 
be known as ‘Hier’s Feed Mill.” 


- ical tripper. 
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St. Paul, Minn.—S. F. 180, purported to change 
the policy of taxing grain received and handled 
by country warehouses, has been withdrawn by 
the authors. This definitely kills the bill. 


Erskine, Minn.—Oscar E. Carlson, 54, agent 
at the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator here for 
23 years, was found dead Jan. 29 at the eleva- 
tor. Death was attributed to a heart attack. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Ross A. Dinsmore, 70, at 
one time an officer and director of McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., died at his home here Jan. 11. 
When McCaull-Dinsmore dissolved, Mr. Dins- 
more retired from active business. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—General Mills, Inc., re- 
cently acquired the plant and building of the 
Northern Pump Co., in Northeast Minneapolis, 
which will be used to house the mechanical 
equipment division of General Mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Andrew Hall, 45, was 
killed recently while working on a cat-walk at 
the Van Dusen Harrington elevator. It is be- 
lieved his clothing became caught in a mechan- 
He was found by Arthur Paul- 
son, another employe. 


Beardsley, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co, has 
awarded contract to the J. H. Fisch Co. to build 
a 25,000-bu. iron clad elevator and a 14x28 ft. 
office building here. The elevator will be 
equipped with a 20-ton scale, a Strong-Scott 
Dump and Howell Head Drives. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce was host to a group of South 
Dakota grainmen of Crop Improvement Ass’n 
groups from Hutchinson and McCook Counties 
recently, at a grainmen’s banquet. Following 
the banquet a general discussion was held on 
“What the Grain Buyer Looks For.” It was 
brot out that standard grain varieties of a high 
quality are most profitable for the grain farmer. 


Kensington, Minn.—The Kellogg Commission 
Co. recently completed a feed mill which has 
been equipped with a modern type mixer, an 
attrition mill and a corn cracker and grader. 
Several bins and receiving legs have been in- 
stalled and a driveway built. A warehouse was 
constructed for storing sacked products. The 
scale and dump are located in the driveway of 
the mill. The T. E. Ibberson Co. had the con- 
tract. 


DULUTH LETTER 

Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts at Duluth-Su- 
perior for the month of January fell about 
three quarter of a million bushels under Janu- 
ary, 1940. Shipments exceeded those of a year 
ago, namely 1,239,447 bus. and 687,473 bus. in 
January, 1940. Total stocks at the close of 
January were 35,777,304 bus., against 26,930,908 
bus. last year.—F. G. C. 


Duluth, Minn.—R. G. Sims was elected presi- 
dent at the annual election of the Duluth Grain 
Commission Merchants Ass’n. W. J. McCabe 
was named vice-pres., and F. G. Carlson, sec’y. 
Re-elected directors were R. G. Sims, Wm. J. 
McCabe, W. W. Bleecher, E. H. Woodruff, with 
F. B. Mitchell replacing F. B. Getchell, re- 
signed and moved to Minneapolis.—F. G. C. 


Members of the Duluth Board of Trade will 
vote Feb. 14 on an amendment to the general 
rules and by-laws approved by the board of 
directors—to amend section 17, rule 14, by add- 
ing “During the last seven business days of 
any month in which grain is deliverable on 
contracts for future delivery, and during which 
period, as provided in rule II, there shall be 
no trades made for delivery in such month, 
contracts remaining open may, by mutual 
agreement, be settled by the exchange of the 
actual cash grain for the futures. When satis- 


factory evidence of such settlements has been 
presented to the Duluth Board of Trade Clear- 
ing Ass’n they shall not be considered as the 
execution of new trades but shall be accepted 
a Ma adjustment of such open contracts.’’—F. 
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The annual report of the Duluth Board of 
Trade for 1940 is in the printer’s hands and will 
be ready for distribution shortly.—F. G. C. 


Duluth, Minn.—Ely Salyards was elected pres- 
ident of the Duluth Board of Trade at the re- 
cent annual election. George G, Barnum was 
named vice-pres.; directors chosen were R. 8. 
Owens, H. B. Stoker and H. W. Wilson. 


Named on the Board of Trade Board of Arbi- 
tration were J. R. McCarthy, A. G. Ryan and 
A. B. Starkey. For Board of Appeals were C. 
E. Fuller, Jr., E. H. Schumacher, W. F. Star- 
key, W. N. Totman and G. C. Wilson. C. F. 
Macdonald was re-appointed sec’y and treas- 
urer.—F. G. C. 


The screenings market has taken a slump and 
slowing up demand, at least temporarily. The 
recent steady car shipping operations have sup- 
plied buyers with ample stock. Demand in the 
feeding line has been generally narrowed, the 
moderate winter weather having reduced con- 
sumption in some areas.—F. G. C. 


MISSOURI 


Martinsburg, Mo.—C. A. Blackmore was re- 
elected manager of the Farmers Elevator at the 
annual meeting, to serve for his third term.— 
SG Creal se 


Carrollton, Mo.—W. T. Belcher has built an 
8,000-bu. elevator on his farm 7 iniles north and 
1 mile east of here. Ernest Engineering Co. had 
the contract. 


Center, Mo.—J. T. McCoy has opened the 
Center Elvtr. & Produce Co. for business. The 
elevator has been undergoing repairs, repainting 
and a general feed stock has been put in.—P. 
Ai BS 


Jamesport, Mo.—The Farmers Produce Co. 
is building a 15,000-bu. studded type elevator, 
with sheller, cleaner and bins over the drive- 
way. The A. F. Roberts Const. Co. has the 
contract. 


Springfield, Mo.—The M. F. A. Milling Co. 
let contracts for the construction of a three- 
story warehouse and boiler room addition to 
the plant, to be used for feed storage. Horner 
& Wyatt designed the new unit and will super- 
vise its construction. 


Richmond, Mo.—Ray-Carroll County Grain 
Growers, Inc., recently entertained farmers of 
the surrounding community, with their families, 
at a celebration given at the elevator. Pan- 
eakes and coffee were served at noon and 
movies in technicolor shown during the after- 
noon.—P. J. P. 


Carrollton, Mo.—The Ray-Carroll County 
Grain Growers Ass’n let the contract for con- 
struction of its 65,000-bu. elevator to the Til- 
lotson Const. Co. Horner & Wyatt designed the 
elevator, which will replace the one destroyed 
by fire recently, and will supervise construction. 
The scale and dump, undamaged by the fire, 
will be utilized. 


Mexico, Mo.—Motions for the taxing of re- 
ceivership costs in the case of the Mexico Sav- 
ings Bank against the W. W. Pollock Milling & 
Elvtr. Co. recently were ordered held in abey- 
ance by Judge Frank Hollingsworth in Circuit 
Court. An application for appeal from the or- 
der of the court overruling the motion to set 
aside the order revoking the order appointing a 
receiver, filed by the bank, was cenied.—P. J. P. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—At the annual election of 
officers held Jan. 14, R. G. Graham of Dannen 
Grain & Milling Co. was re-elected president of 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange for 1941, and 
Kenneth B. Clark, local manager of the Salina 
Terminal Elevator Co., was re-elected vice- 
pres. Installation of officers and newly elected 
directors of the Exchange took place at the 
annual dinner and meeting of the membership 
held that evening at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Higginsville, Mo.—The Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Ass’n, after a number of meetings 
with members of other trade ass’ns who are in- 
terested in truck legislation, have compiled a 
bill which it believes meets the needs and covers 
the trucking problem of regulation, safety re- 
sponsibility, proper taxation, control, and all 
problems relating to the regulation of truck 
competition. Members of the ass’n are being 
urged to contact their county representative 
and district senator and urge support of the 
bill.—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y. 


Mexico, Mo.—A movement to push the prod- 
ucts of the W. W. Pollock Mill & Elvtr. Co. for 
local consumption has been launched by 25 local 
grocers in an effort to aid the mill during the 
recovery period following a 30-day lay-off dur- 
ing receivership, and is receiving hearty co-op- 
eration by the public.—P. J. P. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Missouri has a statute 
requiring employers to furnish a letter upon 
request to any person leaving their service, set- 
ting forth the period and nature of employ- 
ment and the reasons why this service was ter- 
minated, Penalties are provided for failure to 
comply with this provision. Several cases are 
pending in which damages are sought for fail- 
ure to furnish service letters or for failure to 
furnish an adequate statement as reason for 
dismissal. Grain dealers would do well to take 
careful note of this peculiar statute. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Choice of directors of the St. 
Joseph Grain Exchange for 1941, as shown by 
the membership vote on Jan. 7, resulted in the 
designation of K. B..Clark, E. M. Loutch, C. 
J. Hauber and C. D. Kieber for two-year terms, 
and M. A. Hayes for the 1941 term. Mr. Loutch 
is connected with Penney Grain Co. Mr. Hauber 
with Hauber Hay & Grain Co., Mr. Kieber is 
manager of Stratton Grain Co., and Mr. Hayes 
is manager of James E. Bennett & Co.’s St. 
Joseph office. Directors carrying over from 
1940 were Messrs. C. L. Scholl, W. S. Geiger, 
J. D. McKee and R. G. Graham. 


Clinton, Mo.—An overheated electric motor in 
the basement of Larabee Mill recently caused 
a fire that might have destroyed the plant had 
it not been for efficient work of employes and 
firemen. The burning motor sent the heat up 
thru a metal vent pipe endangering every floor 
of the plant proper. Immediately upon discov- 
ering the fire, employes went into action pa- 
trolling every floor. Power lines were cut off 
before water was turned onto the blaze, elimi- 
nating all danger of conducting heavy voltage 
over a water stream. Friction from slipping 
belts of the big feed grinder motor started the 
fire. Feed grinding was stopped until repairs 
were made. Lawrence Maher is manager of the 
plant.—P. J. P. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


William W. Sudduth, formerly with the G. B. 
R. Smith Milling Co. at Sherman, Tex., will be 
associated with the grain division of Larabee 
Flour Mills after Mar, 1. 


J. P. Parks is new chairman of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade millfeed com’ite. Other 
members of the com’ite are J. W. Cain, F. J. 
Farnen, Loren W. Johnson and EB. A. Hogan. 


Kansas City, Kan.—O. L. Nikles and Fred J. 
Wolfson bot the old Bulte milling property on 
Eighteenth St., for the establishment by the 
Kansas City Soybean Mills of a new soybean 
processing unit. 


Kansas City, Kan.—The Rosedale Milling Co., 
whose Rosedale property recently was taken 
over by the Continental Baking Co. for estab- 
lishment of a second whole wheat flour plant, 
has leased the warehouse at Seventeenth St. 
and Kansas Ave., containing 20,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, for the continuation of its feed 
business. 


Fees sought by a score of claimants in the 
reorganization proceedings of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., were slashed nearly in half Jan. 
25 by Judge Albert L. Reeves. In the memo- 
randum opinion, the recommendations of the 
securities and exchange commission, a govern- 
ment agency, were given full consideration. The 
aggregate amount of the applications, $185,000 
asked, was set at $90,000 as a maximum by the 
government agency. 


T. A. O’Sullivan, formerly sec’y-treas. of 
the Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., has been 
named manager of the grain department of the 
Flour Mills of America, assuming his duties 
Feb. 1. Mr. O’Sullivan will have charge of all 
terminal cash grain activities of the concern 
and jurisdiction over 27 country elevators, lo- 
cated at various points in the southwest. The 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co. will retain its 
name and will continue to be headed by E. C. 
Meservey, Jr. Mr. O‘Sullivan has been asso- 
ciated with the grain business 22 years during 
which time he has had a wide experience in 
handling, marketing and disposition of grain. 
Harry G. Stevenson will continue as wheat 
buyer for the Kansas Flour Mills Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


MONTANA 


Helena, Mont.—Senate Bill No. 18 was in- 
troduced Jan. 21: Grain Storage—An act re- 
lating to farm storage of grain. 


Medicine Lake, Mont.—Fire destroyed the 
Gold Band Flour mill here owned and operated 
by Paul Preuss of Medicine Lake. 


Lewiston, Mont.—The Montana Flour Mills 
plant, damaged by fire recently, is being re- 
paired, P. A. McQuillan having the contract. 


Deer Lodge, Mont.—Don Linn of Missoula has 
been appointed to succeed James Ryan as man- 
ager of the local Missoula Mercantile Co. ele- 
vator. 

Shelby, Mont.—Work on the quarter of a mil- 
lion dollar elevator for the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Ass’n will begin About Apr. 1, it is 
reported. 


Glasgow, Mont.—The Farm Credit Ass’n re- 
ceived bids until Jan. 28 for sale of the eleva- 
tor now leased by the Farmers Union Grain 
Co., lease to expire July 31, 1941. The 29,000- 
bu. capacity house, appurtenant buildings and 
machinery and equipment were included in the 
proposed sale. 

Fairfield, Mont.—Elmer Des Jardin of Simms, 
Mont., has admitted theft of 100 bus. of clover 
seed belonging to Mrs. Katherine Duggan, ac- 
cording to the sheriff. It was taken from a 
granary near her home and offered for sale to 
various elevators here, at Bole and at Cho- 
teau. He was held in county jail pending filing 
of charges. 


NEBRASKA 


Lexington, Neb.—D. D. Ernest began work 
Feb. 3 as an accountant for the Lexington Mill 
& Elvtr. Co. 

Hastings, Neb.—The Debus Corp. will erect 
a fireproof steel and concrete grain storage bin 
back of its plant. 


Beatrice, Neb.—John G. Munroe of Falls City 
is new office manager for Goffe & Carkener, 
succeeding Wood Davis who has been trans- 
ferred to Hastings. 


Pierce, Neb.—The Farmers Grain Co. recently 
re-elected D. J. Malone sec’y-manager. The 
company enters its 31st year, with Mr. Malone 
as manager for 29 years. 


Hemingford, Neb.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. recently purchased the large warehouse 
near the elevator from G. M. Jenkins and is 
installing feed grinders and mixers. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha Grain Exchange 
observed its 37th anniversary Sat., Feb. 1, 
with a brief but appropriate ceremony. Jan. 
81 marked the 25th anniversary of occupancy 
of the present home of the exchange. 


Kimball, Neb.—The Fred M. Smith Grain Co., 
of Denver, has purchased the west elevator it 
has been operating under lease. A. L. Kennedy, 
who has managed the plant for the past year, 
will be retained. 


St. Paul, Neb.—A. A. Rohman has leased the 
Farmers Elevator. He plans to operate it and 
will handle all kinds of feed, flour and also 
grain. He will operate the feed mill, doing 
custom grinding. 

Campbell, Neb.—The Campbell Mills will in- 
stall a hammer mill for commercial purposes. 
Other improvements are being made at the mill, 
among them installation of a new heating unit 
in the basement. 


Nebraska City, Neb.—Contract for the con- 
struction of the Western Elvtr. Co.’s 150,000- 
bu. elevator to be erected here has been award- 
ed to Ryan Construction Co. Horner & Wyatt 
prepared the plans and will supervise construc- 
tion. Western Elvtr. Co. is an associate com- 
pany of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


David City, Neb.—In the face of drouth and 
poor crops the Farmers Co-op. Grain Co. reports 
during the past 11 years under the management 
of Mr, Freschauf the company has realized a 
net gain of $14,725.64 after deducting all ex- 
penses. This announcement was made at the 
recently held annual meeting of the company. 


Cambridge, Neb.—Walter M. Rankin has pur- 
chased the Co-operative Union elevator, office 
and scale. For some years the elevator was 
operated by the Farmers Co-op, Union, but for 
some time past it has been idle. Mr. Rankin 
stated his present plan is to use the elevator 
for storage, perhaps operating it later if condi- 
tions warrant it. 
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Chappell, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
considering the construction of a new storage 
plant. Proposed plans call for seven concrete 
tanks, to accommodate 100,000 bus. of grain, 
bringing total capacity of the company’s plant 
to 200,000 bus. This plan would leave thousands 
of dollars of storage money in the community. 


Giltner, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. at its 
annual meeting recently held reported a net 
profit of $4,500 on 1940 business in spite of the 
poor crop. The feed grinding and mixing plant 
which was installed early last year has proved 
to be a very profitable investment both from 
the standpoint of finances and convenience to 
the customers, it was shown. P. J. Hohnstein, 
manager, is serving his 24th year in that ca- 
pacity. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Concord, N. H.—House Bill No. 165 was in- 
troduced Jan. 21: Commercial Feed Labels— 
Relating to the labeling of commercial feed- 
stuffs for farm livestock. 

Providence, R. I.—John F. Lennon, 85, for- 
merly head of a local grain business and once 
known as the “New England Flour King,’’ died 
recently at his home in Pawtucket. 


NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Edward Delbert Winslow, 
83, a former Chicago grain broker, New York 
stock broker and American consular official 
in Sweden and Denmark, died Jan. 22 at the 
home of his daughter. 

New York, N. Y.—Richard F. Teichgraeber 
was elected to the board of governors of the 
Community Exchange. Mr. Teichgraeber, a 
partner of Thomson & McKinnon, will serve as 
a representative of the commission house group 
on the board, succeeding Harold Ll. Bache. 


DeLancey, N. Y.—Herbert M. Dawson, owner 
of the Delhi Milling Co. mill in Delhi, N. Y., 
which is being rebuilt following its destruction 
by fire Dec. 18, has purchased the old Seaman 
mill on Bagley Brook. He has improved the 
plant, making it ready for grinding and mix- 
ing feeds. New machinery was installed for 
the purpose, including modern molasses mixing 
equipment. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—A proposed bill regulating 
truckmen who buy and sell farm produce, hay 
and straw was endorsed and its passage urged 
by the New York State Hay & Grain Dealers 
Ass'n at its midwinter meeting Jan. 23, at Hotel 
Onondaga. The bill, being introduced in the 
state legislature by Herbert A. Rapp, assembly- 
man, would require these truckers to register, 
pay a registration fee and file a bond of respon- 
sibility if they have no established place of 
business on which they pay taxes or rent con- 
tinuously for use as a warehouse and office. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo, N. D.—Thirty-six assistant managers 
and second men of northwest grain elevators 


Jan. 31 concluded an intensive short course on~ 


elevator management at NDAC, where they had 
been in session since early in January. A sim- 
ilar course is being planned for next year. An 
intensive study was made of the grading of 
small grains, co-operative marketing principles, 
elevator organization and bookkeeping pro- 
cedure. Elevator men attended from North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, South Dakota and Montana. 


Lisbon, N. D.—A series of eight seed clinics 
will be conducted in hard red spring wheat and 
durum sections of North Dakota to assist farm- 
ers and other grain men in the analysis of 
their seed grain and in discussing cleaning 
practices and planting. Losses from mixtures 
in wheats is being emphasized, volunteering 
caused a much higher proportion of mixtures in 
the 1940 crop than usual. Other causes per- 
taining to harvesting, threshing, storing and 
cleaning or seeding operations will also be dis- 
cussed and remedies suggested. William J. 
Leary, extension agronomist of the North Da- 
kota College, and Lloyd Hansen of the North 
Dakota state seed department will conduct the 
meetings, scheduled for February as follows: 
Cooperstown, Feb. 13; Lisbon, Feb. 14; Dazey, 
Feb. 15; Milnor, Feb. 17; Fullerton, Feb. 18; 
Ashley, Feb. 19; Fredonia, Feb. 20; Jud, Feb. 21. 
Henry Putman of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Ass’n will assist in conducting the meet- 
ings following Feb. 15. 


Erskine, N. D.—Oscar E, Carlson, manager of 
the St: Anthony & Dakota elevator, died re- 
cently. 

Burlington, N. D.—The Farmers Elevator, 
leased by the Minot Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., 
was ruined Jan. 20 by fire which started in the 
cupola. There was about 34,000 bus. of wheat 
stored in the structure under the federal ware- 
house loan program. Much of the grain spilled 
out on the ground as the flames ate into the 
building. David Coutts was manager of the 
elevator. 


OHIO 


Farmersville, O.—The Farmersville Exchange 
installed a Kelly Duplex Pitless Corn Sheller. 

Washington C. H., O.—C. E. Lloyd of the 
Lloyd Grain & Elvtr. Co., passed away Feb. 2. 

Grover Hill, O.—The Goodwin Hlevator has 
been purchased by the Roehrig Feed Co. of 
Defiance and Oakwood. 


Belle Center, O.—The Belle Center Hay & 


Grain Co. reported a small amount of damage 
done at their plant by high winds recently. 


Perrysburg, O.—We have installed a Steinlite 
Moisture Tester in our local plant.—George 
Perkins, mgr., Perrysburg Grain & Supply Co, 

Green Springs, O.—We have purchased another 
Steinlite Moisture Tester for our plant here,— 
Green Springs Co-op. Ass’n, Elmer Parker, mgr. 

Osborn, O.—The O. B. Armstrong Elevator 
recently installed a new Kelly Duplex Corn 
Cutter and Grader and a Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer. 

Fostoria, O.—Directors and specialty salesmen 
of the Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply Ass’n held 
their regular monthly dinner meeting the night 
of Jan. 20 at the Hays Hotel. 


Barnesville, O.—Albert George has leased the 
Howell Milling Co, plant on Chestnut St., tak- 
ing over the business Feb. 3. Mr. George is 
owner of the Hilltop Guernsey Farm. 


Hillsboro, O—wWhisler’s Grain & Feed Co. 
opened its new hatchery department recently, 
celebrating the occasion with a party held the 
evening of Jan. 8. Approximately 500 persons 
were present to inspect the new plant and enjoy 
the entertainment planned for them. 


New Madison, O.—The New Madison Grain 
Co. has declared the usual 6% dividend to its 
stockholders. The company did a business of 
$120,333 during the past year, approximately 
$9,000 over the preceding year. During the past 
year a larger capacity feed grinder was in- 
stalled, also a new feed mixer, and the office 
was enlarged. 


Cincinnati, O.—Albert Heile was elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Board of Trade at its 
recent election, Other officers chosen included 
Geo. A. Nieman, first vice-pres.; W. J. O’Connell, 
second vice-pres.; H. H. Mueller, sec’y; Roy E. 
Rife, treas.; directors are Fred J. Dorsel, Roger 
Drackett, Robert Lee Early, Fred B. Edmands, 
Wm. J. Fedders, Albert A. Heile, Elmer H. 
Heile, A. E. Lippelman, H. Trimble McCullough, 
H. H. Mueller, Henry Nagel, Geo. A. Nieman, 
W. J. O’Connell, R. E. Rife, L. R. Rodenberg, 


Reading, O.—Co-operative Mills, Inc., a newly 
formed Ohio corporation, acquired a tract of 
nine acres on the west side of Reading Road 
at the Pennsylvania railroad for a mill site. A 
structure 80x500 ft. will be erected there, an 
expansion plan that calls for addition of another 
unit 80x300 ft. later, being followed. Four side 
tracks, capable of accommodating 50 cars, are 
being installed. The plant will have a capacity 
of approximately 400 tons. The corporation is 
jointly owned by the Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n, 
the Pennsylvania Farm Buro Co-operative, and 
Southern States Co-operative, Inc., Richmond, 
Va. 


Maumee, O.—The Labor Board has issued an 
order directing the Anderson Elvtr. Co. not to 
enter into any individual contracts with its em- 
ployes which limit in any way the exercise of 
their rights. The order, based upon a stipula- 
tion, was directed to David, Harold and Mar- 
garet Anderson, doing-business as the Anderson 
Elvtr. Co. The stipulation and order, the board 
said, also provided for the immediate reinstate- 
ment of two employes, the payment of back 
wages totaling $1,664 to five other employes, 
and the placing of ten others upon the prefer- 
ential hiring list. Charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices were filed against the company by the 
A. F. L.’s Flour, Feed & Grain Elvtr. Workers 
Union. 


Receiving 
Books 


For Grain Buyers 


Farmer’s Deliveries. A convenient form 
for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. Tare weight is entered 
immediately under gross to facilitate 
subtraction. Two hundred pages of linen 
ledger paper, ruled 20 lines to a page, 
thus accommodating 4,000 loads. Well 
bound in cloth, with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 380. Weight 234 
Ibs. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily 
determine total amount of any grain 
on hand. Size 94%4x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 loads. Well printed 
on linen ledger paper, bound in cloth 
with keratol back and corners. Order 
Form 321. Weight 234 Ibs. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book. Each man’s grain is 
entered on his own page. Both debits 
and credits are posted to the ledger. 
Contains 252 numbered pages and 28 
page index, size 10%x15% inches, will 
accommodate 10,332 loads. Printed on 
linen ledger, bound in extra heavy black 
cloth covers, with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight 5 lbs. Order Form 23. 
Price $4.00, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of farmers’ grain. 
Loads may be entered in consecutive 
order, or different sections of the book 
may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 814x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Weight 3 lbs. Order Form 
12AA. Price $2.55, plus postage. 


Duplicating Receiving Book, designed to 
facilitate the recording of loads re- 
ceived from farmers. Book contains 
225 leaves, size 12x12 inches with 33 
lines each, perforated down the middle; 
the inside half of the leaf remains in 
the book, and the outer half with the 
same ruling printed on the reverse side, 
folds back over the inside half with car- 
bon between. It may also be used by 
line agents in making daily reports. 
Check bound with canvas back, nine 
sheets of carbon. Weight 4% lbs. Or- 
der Form 66. Price $2.60, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used 
first as a Stock Book by posting the 
receipts daily, weekly or monthly from 
some other portion of this book, or from 
any other scale book, giving a page to 
the grain handled; Second, as a pa- 
trons’ ledger, by giving a full or half 
page to each patron; Third, pages may 
be used to enter each load of grain re- 
ceived in consecutive order under their 
respective headings. Contains 200 num- 
bered pages with 44 lines to page, and 
a 28-page index, size 814x13%, ruled 
with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns. 
Printed on linen ledger paper and well 
bound in black cloth sides with keratol 
back and corners. Weight 2% lbs. Or- 
der Form. 48. Price $3.00, plus postage. 


Form 48XX contains 428 pages same pa- 


per and ruling as Form 43. Weight 41% 
Ibs. Price $5.00, plus postage. 
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Tiffin, O.—The estate of’ the late Ralph D. 
Sneath, who was formerly in the grain business 
as Sneath & Cunningham Co., has been ap- 
praised at $1,326,433 in inventory filed in pro- 
bate court. The bulk of the estate is shared 
by a son, Samuel, of Tiffin, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Emmet Sample, of Cleveland. Mr. Sneath 
was killed in an automobile accident last June. 


Maumee, O.—A total bonus of $18,519 for the 
year 1940 has been paid by the Anderson Elvtr. 
Co. to 20 regular employes under its profit- 
sharing plan. Of the bonus paid each employe 
covered by the plan, 43.75 per cent is in cash 
and 56.25 per cent in the form of a savings cer- 
tificate, paying four per cent interest and re- 
deemable in cash when the employe is 60 years 
old. The money stays with the company mean- 
time. Two office workers share in the plan; 
the others are in the elevator itself. Each em- 
ploye is paid his full bonus before any money is 
withdrawn for general manager’s salary or 
company profit. 


Prout’s Station (Sandusky p.o.), O.—The Cen- 
tral Erie Supply & Elvtr. Co., with elevators 
here and at Kimball, will place a claim with 
the War Department for damages to its busi- 
ness here, because of the location of the TNT 
plant here. The elevator, long a prosperous 
business, will find the volume of its territory 
reduced by more than one-third as result of 
the conversion of nearly 9,000 acres of land 
from agriculture to government defense, it was 
stated. The southerly line of the federal project 
on Mason Road is along the border line of the 
local unit of the company. Huron County is 
making an effort to find homes and farms for 
the 100 families obliged to move to new loca- 
tions to make room for the defense project. 
Clifford Love is manager of the Central Erie 
Supply & Elvtr. Co, elevator. Elmer Ohlemacher 
is manager of the Kimball unit. 


TOLEDO LETTER 


Incorporation of the National Alfalfa Co. by 
Elsor Heater, H. R. Blackstone. W. B.. Com- 
stock and P. C. Prentiss is announced. 


Sam Rice of the Rice Grain Co, returned re- 
cently from the hospital after having a tonsil 
operation. Mr. Rice is feeling fine and is back 
at his desk. 


The Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n will 
hold its annual convention in the Secor Hotel, 
Feb. 24 and 25. Sec'y Latchaw invites every 
grain and feed man to attend and promises an 
interesting and varied program, and plenty of 
entertainment. 


Applications for membership in the Toledo 
Board of Trade were made by John Luscombe 
of the Southworth Grain Co., and by Anthony 
J. Salak, Toledo manager of Thomson & McKin- 
non. Mr. Salak replaces Martin W. Murphy, 
who retired from service Feb. 1. 


The Toledo Board of Trade was represented 
at a conference in Chicago.in connection with 
the Tex-O-Kan Milling Co. case which will be 
re-opened by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The first decision on the case set low 
grain rates from points on the. Gulf of Mexico 
to the Atlantic Seaboard which the Midwestern 
group protests. Another hearing of this case 
will be held at Dallas, Tex., Feb. 18. 


The Toledo Board of Trade celebrated its 
65th anniversary with an annual dinner Jan. 14 
at the Commodore Perry Hotel. There were 70 
members and guests present. Jesse D. Hurlbut, 
honorary member and former president, now 
retired, was toastmaster. Among the speakers 
was Fred Mayer, oldest member, beginning his 
50th year in the organization. He received sev- 
eral gifts from members of the Exchange. John 
Luscombe was chairman of the entertainment 
com’ite, 


OKLAHOMA 


Bennington, Okla.—L. E. Batchelor has in- 
stalled a new hammer mill. 

Stillwater, Okla.—The Stillwater Milling Co. 
has installed a new power unit. Two diesel 
engines recently were installed. 


Amber, Okla.—The Pocassett Grain & Elvtr. 
Co. has remodeled its elevator and constructed 
a feed mill building just east of the elevator. 
Lon Brown is manager. 


Altus, Okla.—We are building a 135,000-bu. 
concrete storage addition adjoining our main 
mill building, giving us, when completed, a 
eae ae 400,000 bus, storage capacity.—Leger 

0. 


Hunter, Okla.—Construction of a 110,000-bu. 
concrete storage annex for the Thompson- 
Wilson-Thompson Grain Co., was started Feb. 3 
by the A. F. Roberts Const. Co. 


Dacoma, Okla.—The Farmers Elvtr. & Mill 
Co. sustained a small damage loss on Jan. 24, 
apparently of incendiary origin. A transient 
has since confessed, it is reported. 

Stillwater, Okla.—E. E. Brewer has _ been 
named general manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative, succeeding Gus Wilson who is now 
employed at the Stillwater Milling Co. plant. 


Elevator has been dissolved. Last spring the 
company sold its local elevator to the Farmers 
Elevator of Temple who operated the plant until 
fall, when it was sold to the Kimbell Milling 
Co. of Fort Worth, Tex. 


Mooreland, Okla.—The new storage elevator 
being constructed for the Farmers Co-operative 
Co. is rapidly assuming shape. When com- 
pleted the elevator will be 130 ft. high, with a 
storage capacity of 80,000 bus. Chalmers & 
Borton have the contract. 


Enid, Okla —Claude Nicholson was elected 
president of the Enid Board of Trade at its 
recent annual election. Other officers chosen 
included L. W. Sanford, vice-pres.; Ben U. 
Feuquay, sec’y-treas.; C. J. Harriss, assistant 
sec’y; directors, V. L. Goltry, E. R. Humphrey, 
Ap Floyd Chance, Homer F. Thomas, L. W. 
Sanford, 


Buffalo, Okla.—Following the naming of the 
new board of directors of the Buffalo Farmers 
Co-op. Elvtr. Co. at its recent annual meeting, 
the board was authorized to purchase or lease 
one or more elevators in Harper County if it 
sees fit. EE. J. Walcher was re-named manager 
of the elevator for 1941 and A. R. Shelton will 
continue as his assistant. 


Medford, Okla.—The Clyde Co-op. Ass’n will 
build a 200,000-bu. grain elevator here. It will 
be located just south of the present elevator 
along the Rock Island railroad tracks. The 
contract for construction was let to the Tillot- 
son Const. Co., the elevator to be completed 
in time to handle the 1941 wheat crop. The 
coal bins located on the site are being moved 
to make way for the large concrete bins. 


Comanche, Okla.—The Comanche Grain & 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator was destroyed by fire 
Jan. 14, together with thousands of bushels of 
wheat, oats and feed stuff it contained. The 
fire started in the basement of the structure, 
where the hammer mill is located, and was 
discovered a few hours after employes had 
used the mill in custom grinding. The loss is 
partially covered by insurance. The elevator has 
been owned by Mr. and Mrs. Max Renas for 
the past twelve years. It was constructed in 
1903 and was one of the largest between Chicka- 
sha and Fort Worth. 


Garber, Okla.—Fleecing local grain companies 
by a “butcher thumb” method of tripping the 
scales is said to have been uncovered by local 
officials and the Raulston Grain Co. as a result 
of the disclosures has filed suit against the 
culprits, seeking judgment for $655 as payment 
for 875 bus. of wheat and a replevin on two 
trucks. A judgment for $91.25, said to be due 
from the same defendants as a balance for 
payment of wheat also was filed by the A. H. 
Hacker Grain Co., while Palacek mills is seeking 
$6.66 for wheat taken from them by fraud. The 
defendants, a St. Joseph, Mo., concern, operated 
trucks, purchasing grain from elevators, and 
while the elevator operator’s attention was 
diverted in the course of loading, tinkered with 
the automatic weigher so that it registered less 
than was actually placed in the trucks. The 
two trucks now held by the authorities were 
loaded Jan. 4 at the local Raulston plant. The 
scale was ‘“‘tripped’’ as the elevator operator 
was busy starting the motor for elevating the 
wheat, and the automatic weigher registered 
less than the amount of grain actually loaded. 
The trucks later came into possession of officials 
after it was found they bore a larger amount 
of grain than the amount registered. The driver 
of the second truck ran his load into a ditch 
13 miles east of Enid and fled as officers at- 
tempted to stop him for questioning. This 
truck weighed 82 bushels too much on truck 
scales at Enid. Named as defendants by Russell 
M. and Dawn Raulston, operators of the Raul- 
ston Grain Co., were Hans Neilson, Clyde Hag- 
gen, William Lenninger, William Bouch, William 
Blackford, Mack Raimer and Albert Johnson. 
Haggen was held in the county jail at Enid 
while officers made further investigations. 
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Nash, Okla.—The new 110,000-bu. concrete 
storage annex for the Nash Equity Exchange 
has just been completed by the A, F, Roberts 
Const. Co. who had the contract. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Selah, Wash.—A. E. Swanson has purchased 
the Stone Feed Store. 

Shelton, Wash.—The Peninsular Feed Co. will 
construct a building near the Northern Pacific 
depot. 

Albany, Ore.—Ralph G. Senders ‘has taken 
over the management of M. Senders & Co., in 
place of Al Senders. 

Washtuecna, Wash.—The Washtucna Grain 
Growers, Inc., will build an $18,000 grain ele- 
vator here this spring, it is reported. 

Hillsboro, Ore.—The Valley Feed Store, Inc., 
has been organized under management of Ed 
and Jacob Schneider and F. A. Walbel.—F. K. H. 

Spokane, Wash.—J. E. Galbreath, 
the Seattle Grain Co. 


agent for 
at Cunningham for 23 


years, has been promoted to the company’s 
local office. 
Drain, Ore.—The Woolman Feed Store has 


installed new cleaning equipment and remodeled 
and repaired its building. H. A. Woolman is 
the manager. 


Spokane, Wash. 
elected president of the Washington Wheat 
Growers’ League, succeeding the late M. L. Mc- 
Cauley of Dayton. 


Montesano, Wash.—R. W. Holloway, owner 
of the Montesano Feed & Seed Co., has erected 
a new storage building, 65 x 85 ft. in size, 
across from his establishment. It will be used 
for the storage of feed, seed and farm im- 
plements. 


Pendleton, Ore.—The Pendleton Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., have let a contract to the Hogenson 
Construction Co. to construct a 90,000-bu. annex 
to their grain elevator. The annex will be 
of wooden construction and is expected to be 
completed about April 1. 


Forest Grove, Ore.—Ed Maple and E. O. Killen 
have purchased the interests of William Schulz 
in the Farmers Feed & Supply Co. They have 
held a substantial interest in the company for 
many years. Mr. Schulz was forced to retire 
from active business on account of illness. 


Seattle, Wash.—Sam Armstrong, head of the 
grain division of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
entered a local hospital this month for treat- 
ment. He has been in ill health for quite 
a period of time. It is understood that after 
a building up process, Mr. Armstrong will 
undergo an operation. 


Wilson Creek, Wash.—We made the following 
improvements at our elevator during the past 
year: We installed all-steel spouts in the cupola; 
remodeled driveway and pit, putting in a con- 
erete driveway displacing the wooden one; re- 
moved our dump scale from the driveway and 
installed a 20-ton 24 x 9-ft platform Howe 
Scale on the outside and opposite side of office; 
installed a new  Strong-Scott Air Dump. 
Schauerman Bros. had the contract.—Wilson 
Creek Grain & Tdg. Co. 


Kendrick, Ida.—Lewiston Grain Growers, Inc., 
are constructing a sack warehouse and chop 
house here which, when completed this month, 
will furnish space for 50,000 bus. of sacked 
grain. The two wooden structures are of crib 
type. They will be covered with galvanized 
iron after the 1941 harvest has been received. 
John W. Shepard, manager of Lewiston Grain 
Growers, Inc., reported that the erection of at 
least two more elevators will be required to 
place the company in a position where it can 
adequately handle its business. These will prob- 
ably be built within the next year, he stated. 


Davenport, Wash.—Bian Smith, formerly man- 
ager of the Davenport Union Warehouse Co., 
was bound over to the superior court Jan. 11 
on a grand jury charge involving embezzlement 
of -funds from his company, including $750 
in June, 1938, and $2,000 in March, 1938. He 
was tried in the superior court in May, 1939, 
on a similar charge, was found guilty of grand 
larceny by a jury and, when his case was 
appealed to the supreme court, that body re- 
versed the superior court decision, stating that 
the evidence in the action did not warrant a 
grand larceny conviction altho it might involve 
embezzlement. A complaint charging grand 
larceny by embezzlement was filed Jan. 10. 
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Vale, Ore.—Plans are being made for con- 
struction of an alfalfa grinding mill, to be 
170 x 60 ft. in size, and 50 ft. high. George 


Sumpter of Portland is backing the project. 


Seattle, Wash.—Five trustees representing the 
marine group and one representing the’ grain 
group were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle. A. W. 
Anderson of Albers Bros. Milling Co. was elected 
from the grain group.—F. K. H. 


McCammon, Ida.—The status of the old Mc- 
Cammon Harkness mill, which rumors have 
intimated would be put in operation in the 
near future, was explained by Ralph Green, 
manager of the L. D. S. Elevator No. 2, the 
L. D. S. church, also owner of the McCam- 
mon Harkness mill. He stated the elevator 
was for storage purposes only as a part of the 
church’s welfare plan, and that so far as he 
knows there are no plans for operation of a 
flour mill here in the near future. In fact, it 
is being considered to move out all the flour 
milling equipment, he added. It is impossible 
to sell feed and grains here, he also pointed 
out, since the church has not licensed the place 
to do commercial business. 


The Dalles, Ore.—A delegation representing 
the Sherman County Co-operative Grain Grow- 
ers appeared before The Dalles commission 
Jan. 18 and reiterated a previous statement that 
the corporation is interested in constructing 
a grain elevator here. It was stated the group 
anticipates the erection of an elevator in the 
near future but must have some assurance 
from the port as to what may be expected in 
the way of co-operation from The Dalles be- 
fore any investment can be made in this 
locality. The- grain growers request that, if 
they come, a suitable site for the elevator 
must be provided by the port, together with 
trackage and facilities which would link the 
proposed elevator and highways, one to the 
other. The grain company representatives 
stated, ‘‘All we can do is build the elevator.”’ 


Pocatello, Ida.—External construction on the 
$100,000 Ralston-Purina plant on the northern 
outskirts was completed the latter part of Jan- 
uary, awaiting only the installation of machin- 
ery before going into production of every type 
of animal feed for seven western states. This 
is expected to have been accomplished by mid- 
March, it is reported. Official announcement on 
the progress of the plant, together with ex- 
pected completion date, has not been made, 
however, as yet by the company. On completion 
the plant is expected to produce approximately 
100 carloads of feed monthly, supplying agri- 
culturists in Idaho, Nevada, Utah, western Mon- 
tana, eastern Washington, Oregon and western 
Wyoming. Provision has been made for expan- 
sion to meet increased demands. W. C. Skin- 
ner, Idaho sales representative of the firm, will 
direct operations of the local plant thru a su- 
perintendent to be appointed. 


PORTLAND LETTER 


Portland, Ore.—Purpose of H. B. 162 is to ex- 
pand Oregon agriculture and dairy products. It 
levies a 2 per cent gross sales tax on commer- 
cial agricultural producers—to be collected by 
first processors. A commercial producer is de- 
fined as one who markets more than 25 per cent 
of the particular commodity produced. When- 
ever any 100 commercial producers of a given 
product (25 per cent if the number is less than 
400), petition the director of agriculture, elec- 
tion is to be called. If 60 per cent vote they 
want to set up marketing commission, then one 
is created. 


I. C. Sanford, 79, veteran grain dealer and 
the first president and organizer of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n, died Jan. 24 
after a long illness. Mr. Sanford retired from 
active business about a year ago, due to ill 
health. He first entered the grain business in 
eastern Washington in 1900 and for 40 years 
had been actively engaged in grain or milling. 
He formed the firm of Campbell, Sanford & 
Henley, grain dealers at Pomeroy, Wash., in 
1900. In 1901 he came to Portland to establish 
an office for the firm and continued to reside 
here until his death. He joined the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., later known as Strauss 
& Co, in 1909, and continued as general man- 
ager of the company until 1924, when he 
formed his own firm, the I. C. Sanford Grain 
Co. He operated this company until 1939 when 
he joined the Continental Grain Co., remaining 
with them until his retirement. His son, Harold 
E., is Portland manager of the Continental 
Grain Co.—F. K. H. 


Al Peterson, for the last 18 years with the 
Chas, HH. Lilly “Go.;, and the” last™7 years 
working out of the company’s Portland office, 
has resigned, effective Jan. 31. He will repre- 
sent the Acme White Lead Co. on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Portland Merchants’ Exchange stockholders 
have elected six new directors to serve two- 
year terms with’ six holdover directors. The 
new directors: V. A. Driscoll, General Steam- 
ship Corp.; L. E. Cabell, Bank of California; 
F. S. Roberts, Cargill, Inc.; Capt. Clyde Raabe, 
Columbia River Pilots’ Ass’n; Capt. J. A. Ha- 
zelwood, Amer-ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co.; 
G. C. Keeney, Pacific Co-op. Poultry Producers. 
Holdover directors are L. R. Hussa, Albina 
Engine & Machine Works; George Krummick, 
Continental Grain Co.; P. G. Ostroot, Sperry 
Flour Co.; Fay Malone, grain broker; K. C. 
Conyers, McCormick Steamship Co.; Donald S. 
Cameron, Balfour, Guthrie & Co. A new presi- 
dent will be named shortly to succeed A. T. 


Caswell, who reported the exchange in the best - 


financial condition in several years.—F. K. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bushkill, Pa.—Jacob B. Overholt, 73, proprie- 
tor of the Bushkill Milling Co., died Jan. 24, 
after a long illness. 


Leitersburg, Pa.—The Eastern Grain Growers 
recently acquired the facilities of the Merchants 
Milling Co., where they will manufacture a full 
line of feeds. New machinery has been in- 
stalled. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—John K. Seattergood, 65, of 
the grain and feed firm of S. F. Seattergood & 
Co., died Jan. 15. The business will be carried 
on by the surviving members of the firm: Wil- 
liam B. Scattergood, Samuel F. Scattergood, 
Louis D. Toll and E. G. King. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the annual election of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange on Jan. 
28, Louis G. Graff was re-elected president for 
the 12th consecutive term, setting a record for 
continuous service in this office. Other officers 
elected to serve during the coming year were: 
Phillip R. Markley, vice-pres.; Raymond J. 
Barnes, treas.; S. Gartland Horan was re-elect- 
ed director to serve two years. Other directors 
also re-elected were Alfred J. Ball, Monroe A. 
Smith, L. R. Holmes, John W. Hewitt and 
William F. Hyland. 


Lancaster, Pa.—A dust explosion in the cupola 
of the John W. Eshelman & Sons feed ware- 
house Jan. 21 blew a hole about eight feet in 
diameter in a brick wall and also blew out two 
frame sides of the cupola. MHarrison Stauffer, 
working at a conveyor in the cupola at the time 
the explosion occurred, escaped without injury. 
A sheet of flame that accompanied the blast fol- 
lowed thru the conveying spouts and ignited 
grain in storage bins on the second and third 
floors. Thousands of burlap and paper bags 
stored in a room on the fourth floor also were 
ignited. Firemen quickly extinguished these 
flames but fire and water damage is estimated 
to have caused a loss of several thousand 
dollars, Cause of the explosion is undetermined. 
Operations of the plant will be resumed at once 
after repairs have been completed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Garretson, S. D.—Oscar Fresvik recently sold 
his feed grinding mill to Einer Nelson. 


Davis. S. D.—Peavey Elevators added addi- 
tional storage facilities at their local plant 
during the past year. 

Clear Lake, S. D.—Oscar Carlson, 61 years 


old, manager of the Farmers Elevator, died Jan. 
11 of a heart attack. 


Watertown, S. D.—The Watertown Milling Co. 
is discussing plans to repair its plant, badly 
damaged by fire last October. 


Toronto, S. D.—Thomas Anderson is the new 
assistant at the Farmers Elevator, taking the 
place of Selmer Sorenson, resigned, 


Veblen, S. D.—Fire, caused by a defective 
chimney, badly damaged the office and ware- 
house section of the Satre Elvtr. Co. on Jan, 17. 


Garretson, S. D.—E. F. Baker, former man- 
ager of the E, A. Brown elevator here, died at 
the Sacred Heart Hospital in Yankton after a 
long illness. 


Vermillion, S. D.—The theft of $218 from a 
safe in the Mullaney Elevator here was reported 
to police Jan. 19. J. C. Mullaney is owner of 
the elevator. 


The GRoeaLERS. JOURNAL 


Jefferson, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
constructed a coal shed building. 


Vermillion, S. D.—A southeastern South Da- 
kota farmers barley school will be held here 
the afternoon of Feb. 15. J. C. Mullaney, grain 
dealer, is a member of the com’ite in charge of 
the arrangements. 


Pierre, S. D.—S.B. 33—A recent ruling of the 
Attorney General holds that where any member 
of a school board, or that of any other public 
corporation, is also a member or stockholder of 
a co-operative organization, that corporation 
cannot participate in public contracts. Such 
firms certainly represent the strongest possible 
argument as to the need for revision of the 
present law. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—This office would appreciate 
receiving a letter from your elevator in regard 
to the number of times your scales have been 
inspected in the last two years. We are con- 
vinced that one scale inspector cannot provide 
a regular inspection service for all of the scales 
in the state. Your Association is attempting to 
secure an increase in state funds available for 
this purpose.—Farmers’ Elvtr. Ass’n of South 
Dakota, Clifford C. Anderson, sec’y. 


Pierre, S. D.—At a hearing before the com’ite 
on Warehouses, Grain & Grain Grading of the 
House of Representatives, the question of ex- 
empting federally licensed warehouses from 
South Dakota regulations was discussed. Ap- 
pearing in opposition to H.B. 66 were represen- 
tatives of the Public Utilities Commission, line 
and independent elevators, and the Farmers 
Elevator Ass’n. In opposing, those present con- 
tended the South Dakota warehousing law has 
been satisfactory to both farmers and elevators. 
It was further contended, that the federal law 
does not protect the storer of grain to the same 
extent as the present law. It was stated by 
Counsel Williamson of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission that the federal law imposes upon its 
licensees an obligation to the public only to the 
extent of observing all reasonable precautions 
against loss, and not for losses which would not 
have been prevented thru the observance of 
good business practice and of proper care and 
prudence. 


Pierre. S. D.—Reduction in the sales tax as 
was recommended by the governor was proposed 
by C E. Anderson before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. House Bill No. 14 was introduced 
Jan. 18. A bill for an act entitled “An Act 
Exempting Grain and Seed From Taxation.” It 
provides for the exemption of grain and seed 
from taxation and provides the reveal of Chap- 
ter 57.36 of the South Dakota Code of 1939 
which is in conflict therewith. It reads as 
follows: “Section 1. That all grain and seed 
grown, produced. stored or kept in this state 
shall be exempt from taxation. Section 2. That 
Chapter 57.36 of the South Dakota Code of 
1939 and all Acts and parts of Acts in conflict 
herewith are hereby repealed.” The measure 
has been referred to the Com’ite on Assessment 
and Taxation for the House. F. L. Messner, 
Brookings County, is chairman of the com’ite. 
House Bill No. 26 introduced Jan. 15. Com- 
mercial Feeds—Amends section 22.1004 of the 
Code; provides for application sample fee and 
tax on commercial feeds. H.B. 82—a bill in- 
troduced by the Com’ite on Assessment and 
Taxation, making an ovtional provision for the 
payment of taxes on a monthly basis. 


SOUTHEAST 


Broadway, N. C.—Fire originating from an 
office stove damaged the Broadway Roller Mills 
on Jan, 11, 


Svartanburg, S. C.—The Spartanburg Grain 
& Mill Co. recently completed a new laboratory 
building and a feed plant. 


Selbyville, Del.—Pepper Feed Service. Homer 
Pepper, owner, was organized about Dec. 1, to 
furnish Arcady feeds to local broiler growers. 


Swoope, Va.—The Swoope Milling Co. recently 
completed a 200-bbl. mill, which included a 75- 
ton corn and feed plant with dry and molasses 
mixing. 

Dover, Del.—Grover C. Frear, 52, feed mer- 
chant, died Jan. 28. The business will be con- 
tinued by his brother, J. Allen Frear, who was 
his partner. 


Savannah, Ga.—Ballard & Ballard Co. has 
acquired the Carter Milling Co. and plans to 
increase the warehouses leased from the Central 
of Georgia Railway from two to four. The new 
owners will continue the manufacture of mixed 
feeds at the plant. 
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Jacksonville, Fla.—Citro-Dry, Inc., is a new 
Florida corporation to make live stock feed froin 
dried citrus pulp. The product will be sold ex- 
clusively thru Bradley & Baker. 


Dublin, Ga.—W. R. Werden is building a flour 
mill, to be in operation in time for the spring 
wheat crop. It is the first time such service 
has been offered the farmers of this section. 


Beverly, W. Va.—John H. Channel, 64, one 
of the owners of the Grove Feed & Storage Co., 
the Morgantown (W. Va.) Flour & Feed Co., 
and vice-pres. of the Channel Wholesale Grocery 
Co. of Beverly, died Jan. 14 of a heart attack. 


Chincoteaugue, Va.—The A.A.A. Feed Serv- 
ice is building a feed warehouse on the island 
where a stock of Arcady feeds will be carried 
for distribution among the broiler raisers there. 
Wyle Maddox, well Known poultry buyer, is 
the local manager. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Dr. J. Frampton King, Georgia‘s 
feed control official, has been made southeastern 
representative of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
with headquarters here. Dr. King has been in- 
timately connected with feeds and feeding thru- 
out the southeastern section for the last 15 
years. 


TENNESSEE 


Clarksville, Tenn.—Louis C. Westernberger, 
62, formerly sec’y-treas. for Dunlop Milling Co., 
died, recently, of a heart complication. He had 
been ill about two years. 


Columbia, Tenn.—The Maury Grain & Prod- 
uce Co. will move to new quarters now under 
course of construction on East Sixth St. upon 
the building’s completion about Mar. 1. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Curry L. Turner, connect- 
ed for several years with C. L. Liggett & Son, 
feed dealers, has purchased the Acme Feed & 
Seed Co. and will continue to operate under that 
name. 


Nashville, Tenn.—T. E. Snell, former owner 
and manager of the Snell Milling Co., now 
owned by Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, has 
gone into the feed and flour brokerage busi- 
ness here. 


Memphis, Tenn.—H. L. McGeorge was named 
-president of the Memphis Merchants Exchange 
at the recent annual election. Vice-president 
is H. B. McCoy; J. B. McGinnis is secy’y-treas. 
The board of directors is: J. S. Buxton, S. F. 
Clarke, Ferd Heckle, E. T. Lindsey, L. B. Lov- 
itt, Chas. P. Reid, Grider Wiggs. 


TEXAS 


Graham, Tex.—The Graham Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $20,000. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Kimbell-Diamond 
Milling Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$625,000. 

Dallas, Tex.—A. J. Biggio was made presi- 
dent of the Dallas Grain Exchange for 1941 at 
its annual meeting Jan. 7. 


Claude, Tex.—The Nelson Grain Co. recently 
installed a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, 
ton capacity with 5-h.p. motor drive. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Felix Meyer is a new mem- 
ber of the Ft Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange 
on transfer from John Coe. Homer Rogers’ ap- 
plication has been posted on transfer from Ed 
Doggett. 


Sherman, Tex.—J. W. Stewart on Mar. 1 will 
replace William W. Sudduth as head of the 
grain department for the G. B. R. Smith Mill- 
ing Co. Mr. Sudduth will be associated with 
the grain division of Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
at Kansas City after that date. 


WISCONSIN 


Neillsville, Wis.—H. H. Van Gorden & Sons 
recently installed a Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter 
and Grader with motor drive. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Pabst Brewing Co. will 
construct a nine-story addition to its grain 
cleaning plant; estimate cost, $35,000. 


Birchwood, Wis.—Royal Rustong has pur- 
chased the Crosset & Riley Co. potato ware- 
house, which he will use as a feed warehouse. 

Glenwood City, Wis.—The Roberts Elvtr. Co. 
has added new machinery and equipment to its 
plant, among the new machines being a corn 
crusher, 


Evansville, Wis.—Fire originating from an 
overheated corn drier in the Green Bros. ele- 
vator Jan. 8 caused considerable damage. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Yale E. Henry, 51, former 
sales manager of the cereal department of the 
Krause Milling Co., died Feb, 6 at his home.— 
Ey Cars: 

Waupaca, Wis.—E. P. Parmeter, 57, operator 
of the old A. C. Nelson Co. feed mill and retail 
feed business for a number of years, died Feb. 
3.—H. C. B. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for the 
month of February has been determined by the 
finance com’ite of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange at 5 per cent. 


Dale, Wis.—John Steffen, who has been en- 


gaged in the feed mill business here since 1911, 


and Mrs. Steffen, celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary Jan. 13.—H. C. B. 


Stoughton, Wis.—The Farmers Feed & Seed 
Supply has announced plans for a retail feed 
and seed outlet, with railroad siding facilities 
to enable receipt of merchandise in carload lots. 
Russell Higbee is manager. 


Superior, Wis.— Edward W. _ Richardson, 
Ladysmith, was appointed to the state grain 
and warehouse commission here Jan. 15 by 
Gov. Julius P. Heil for a three-year term end- 
ing Feb. 19, 1944.—H. C. B. 


Superior, Wis.—The Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Ass’n has approved construction of 
its large grain elevator here. The elevator is 
expected to be ready for operation in time to 
house portions of the 1941 grain crop. 


Beloit, Wis.—The feed and seed business op- 
erated by Krause Bros. has been sold to the 
Rock County Farm Buro, The business will be 
expanded under the new ownership, complete 
facilities for grinding and mixing feeds being 
added. Harry Smythe, manager of the co-op- 
erative‘s local warehouse for five years, is in 
charge of the mill. 

Waupun, Wis.—The Mid-West Chemical & 
Stockman’s Supply Co. has started operations 
in the old brewery building on West Franklin 
St. Elmer E. Spaulding is president of the firm. 
Installation of compounding and mixing ma- 
chinery was completed recently and more equip- 
ment will be added later, when the firm plans 
to add feed concentrates to its line. 


Superior, Wis.—The King Midas Flour Mills 
officials are reported considering plans for erec- 
tion of 16 steel bins for storage of wheat at 
the Superior, Wis., plant. At the present time 
the mill has wheat supplies stored in various 
elevators. This is the third expansion r-~ 
posed for building new storage in recent months 
Nothing further has been heard of an addition 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Miller Brewing Co. has 
remodeled its plant. New legs have been in- 
stalled along with steel bins and hoppers re- 
placing the old wooden ones. The new legs, one 
for malt and the other for grit will carry the 
material to the top of the building in bulk form. 
The malt will then be taken by screw type con- 
veyor to a huge bin that is divided into sec- 
tions equipped with hopper bottoms; thence, 
successively, to the cleaner, a grinder, a scale 
hopper and from there into the mash. The new 
arrangement allows the malt to move entirely 
by gravity. The grist will be moved to their 
bins, thence to combination cleaners and scale 
hoppers, then to the cooker. Under the old ar- 
rangement employes did much of the handling 
of malt and grits by hand. 


WYOMING 


Casper, Wyo.—L. B. Shaw and Wm. J. Smith 
have sold their grain and feed store to Allen R. 
Jackson and Chester Dean, who have changed 
the name of the firm to Casper Feed Co. 


Casper, Wyo.—The Cash Feed Co. has been 
taken over by a new partnership of Casper 
men: A, R. Jackson, who has been manager of 
the firm for the past two years, and Chester 
Dean, well known here as a dairy, food and 
health inspector for several years. The new 
partnership acquired the business from Leonard 
Shaw and Wm. J. Smith, both of Douglas. The 
name of the firm has been changed to Casper 
Feed Co. It will handle hay, grain and pre- 
pared feeds for poultry and livestock. 


In flour sales contracts in the form used 
since 1938, millers are required to furnish 
buyers of flour advance notice of their in- 
tention to terminate a defaulted contract. 
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Handling Charges and Insects 
Disturb N. D. Dealers 


[Continued from page 116] 
Fisch Co,; Clarence Kieffe and Tom Ibberson, 
T. E. Ibberson Co.; John Hogensen, Hogen- 
son Const. Co. 

Dick Gerber did the honors for the J. J. 
Gerber Sheet Metal Works. 

E. C. Hillweg, sec’y Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, has became a regular attendant. 

The attractive display of the Wisconsin Grain 
& Warehouse Commission, consisting of over 
650 type samples of various grains, was set up 
in the lobby of the auditorium, and attracted 
many. J. L. Levens, chief grain inspector, was 
in charge of the exihibit. 

Exhibits 

Lucien Strong and Emil Frederickson graced 
the exhibit of Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. which in- 
cludded a Steinlite Moisture Tester and a 
miniature S-S pneumatic attrition mill and eleya- 
tor buckets. 

Superior Separator Co. exhibited a Superior 
4 cleaner. B. O. Overland and Vic Olson rep- 
resented the company. 

Ed Schatz, Ed Miller, J. A. McNamee and 
Lawrence Johnson were present at the Hart- 
Carter exhibit of a 2131 Carter Disc-Cylinder 
Separator. 

Fred Douglass, Harold Olson and Roy Rohde 
handed out key rings and windshield scrapers 
at the R. R. Howell Co. exhibit which included 
Calumet Cups, Moist-O-Meter, Dockage scale 
and spouting. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. exhibited a plat- 
form scale with over and under attachment, 
grain beam and motors. Present for the com- 
pany were A. J. Larson, Pat Strong and Chas. 
Dunahey. 

A Gustafson Seed Grain Treating Machine 
was displayed. 

The A. T. Ferrell & Co. exhibit, in charge of 
L. J. Jacobson, was a 47B Clipper Cleaner. 

Jack Johnson had charge of the Howe Scale 
Co. exhibit of a grain beam with Weightograph, 
platform scale with over and under attachment 
and a dockage scale. 


C.C.C. Loans Totaled 
$889, 204,000 


In its annual report to the Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture the Commodity Credit Corporation praises 
itself as possibly having thru loan programs 
boosted prices. 

“These loan programs,” the report said, “pos- 
sibly meant the difference between 5 and 9 cent 
cotton, 25 and 57 cent corn, 10 and 20 cent 
tobacco, 35 and 65 cent wheat, 15 and 25 cent 
butter, with similar differences for several 
other crops.” 

Under existing law, the assets of C.C.C. are 
appraised on the basis of prevailing market 
prices on Mar. 31 of each year by the secre- 
tary of the treasury. Provision is made for 
congress to appropriate any deficit necessary 
to maintain the capital of the corporation at 
100 million dollars. Any unexpected surplus 
resulting from the appraisal of assets is paid by 
the corporation into the treasurv. 

In 1938 and 1939, congress appropriated a 
total of 214 million dollars to cover deficits 
of the corporation, but in 1940 the corporation 
paid a surplus of 44 million dollars into the 
United States treasury, it is stated. The actual 
losses realized by the corporation through the 
disposal of commodities during its entire seven 
years of operations have been approximately 
26 million dollars. 

Total loans made on individual commodities 
from date of the corporation’s organization to 
June 30, 1940, have amounted to $889,204,000 
on 16,764,000 bales of cotton, $470,748,000 on 
897,776,000 bus. of corn, $166,550,000 on 253,- 
391,000 bus. of wheat, $46,513,000 on 253,249,000 
lbs. of tobacco, and lesser amounts on hops, 
rosin and turpentine, figs, raisins, wool and 
mohair, butter, pecans, peanuts and prunes. 

This computation does not take cognizance of 
the depressing influence of the large stocks of 
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commodities held in storage by the excessive 
loans of the C.C.C. The distribution of these 
surplus stocks would help to advance the mar- 
ket value of all farm products. 


Washington Legislation Mill's 
Late Products 


(Continued from page 103) 


into a legislative bill would have the complete 
support of these organizations unless important 
amendments were made. It would be possible 
to write a certificate plan which included high 
loan features, and such a certificate plan would 
contain the objections the trade now makes to 
the high-loan plan alone. Prominent leaders in 
the grain trade with whom I have talked in 
the last two weeks, indicate that a certificate 
plan to be acceptable to the trade would have to 
make possible fair parity prices to farmers with- 
out recourse to loans above market prices. I 
think the grain trade also would ask that the 
processing tax be imposed upon flour-per-bar- 
rel instead of wheat-per-bushel, although this 
is a guess and not any official policy. 


THIS INCOME CERTIFICATE plan is 
sponsored, as you know, by the Farmers Union. 
Last year it was the pet measure of H. A. Wal- 
lace, then Secretary of Agriculture, and there is 
some indication that it may again be the policy 
measure of this agricultural administration. It 
will be more acceptable in wheat sections where 
it will function, than in hog-corn sections where 
it might not function at first. What chance 
does it have of passage? Perhaps no better 
chance right now than has the high-loan plan, 
and neither has a 50-50 chance to pass if the 
Congress appropriates parity payments either in 
the sum appropriated last year, or in the man- 
ner suggested this year by the President in his 
budget message. It is our opinion that, if the 
parity payments appropriation is voted by Con- 
gress, that both the high-loan plan and the in- 
come certificate plan will have little if any 
chance of passing this Congress. But failure of 
Congress to appropriate for parity payments 
would bring both of these measures to the front 
at once, because the U. S. Department would 
have to find some means of financing its AAA 
farm program benefits. Watch the action of 
Congress on parity payments; that action will 
forcast much of the fate of these other 
proposals. 


THE WAGES-HOURS ACT. No bills 
now introduced seem to be specifically adminis- 
tration measures, perhaps because the Admin- 
istration has not decided that the Act needs 
amendment. Lacking amendments in the Act, 
you can expect tighter inspection and enforce- 
ment this year, and an extension of their in- 
spection to areas not previously visited because 
of shortage of investigators. When you feel 
inclined to criticise the enforcement of this Act, 
remember that it is not possible for the Ad- 
ministrator or his assistants to modify the law 
itself. Congress has not even seen fit to allow 
the Administrator to give legal and binding in- 
terpretations for many doubtful points in the 
law, and it will perhaps take long and tedious 
court examinations to establish complete in- 
terpretations of coverage. In”the meantime, the 
administrator’s office is giving every possible 
aid through opinions which are made public af- 
ter careful investigation and legal examination. 
One such opinion soon is expected on the sub- 
ject of retail feed stores, small feed mixing 
plants, country elevators doing a heavy ‘side- 
line business, and small feed-store-elevator-seed 
house firms. 

Some of our country elevators cannot claim 
exemption under the Act because they employ 
more than seven persons. President Sexauer 
in his testimony in our Wages-Hours hearing 
in Chicago in December, estimated that about 
95 percent of our country grain elevators are 
now exempt under the “area of production” 
definition; for the other five percent he has 
asked that the Administrator raise the limita- 
tion from seven persons to ten persons. If 


granted, this would help other and additional 
country elevators. We also hope for this de- 
cision sometime in February. At any time now 
we look for some decision on the application 
we made last summer for seasonal exemption 
for persons engaged in storing grain. This ex- 
emption was sought for the firms other than 
exempt country grain elevators and who have a 
seasonal rush but are not now exempt. We 
were assured that this decision would be made 
well ahead of the new crop movement. This 
should indicate to you the aggressive attitude 
of President Sexauer of this National Associa- 
tion toward solution of Wages-Hours prob- 
lems of the grain trade, as well as toward so- 
lution of many of their other problems. Also 
it should be remarked here that the National 
Association has made some marked progress in 
the last year largely because such officers as 
President Sexauer have had the intelligent and 
active support of officers of these affiliated state 
associations. 

The increasing surpluses of wheat and corn 
being piled up by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, makes warehousing more puzzling each 
year. Just now conferences are being arranged 
between government agencies and the trade to 
consider the warehousing of the surpluses and 
new crops of grain. Within a few weeks we 
expect to reopen the matter of the uniform con- 
tract. The Country Elevator Committee of the 
National Ass’n has been busy on this sub- 
ject for the past two weeks, gathering comment 
from the field, and will be ready in February 
to present to the government agencies their re- 
port on changes considered necessary in the 
contract. If you have changes in the contract 
to suggest, you should get in touch with S. W. 
Wilder of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, chairman of this 
national country elevator committee of the Na- 
tional Association. 

Such is a sketch of national matters on which 
your National Ass’n is working these days. In 
addition the National Ass’n continues its very 
essential and valuable work in trade arbitration, 
its service of news to its members, its trade 
rules work and other routine functions which 
have made this one of the oldest and soundest 
of national trade associations. This year we 
can say that we are in better financial position 
than for many years, due to the loyal support 
of our members in paying dues and assessments 
this past few months, 

We urge you who are regular and affiliated 
members to watch the news letters of the Na- 
tional Ass’n closely. Most of them are writ- 
ten from Washington, D. C., where events are 
coming in rapid succession. Our guesses on 
national grain trade legislation are made after 
careful study and many conferences, but fre- 
quently the picture changes overnight. Some 
international development, some new trend in 


the attitude of Congress, some shift of depart- 


Interior Stocks of Wheat 


Washington, D. C.—The Crop Reporting Board 
estimates the stocks of wheat in interior mills, 
elevators, and warehouses on Jan. 1, 1941, at 
165,167,000 bus. These stocks exceed by 39 
million bushels or about 31 per cent the Jan. 1, 
1940, stocks of 125,741,000 bushels and are 31 
million bushels larger than the 19389 stocks of 
134,587,000 bushels which were the previous high 
Jan. 1 stocks in the 7 years of record. Stocks 
are especially heavy in both the hard red spring: 
and hard red winter States. In most states of 
this area Jan. 1, 1941, stocks considerably ex- 
ceed the large Jan. 1, 1940, stocks and are 2 to 
5 times as large as the average of the previous 
5 years. 

Combining stocks of wheat in interior mills, 
elevators, and warehouses with those held on 
farms Jan. 1, 1941, gives a total of 449,049,000 
bus. which are the largest combined stocks in 
these positions in the 7 years of record. Jan. 1, 
1940, stocks were 360,255,000 bus. Jan. 1 stocks 
in these positions, by classes, are shown in the 
following table, in thousand bus.: 


Class 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Hard red winter 109,797 144,394 127,339 158,027 
Soft red winter 86,478 86,532 65,445 87,978 
Hard red spring 49,722 91,180 91,197 122,268 
Durum 14,604 25,979 28,8382 28,943 
White 59,337 66,590 47,442 651,833 
TOTAL 319,938 414,675 360,255 449,049 
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mental policy, may change the whole prospect 
of the grain trade, and it is vital that you keep 
yourself informed. 


The Certificate Plan 


Retiring Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace, who is in favor of the certificate plan, 
in his annual report said: 

In the marketing-certificate form of the con- 
sumption-tax principle, the Government would 
allot marketing certificates to farmers who par- 
ticipate in the production adjustment and soil 
conservation programs. These would cover 
the allotted normal production of the farmers 
and would assure them a reasonable return on 
the domestically consumed portions. The plan 
would require manufacturers and importers to 
acquire these certificates in amounts that would 
assure a market for the entire supply. They 
would return these certificates to the Govern- 
ment. On sales for export and also for cer- 
tain domestic uses that compete with other 
commodities, the Government would grant ex- 
emptions from the certificate payments. 

There would be a revolving pool to buy cer- 
tificates from farmers and sell them to manu- 
facturers. Such action would maintain the 
market price of the certificates at their fixed 
value and make buying and selling convenient. 
It would assure an adequate supply of certifi- 
cates for manufacturers and importers. In one 
sense the certificate plan is fundamentally the 
same as the processing-tax system; it raises 
the domestic cost above the world cost to con- 
sumers of the goods affected. Congress would 
not have to apropriate any tax proceeds. The 
program would rest on the power of Congress 
to regulate marketing. It would be readily 
adaptable to products that pass thru centralized 
manufacturing or marketing processes, such as 
cotton, wheat, peanuts, prunes, raisins, rice, and 
tobacco. 

The certificate plan would not apply very 
well to corn, since only a small part of the 
corn crop is processed. In raising the income 
from feed crops we may have to rely on Gov- 
ernment appropriations and loans. Application 
of the certificate plan to meats and livestock 
products, as a means of raising funds to ad- 
just corn and feed-crop production, is not 
wholly impossible; but it is difficult. 

It would not have the inherent weaknesses 
of arbitrary price-fixing and high-loan pro- 
grams. Notably, it would not tend to counter- 
act the farmer’s incentive to adjust his output 
and conserve his soil. From the standpoint of 
the National Treasury it is far superior to the 
other methods except the processing-tax method 
which is so similar, since it does not require 
annual appropriations. 

In addition the marketing-certificate plan 
would have advantages for manufacturers. For 
example, it would involve no increase in their 
inventory investment. Manufacturers would 
not need to purchase certificates until their fin- 
ished products were actually sold. Under a 
system of fixed prices or a high loan rate the 
manufactureres have to put more capital in 
their stock of goods. The same advantage 
would accrue to the Government from the cer- 
tificate plan. There would be no accumulation 
of stocks in Government hands. On the con- 
trary, commodities would remain in the normal 
channel of trade. World prices at the pri- 
mary markets would enable full advantage to. 
be taken of whatever export demand existed 
or could be developed. Naturally the plan as- 
sumes the existence of a world market. 


Rust in grain that developed in late fall in 
southern Texas may become a “serious haz- 
ard” to the 1941 grain crop in other parts of 
the country, E. S. McFadden of the U. S. 
Buro of Plant Industry has reported from 
College Station, Tex. The danger was cre- 
ated late in September when northerly winds 
that blew continuously for three days carried’ 
rust from northern areas to southern Texas: 
and Mexico to infect wheat and other grains.. 
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The railroads ordered construction of 14,- 
118 freight cars in January, 194f. 


Trucks hauled 1,150,357 tons in December, 
against 1,030,760 tons in December, 1939, as 
reported by the American Trucking Ass’n. 


Grain and grain products were loaded into 
30,772 cars during the week ended Jan. 25. 
aoe 30,395 loaded in the like week of 


Calgary, Alta——An order-in-council dealing 
with freight rates which has as its objective 
supplying cheaper feeds to eastern hog 
raisers, and relieving the wheat storage con- 
gestion in the west, is in the hands of the 
government at Ottawa, Hon. James G. Gar- 
diner, federal minister of agriculture, told 
United Farmers of Alberta delegates. 


Charges imposed by the railroads for fur- 
nishing and installing grain doors violate sec- 
tion 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act ac- 
cording to the brief filed by the Chicago 
Board of Trade in No. 28,045. No charge is 
made by the eastern carriers for grain doors 
installed at points of origin; yet such a 
charge is made on crosstown traffic, giving 
shippers from outside the Chicago switching 
district an unfair advantage. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Toledo Board of 
Trade will intervene in the hearing of the Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Milling case Feb. 24. Clare 
Tefft, the Board’s transportation Commissioner, 
attended a recent hearing of the case in Chicago 
and will also represent the Board at the Kan- 
sas City hearing. The first decision on the 
case set low grain rates from points on the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Atlantic seaboard which the 
midwestern groups are protesting. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will be 
taken by the Kansas City Board of Trade 
from the ruling by three judges refusing to 
reverse the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denying transit on grain, 
on the thru rate, says Walter R. Scott, sec’y 
of the Board of Trade. The local exchange 
initiated the action and was joined by the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, Omaha 
Grain Exchange, St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
and individual grain men and millers of 
Leavenworth and Atchison as intervenors. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Speaking before the 
Traffic Club M. W. Clement, pres. of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., said: When those 
who are in the regulatory profession seek, 
thru legislation, powers that aggrandize their 
positions to the point where they can impose 
upon the people their own judgment, their 
own will, and their own ideas of managerial 
functioning, then they depart from the field 
of regulation and step out into the field of 
managerial bureaucracy—which bodes no 
good for the industry that is being regulated, 
nor the patrons who are automatically regu- 
lated with it. 


The Federal Barge Lines at the hearing 
Jan. 23 before Examiner Henry B. Armes at 
Chicago declared that the proposed restric- 
tion of barge-rail rates on traffic from the 
south and southwest via Peoria, Ill., to Chi- 
cago was a device to raise barge rates. The 
suspended schedules restrict commodity 
rates so they would not apply over the C. & 
E. I. and Wabash to and from industries in 
the Chicago switching district. The two rail- 
roads claim they are losing revenue under the 
present schedules, because of switching and 
per diem charges assessed against them by 
the Chicago connecting lines; besides they 
have to split 50-50 with the F. P. & W. at 
Peoria. 


Railroads performed practically the same 
volume of freight service last year as in the 
first year of American participation in the 
World War. The country’s total freight 
volume last year was considerably greater 
than in 1917. Highway, waterway and pipe- 
line freight transport were relatively unim- 
portant in 1917. Together, these supplemen- 
tary transport agencies now perform some- 
thing like one-third of the country’s total 
freight service. Pipeline development alone 
has diverted tremendous oil tonnage that was 
an important part of the railroad load dur- 
ing the World War.—Z. G. Hopkins. 


Standardizing Wheat Varieties 


Dr. E. G. BAYFIELp 
Head of Dept. of Milling Industry, Kansas 
State College 
Wheat is the main cash crop of many states. 
It would seem therefore that growers should 
have in mind where and how his wheat is to 


“be consumed when the choice of variety is to 


be made. This is merely applying proven prin- 
ciples of good salesmanship to wheat produc- 
tion. Everyone realizes that the highest pos- 
sible prices are received for a product or crop 
that is in good demand. Low prices result when 
supplies are too large or the quality is of such 
a nature that the buyer doesn’t want to buy 
and will buy only because of cheapness. 

There is always a better demand for a qual- 
ity product than there is for a fair or poor 
product which the processor has difficulty in 
disposing of to the ultimate consuming public. 
When we dump a load of wheat at the elevator 
we don’t usually think that someone has to sell 
that wheat eventually as a product which is to 
be eaten. Neither do we think of what that 
consumer will do if he doesn’t like the product. 

It is self-evident, that the market requires 
uniformity of quality in the wheat which is be- 
ing grown and sold. This means that farmers 
in a given locality should all try to grow wheats 
of the same general characteristics. This does 
not necessarily mean that only one variety be 
grown in any locality, but it does mean that 
where several varieties are produced, that all 
varieties should have the same general quali- 
ties. Hard and soft wheats should not be 
grown in the same area. 

In areas where growers are willing to co- 
operate to standardize their wheat for high 
quality, it will be found that soon an improve- 
ment will result in the number of buyers wish- 
ing to.obtain their supplies of wheat of known 
quality. The general effect of this improved 
demand on the part of the buyer will be an 
improvement in the general price level. 


From Abroad 


Rumania has officially ordered all bread 
to contain at least 30 per cent corn meal. 


Australia’s wheat crop was officially esti- 
mated Feb. 2 at 80,000,000 bus., compared with 
210,000,000 bus. last season. 


Spain is scheduled to receive 3,543,000 bus. 
Argentine corn during February, 591,000 bus. 
during March and 8,456,000 bus. during April, 
May and June. 


A German freighter with a load of grain 
and other supplies from Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, was reported by her agents at Porto 
Alegre Feb. 6 to have run the blockade and 
arrived at Hamburg. 


The Italian steamer Fausto has unloaded 
at Montevideo the grain cargo taken on in 
Argentina before Italy declared war. The un- 
loading was by order of the Italian admiralty, 
evidently in the belief that the Mediterranean 
blockade could not be run. 


Argentine corn crop prospects are reported 
good, and the planted acreage of 15,320,000 
acres will add to the government’s troubles, 
there being a surplus of 256,000,000 bus. on 
hand. The government is planning the con- 
struction of 250 country grain elevators. 
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Control of Indian Meal Moth in 
Shelled Corn 


By J. J. FetpMan, Breda, Ia. 


At the grain and feed dealers convention held 

at Des Moines recently a session was devoted 
to the control of insects attacking stored corn, 
I was surprised that no one present had had 
experience with the use of a dry powder form 
of gas known commercially as cyanogas G 
fumigant. Our experience with this product 
has been very satisfactory. 
_ Broken kernels on which to feed are the only 
invitation required to begin an infestation of 
Indian meal moth, which is becoming a pest 
of considerable importance in stored corn. 

The Indian meal moth in the adult stage is 
readily recognized as a large brown moth, 
having a “lustery” appearance on its three 
quarter inch wing spread and with grayish 
white body. The eggs, which are laid in batches 
of several hundred by each female, hatch out 
in but a few days into white larvae which when 
fully grown take on a yellow, green or even 
pink tint. They are about a half inch long. In 
making the cocoon from which the larvae trans- 
forms itself into the pupa stage comes the 
silken threads which form the web-like mass 
that often denotes an infestation before the life 
cycle is completed. This period is usually about 
four weeks in warm weather. ; 

Corn in bins, when infested with the Indian 
meal moth, may be rid of these insects by a 
very simple method of fumigation. Inasmuch 
as the Indian meal moth does not penetrate 
down into the corn for any great distance from 
the top, fumigation of the vacant space in the 
bin above the shelled corn is sufficient. 

We have been fumigating with cyanogas G 
fumigant to kill Indian meal moth in our corn 
bins and have had very satisfactory results. 
After sealing the ventilators in the bins by 
stuffing with old sacks to hold in the gas, we 
stand on the outside of the bin and scatter 
the cyanogas on top of the shelled corn, using 
about two pounds of cyanogas for each thou- 
sand bushel steel bin. To play safe we wear 
an inexpensive gas mask recommended for this 
purpose. When the granules of cyanogas are 
exposed to the air, hydrocyanic acid gas is given 
off and being confined within the space be- 
tween the shelled corn and the roof of the bin, 
the gas kills all stages of Indian meal moth 
which it reaches. The gas is left in the bin as 
long as possible, but 72 hours is sufficient. 
When the gas has entirely passed off there is 
nothing left but a harmless residue. 

We like this control method because it works 
satisfactorily for us, and in our experience has 
been more effective than other forms of fumi- 
gants we have used and is also easier to apply, 
SO we pass on this information to others who 
are finding Indian meal moth a problem in 
stored corn. We believe that fumigating twice 


in a season would be sufficient to keep this pest 
under control. 


_Last year the soil conservation program 
did not regard flax as a soil-depleting crop 
if grown as a nurse crop with perennial 
grasses and clovers. Under the new provi- 
sions of A.A.A., if flax is grown as a nurse 
crop only perennial grasses can be used and 
these seedings are to be left on the land 
thru the following program year.—Archer, 
Daniels, Midland Co. 


The prospect for a large winter wheat crop 
in 1941, the large quantity of wheat to be 
delivered to the government or returned to 
the market in the near future, prospects for 
excessive carry-overs in the United States 
and Canada next July, and a stalemate in 
exports are forces which will bear downward 
on wheat prices during the next few months. 
On the other hand, the stabilizing influence 
of loans, increasing business activity, and 
the possibility of renewed buying of specu- 
lative commodities at later dates will tend 
to limit price declines during February.— 
Kansas State College of Agriculture. 
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Udell, Ia—C. A. Hornaday, seed shipper, 
died Jan. 3. 

Garvin, Minn.—A seed cleaning plant has 
been installed by the Garvin Co-operative 
Elevator Co. 

Creston, Ia—The Henry Field Seed Co. 
has opened a seed store in charge of W. 
Brall Wright. 

Springfield, Ill—vThe Illinois Seed Dealers 
Ass’n will hold its annual meeting Feb. 14 in 
the Leland Hotel. 

Montesano, Wash.—R. W. Holloway has 
completed a large new warehouse for his 
Montesano Seed & Feed Co. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Western Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n will hold its spring meeting at the Hotel 
Fontenelle Feb. 28 and Mar. 1. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. B. Taylor, proprietor 
of Mayr’s Feed & Seed Store at West Allis, 
for seven years past, died Jan. 30. 

Murtaugh, Idaho.—The warehouse of the 
Murtaugh Seed & Supply Co. was discovered 
to be on fire late in the evening of Jan. 14. 

Winchester, Ky.—The seed corn ware- 
house of French W. Ricard was burned the 
night of Jan. 29, causing over $15,000 dam- 
age. 

Lincoln, Neb.—R. C. Kinch, state seed 
analyst, reports having tested 13,145 samples 
of seeds in 1940, an increase of 2,021 over 
1939. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The seed exposition 
and annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Crop Improvement Ass’n was held Jan, 31 
and Feb. 1. 


Denver, Colo.—Geo. Callahan of Victor on 
Mar. 1 will open a seed house at Denver, 
with complete line of field and garden seeds 
and supplies. 


Mobile, Ala—Ernest O. Thublin, manager, 
has changed the name of his Kittle-Thublin 
Seed Co. to Thublin Seed Co., and is adding 
allied lines to the stock. 


Lincoln, Neb.—A bill for a seed law 
conforming closely with the Federal Seed 
Act has been offered in the legislature by 
the Nebraska Crop Growers Ass’n. 

Ames, Ia.—The annual State Corn and 
Small Grain show is being held at Iowa State 
College Feb. 10 to 14. Trophies and more 
than $1,500 in cash prizes are offered ex- 
hibitors. 


Chicago, Ill—vThe executive com’ite of the 
American Seed Trade Ass’n, meeting here 
Jan. 25, voted to hold the annual meeting 
June 16 to 18 at the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Olympia, Wash.—House Bill No. 30 has 
been introduced in the legislature to regulate 
the inspection labeling and sale of seeds. 
Persons selling seeds are required to be 
licensed at $10 a year. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Arkansas Seed 
Growers Ass’n held its 8th annual meeting at 
the Marion Hotel Jan. 16 and elected the 
following officers: G. H. Banks, Osceola, 
pres.; W. E. Brown, Conway, vice-pres.; Dr. 
Chas. F. Simmons, Little Rock, sec’y-treas.; 
and H. K. Thatcher, Roland, Rep. State 
Plant Board; directors, Jacob Hartz, Stutt- 


gart; E. F. McDonald, Newport; R. L. 
Dorth, Scott, and Henry Naff, Portland, 
Arkansas, Dr Roy, Adair ‘and? Dr: aoe 


Carter of the Stuttgart Experiment Station 
told of their work in testing and hybridizing 
rice and oats. 
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Le Mars, Ia.—The Earl E. May Seed Co., 
of Shenandoah, has opened a branch seed 
store here. 

Fargo, N. D.—The North Dakota Seeds- 
men’s Ass’n, meeting Jan. 11, elected J. M. 
Heisler of Fargo pres.; A. M. Christensen 
of Minot vice pres., and F. J. Novachek, of 
Moorhead, Minn., sec’y. 


Decatur, Ill—Recent tests show that soy- 


beans in many localities are poor in germina-. 


tion, and every precaution should be taken 
in the selection of seed to be planted this 
season.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 

Vermillion, S. D.—The Southeastern South 
Dakota farmers barley school will be held 
here Feb. 15, the principal speaker being Dr. 
J. G. Dickson of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Henry L. Putnam, sec’y of the North- 
west Crop Improvement Ass’n will make an 
address. 


Dallas, Tex.—The Texas Certified Seed 
Breeders Ass’n held its 21st annual meeting 
Jan. 17 and 18 at the Hotel Adolphus. The 
seed and plant board met after the meeting 
to take applications from those who de- 
sired to -grow certified or registered seed 
during 1941, 

New Westminster, B. C.—The Growers’ 
Seed Co. is entering the field seed trade for 
the first time, and have booked 800 acres. 
Along with Creston, B. C. it is also in seed 
peas at Grand Forks, and may erect a clean- 
ing plant at either of these points most likely 
at Creston, B. C—F. K, H. 


Nebraska City, Neb.—A new hybrid, U. S. 
13, will be recommended for Southeastern 
Nebraska by E. F. Frolik, sec’y of the Ne- 
braska Crop Growers Ass’n. This hybrid has 
been developed thru the co-operation of ex- 
periment stations in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas and of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. 


Pierre, S. D.—A bill, S. B. 44, has been in- 
troduced in the legislature requiring every 
person to control the spread of and to eradi- 
cate noxious weeds on all land which he may 
own. Weeds specifically mentioned are Can- 
ada thistle, field binweed, leafy spurge, peren- 
nial peppergrass, Russian knapweed, puncture 
vine, perennial sow thistle, and horse nettle. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Results of planting com- 
mercial and experiment station hybrid corn 
in 10 counties of the state during 1940 are 
set out in detail by Ralph F. Crim in Ex- 
tension Pamphlet No. 75 of the University 
of Minnesota. Fourteen commercial seed 
firms submitted hybrids for testing. Yields 
from the same hybrid varied greatly in differ- 
ent counties. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Carry-over seed with last 
year’s germination tags should be regerm- 
inated in view of the fact that some seeds 
of the 1939 crop are breaking down radically 
in germination. This warning is given you 
for your own protection. We are sure no 
dealer would want to be guilty of selling seed 
claiming the germination to be the amount 
stated on the tag when this would be a false 
claim. Such situations would only tend to 
cause hard feelings and the loss of customers. 
—Harold E. Theile, sec’y Western Grain & 
Feed Ass’n. 
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Storm Lake, Ia—Having purchased the 
Potter Hatchery a seed, feed and chick store 
will be opened here by the Henry Field Seed 
Co., with Bill Stout of Shenandoah as man- 
ager. 

San Francisco, Cal.—At a special meeting 
of the California Seed Council a draft of pro- 
posed amendments to the California seed law 
was approved for presentation to the legis- 
lature. ~ 


Salem, Ore.—Increased planting of small 
seed crops is recommended by Professor G. 
R. Hyslop, Oregon State College. Hyslop 
said vetch production could be increased five 
times the amount of the 1940 production, 
which was 20,000,000 pounds in Oregon. He 
also recommended increased production of 
orchard grass, chewing fescue and creeping 
red fescue.—F. K. H. 


Louisville, Ky.—The annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Seed Dealers Ass’n was held Jan. 
31 in the Kentucky Hotel. Jas. Young, ex- 
ecutive sec’y of the American Seed Trade 
Ass’n, recounted association activities; and 
Stuart Simpson, pres. of the Southern Seeds- 
mens Ass’n, described the work of the Na- 
tional Com’ite on Seed Distribution. Officers 
chosen for the ensuing year are: pres., Carlyle 
Jefferson, Louisville; vice prests., N. W. Abel 
and W. J. Askew; sec’y-treas.. W. P. Bun- 
ton, Louisville. 


Ames, Ia—Farmers who are “sold” on 
planting New Grain as a sorghum this year 
will save from 50 to 75 per cent—or even 
more—on their seed bills by purchasing Gro- 
homa instead, according to Dr. C. P. Wilsie, 
Iowa State College research agronomist. 
New Grain and Grohoma, he says, are essen- 
tially “one and the same thing.’ Supplies of 
Grohoma are being offered for sale by Iowa 
seed distributors at prices as low as 3 cents 
a pound in 100 pound lots, while New Grain 
is being priced as high as 10 cents in large 
quantities and 30 to 40 cents in small lots, the 
agronomist reports. 


Corvallis, Ore.—The seed com/’ite of the 
Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n had a confer- 
ence recently with Frank McKennon of the 
state department of agriculture and officials 
of the Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass’n to 
to determine whether or not amendments 
would be submitted to the Oregon Seed Law 
at this session of the legislature. It was gen- 
erally agreed that some technical revisions 
should be attempted. Additional noxious 
weeds were inserted in the proposed amend- 
ment which was worked on two years ago, 
and received the approval of the Feed As- 
sociation at that time. Screenings provisions 
will be eased off for more practical purposes. 
An increase in seed license fee to $5 is pro- 
posed, inasmuch as the present fee of $2.50 
is declared to be wholly inadequate. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedesa, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Council Bluffs, Ia—Earl E. May Seed Co. 
will open a permanent store here soon. 


Jackson, Miss.—Altho seed inspections by 
the state department of agriculture climbed 
from 1,570 in 1939 to 1,811 there were only 
18 more suspensions, the total affecting 442 
bushels, 21,300 pounds. There were 923 
samples of agricultural seed collected in 1940 
as compared with 420 for the year before; 18 
samples of mixed seed taken from the 51 in- 
spections made in 1940 and only 9 in- 
spections and no samples of that grade in 
1939. The altered seed regulations have been 
responsible for a large number of samples 
sent to the state laboratory at State College 
for testing. During the year 1,584 individual 
farmers sent on their own initiative 1,584 
samples of seed. 


Topeka, Kan.—Senate Bill 18 by Oberg of 
Clay Center provides for the registration of 
wheat varieties and to regulate and control 
the introduction of new varieties. The 
sponsors of this bill feel that this measure ‘is 
essential to carry out the wheat improvement 
program for Kansas. It was reported that 
last year a new variety of wheat was de- 
veloped and a substantial quantity was sold 
to growers for seed at $10 per bushel, and 
that tests show that it is not a satisfactory 
wheat for Kansas, nor does it possess de- 
sirable milling and baking characteristics. As 
a result of no existing regulations on the in- 
troduction of new wheat varieties, Kansas is 
now growing some 40 varieties of wheat. 


Legacy Oats Not for Minnesota 


Minnesota University Farm joins Illinois and 
Canadian authorities in advising against sowing 
Legacy oats. 

W. W. Brookins, extension agronomist, says 
Legacy is a cross between American Banner 
and 80-day oats, neither showing desirable re- 
sistance to disease, whereas the Gopher has 
been the top-yielding variety for ten years. 

Other dependable tested varieties are Iogold, 
Minrus, Rusota, Anthony and Nakota. 


Over 100 Years 
Seed Success 


Funk Farms 
22,000 Acres 


QS. SEED 
SEAL or 4 


ALWAYS NO.1 GRADE 
40 KINDS OF FARM SEEDS 


Including Sorgos, Canes, Alfalfa, Clovers, New 
Grain Varieties and Hay Mixtures, Grasses and 
Pasture Mixtures. A complete line to fill all 
your requirements from one prompt, reliable 
source. Shippers of Illinois Red, Mammoth, 
and Alsike Clovers — Carlots or less. 


FUNK’S\‘G’ HYBRID CORN 


Famous Funk’s ‘G’ Strains created at Funk 
Farms, birthplace of commercial hybrid corn. 
Proved on nation-wide system 2,500 trial plots 
in 48 states. Adapted and established in terri- 
tories open to dealers. Liberal profit margins. 


FUNK’S SOYBEAN FEEDS 


Funk’s Soybean Oil Meal, Pea-Size Soybean 
Oil Cake and Minrol-Soy Meal. Feed dealers 
write for weekly price sheet giving straight 
car, mixed car and LCL prices from our mill. 


FUNK BROS. 


SEED COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Hybrid Corn Tests in 1940 


Of the 7,551,000 acres of corn in Illinois in 
1940, 77 per cent, or 5,814,270 acres, was 
planted to hybrids. This is the largest acreage 
of hybrid corn on record in the state. The ex- 
tensive use of hybrids was responsible for a 
relatively high state average yield, 44 bus. an 
acre, in spite of a shortage of moisture in many 
important corn-growing areas. The average 
yield for the previous ten years was 36 bus. an 
acre. 

Three hundred eighty-six hybrids and 26 
open-pollinated varieties were included on 
twelve Illinois corn-performance test fields in 
1940, the largest number of hybrids ever en- 
tered in the Illinois test. Sixty-seven compa- 
nies and individuals entered hybrid seed, and 
twenty-five companies and individuals furnished 
seed for the open-pollinated varieties. 

Growing conditions in 1940 were more fa- 
vorable at Round Lake in northeastern Illinois 
and at Kings in northern Illinois than on any 
of the other corn-performance fields. 

Temperatures during May were a little below 
average, but during the rest of the year tem- 
peratures were favorable for corn. An abun- 
dance of rain in the northern part resulted in 
good corn yields and caused the grain to carry 
a relatively high amount of moisture at harvest. 
Grain samples were taken on the Kings and 
Round Lake fields on Oct. 8 and 9 respectively 
in order to determine the condition of the corn 
about a week after the first killing frost. 

SUPERIORITY OF HYBRIDS—Hybrids 
were definitely superior to the open-pollinated 
varieties on all of the fields in the 1940 test. 
On the Kings, Cambridge, Paxton, and Green- 
field test fields the 5 best hybrids exceeded by 
over 37 bus. an acre the sound yield of the 5 
open-pollinated varieties. With the exception 
of the Littleton field, the 5 poorest hybrids on 
every field were superior in sound yield to the 
average of the 5 open-pollinated varieties on 
the same field. 

With few exceptions the white hybrids that 
were entered in the test were inferior to the 
yellow hybrids. Much of the poor performance 
of the white hybrids was due to the large num- 
ber of barren stalks. 

At Round Lake the moisture content of the 
samples ranged from 40.2 per cent to 25.7 per 
cent on Oct. 9. The average for the 5 adapted 
open-pollinated varieties was 32.5 per cent; and 
14 hybrid entries had the same or a lower per- 
centage of moisture. The average for the en- 
tire field on Oct. 9 was 33.9 per cent, and at 
harvest (Nov. 15) it was 21.8 per cent. The 
average of the open-pollinated varieties at har- 
vest time was 23.2 per cent; and 42 hybrid en- 
tries had the same or a lower percentage. The 
moisture content of the hybrids at harvest time 
ranged from 28.5 per cent to 17.6 per cent. 

The above data from the Round Lake field 
indicate that after an early killing frost most 
hybrids dry out faster than the open-pollinated 
varieties. 

The five best hybrids on all twelve fields 
yielded an average of 27.4 bus. of sound corn 
an acre more than the five open-pollinated va- 
rieties. They also exceeded the open-pollinated 
varieties in lodging resistance, having 13.4 more 
erect plants per hundred. 

At Kings the hybrids yielding more than 104 
bus. of sound corn per acre were Iowealth 25R, 
109.3; Hahn, 150A, 108.5; DeKalb 607, 107.7; 
U. S. 63 (Coldwater), 106.1; Richbred 894, 
105.8; Holmes Utility 39, 105.4; Illinois 751 
(Joslin), 104.8; Bear OK 24, 103.3, and Pio- 
neer 307, 104 bus. A difference of less than 
5.4 bus. between total yields of any two entries 
is not significant. 

The average of 5 open-pollinated varieties at 
Kings was only 56.4 bus. per acre. The aver- 
age of all 60 entries at Kings was 92.4 bus. 

Tests were made by locating a plot in a 
larger corn field where the test was given the 
same cultivation, the only difference being that 
the test plot was planted by hand—Bull. 474, 
Illinois Agr. Exp. Sta. 
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Seed Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the various 
markets during January, compared with Janu- 
ary, 1940, in bus. except where otherwise in- 
dicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Chicago 31,000 83,000 20,000 50,000 
Duluth 167,848 25,738 10,811 35,110 


Ft. William 
Milwauke 
Minneapolis 


49,802 14,792 118,493 31,425 
20,020 


152,600 71,40 
4,827 14,119 


Superior 102,820 5,839 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Hutchinson 87,100 19) DOOMES. de .o- Seeikedtrenaes 
Kansas City 130,200 32,200 80,400 40,200 
St. Louis 36,400 12.600 Soe aes 1,400 
Wichita Ap ROU Paeelaainre Tivars Miele rataereR 
CLOVER 
Chicago, lbs. 496,000 1,375,000 203,500 646,000 
Milwaukee, Ibs. 428,000 357,491 ...... 200,000 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 333,000 300,000 423,000 337,000 
Milwaukee, Ibs. T29;000 B84 825. ctawiete. siadvaais 


Much better results are as- 
sured by any of the 85 va- 
rieties of fine, dependable 
Northern Ohio Grown 


FIELD ® SWEET ® HYBRID 
SEED CORN 
and O & M SEED OATS 


* 


Write for prices in carlots or less 


THE O &€ M SEED CO. 
— GROWERS — 
GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
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Farm Seed Group Meeting 
Well Attended 


The Farm Seed Group of the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n had a larger than usual attendance 
at its midwinter meeting Jan. 27 in the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

LAWRENCE H. TEWELES, Milwaukee, 
called the session to order. 


FRED W. KELLOGG, Milwaukee, told of 
the good outlet developing for grass seed for 
air-field runways. 


JAS. YOUNG, executive sec’y of the Amer- 
ican Seed Trade Ass’n, in his talk stated that 
43 state legislatures would be meeting within 
the next few weeks and that seed legislation 
would be proposed at many of these sessions. 

He suggested that seedsmen keep in contact 
with their local legislators so as to be in a 
position to make recommendations on seed leg- 
islation at the time such legislation is presented. 

In this connection he suggested that state 
associations attempt to sponsor or at least be 
a party to all seed legislation, thus obviating 
the possibility of granting too great powers to 
directors and commissioners of agriculture, and 
other undesirable features. 


STUART C. SIMPSON, pres. Southern 
Seedmen’s Ass’n, said that progress was being 
made and that plans for correcting the dis- 
tribution problem for the protection of the trade 
without hampering the soil building and con- 
servation program will shortly be proposed in 
Washington. 


ROY A. EDWARDS, Kansas City, of the 
special com’ite on seed testing laboratory, re- 
ported that this com’ite had contacted the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Ames, Ia., and 
that a very satisfactory plan had been for- 
mulated, according to which the seed testing 
laboratory at Ames would cooperate and work 
with the American Seed Trade Ass’n under 
the name of Standard Reference Laboratory, 
to become operative as of Feb. 1. He said that 
all members could have tests made there and 
that Dr. R. H. Porter would be in charge. 

DR. PORTER stated that he and his asso- 
ciates at Ames would work very closely with 
members of the American Seed Trade Ass’n 
and that fair and impartial tests would be made. 
He then explained some of the research work 
which has been done at Ames and described 
some of the equipment required in the making 
of accurate tests. 


PUT UP THIS SIGN 


to increase your income 


Farmers want the protection of New Improved 
CERESAN for their seed grains—wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, sorghums and flax. Yet many of them lack the 
necessary treating equipment. That’s why they’ll be 
looking for this “Du Bay Authorized Seed Treating 
Service” sign—why, by displaying it, you can at- 
tract new business and get new profit from the far- 
mers you already serve. Get this Du Bay sign free. 
Write today for our complete Seed Treating Service 
: plan, listing available low-cost 
commercial treaters and offering 
sales helps to assist you in estab- 
lishing this service. Address 
Bayer-Semesan Company (Inc.), 
Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


H. H. MILLER, Bloomington, Ill., urged co- 
operation between seedsmen and the workers 
in the agricultural experiment stations. 

E. O. POLLOCK, Washington, D. C., stated 
that the Department of Agriculture is desirous 
of learning whether the seed trade desires the 
U. S. seed verification service to be continued 
another year. 


Columbia and Cartier Oats 
Superior Where Adapted 


Swedish Star in a long series of trials in 
Sweden is reputed to yield more grain than 
Victor oats. ‘The superiority varies accord- 
ing to local conditions but attains in this 
province 4.3 per cent.’ Victory has been in 
test for many years on the Purdue test plots. 
During the eight year period ending in 1939 
Victory has averaged, at Lafayette, 46.8 bus. 
per acre, testing 26.6 pounds per bushel as 
compared to 56.6 bus. for Cartier with an aver- 
age test weight of 33.2 pounds per bushel. On 
the basis of this long time comparison Cartier 
has outyielded Victory by more than 20 per cent 
and with a test weight of 5.6 pounds higher 
per bushel. 

Swedish Star has been in test only two years 
at Lafayette during which time it has been one 
bushel better than Victory and with almost the 
same test weight per bushel. During the same 
two year period the per cent of lodging has 
been slightly less than Victory but twice as 
great as Gopher, one of the stiffer strawed va- 
rieties. Swedish Star altho a day or two earlier 
than Victory is still later than Big Four and 
should be classed in the late oat group. 


Seed Imports Cut Two-Thirds 


Imports of agricultural seeds for December 
and for the six months ending December, com- 
pared with like periods a year earlier, as re- 
ported by the U. S. D. A., have been as fol- 
lows, in pounds: 


December July 1 to Dec. 31 
1940 1939 1940 1939 

Alfalfa 65,200 528,300 282,200 1,085,600 
Barley BOO te geen ene SO, BUU Ww” teleccusts 
Bean, Mung OT 400!" aeinace 1,068,000 SOO 
Benterass? i265 Shines 27,100 16,500 112,400 
Bluegrass, an’) i s.cc5c BOO.” Suva Ne 4,100 
Bluegrass; Can ...5<: 2,200 2,200 13,800 
Bluegrass, r’gh ...... 62,700 500 524,100 
Brome, sm’th 587,300 140,200 1,590,100 1,759,000 
@Ghicknesa sc stele once ee ose nee 400 0 salient. 
Clover, alsike ...... 33,400 200 297,300 
Clover, crim’n § .,..%. SOT 600. Vee sive 5,051,200 
CHOVERL TEC eran arctan) Neen 200 13,200 
Cloverisubt ns 1112009 Wc 17,500 900 
Clover, suckl’g ...... 4,500 7,400 28,500 
Clover. white ...... 127,100 22,700 525,000 
Dogtail, crested 4,500 2,500 4,500 8,900 
Fescue, Chew. 106,300 256,100 825,700 684,300 
Fescue, mead. ...... CUR a went 24,900 


Fescue, other ...... 8,200 5,200 53,900 
Grass, Bahia 32,400 1,000 63,400 43,900 
Grass: Berm ariits tee smn le cele 200 6 at tite. 
Grass, Dallis 1,000) 2 aoavorts 96,100 80,700 
Grass, Guinea’ ...... 700 100 56,800 
Grass Mmolasisi—crsavew. pies ax ce 1,800 42,000 
Grass, orchard ...... 44,600 1,000 123,600 
GYASS,/TESCUG, Bice sictae) Wopeeisiste 37,200 200 
Grass; BNOdéS 2... «scm alti case 53,200 79,400 
GYBASs VEIVG Ry cre cee mre ten 2,100 4,000 
Kudzu 200 oa ode 1,600 5,000 
Lupine LES ISO0 ass. c.06 395; 1 DO Maer caters 
Medick, black ...... 22,400 88,100 107,200 
Millets Jap. 2 oeerce. Boks 00. ao are 251,100 
Mixtures, alsike 

AD. tIMOtH Yisrael ps te mid aie ante iar 34,300 
Mixtures, grass 16,000 ...... 25,100 29,500 
Oat 905,000 ...,/0. 2655, 000M iis cleretes 
Pea; field: }\ 18) GAdtar6 ah ie wes SOO0 S85 
Rape, winter 59,000 1,114,700 299,000 3,059,600 
RV6r!” “oc e Fo Wad Se ee ite $3900 stu noes 
RY CLYARS;, Deal. aere 85,500 900 290,700 
Ryegrass, per. 55,500 89,100 72,700 418,800 
Sourclovwer 6 5 Bs ckjavd eaoh en meatier 35,000 
Sweetclover 322,300 2,920,700 
Timothy +.) “phy ye wa Rae eee pee eaten 100 
Vetcheeconv nace 64,000" “eee eee 175,000 
Vetch, hairy 27,000 2,611,400 
Vetch, purple. “reas sr" (on See ae eee 1,000 
Wheat 107,800 scutes 134,100 2 enn 
Wheatgrass, 

crested 155,100 91,900 568,900 758,700 
Wheatgrass, 

slender 12,900 2,300 19,800 30,800 

Total 2,369,800 4,593,500 7,878,200 21,347,500 
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No oats of European origin, so far tested 
at Purdue, have been equal in yield or quality 
to adapted varieties developed in this country, 
which is probably a reflection of the difference 
in climatic conditions here and abroad. 

Purdue agronomists point out that Indiana 
produced some of the finest oats on record last 
year both as to yield and test weight and that 
there is an abundance of high quality Indiana 
certified seed of adapted varieties for sale 
thruout the state. 


For the northern half of the state, Cartier, a 
white oat, and Columbia, a red oat, both early 
varieties, are recommended for average soil con- 
ditions. Where lodging is a serious problem 
Gopher, an early oat, is recommended. Other 
adapted varieties, slightly later, are Wayne and 
Minota. 

For the southern half of the state, Columbia 
is one of the very best along with excellent 
quality. 


Officers of Tri-State Seeds- 


men's Ass'n 


Portland, Ore—At the final session of the 
newly launched Tri-State Seedmen’s Ass’n, in- 
cluding retail seedmen of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, the following officers were selected: 
Pres. is R. A. Miksche of the Monarch Seed & 
Fuel Co., Medford, Ore.; vice pres., Arthur 
Campbell, Campbell Feed & Fuel Co., Long- 
view, Wash.; secretary-treasurer, Elmos Chase, 
Chase Gardens, Eugene, Ore. The five district 
directors are C. L. Poole, Poole Seed & Im- 
plement Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Harry Jacobson, 
Braeger Brothers, Portland, Ore.; A. H. Bush- 
man, Murphey’s Seed Store, Klamath Falls, 
Ore.; H. A. Adams, Beard-Adams Seed Co., 
Yakima, Wash., and A. S. Cunningham, Union 
Seed & Fuel Co., Boise, Idaho. An immediate 
membership drive and consolidation of the or- 
ganization will be developed and the next con- 
vention will be held in Portland next Octo- 
ber.—F.K.H. 


Higginsville, Mo.—The Wage and Hour 
subject is the one uppermost in everyone’s 
mind who is operating a business in our 
line. No official ruling has yet been made 
stating definitely the position of the employe 
of a small feed manufacturing plant. The 
division is giving this matter a study and 
we should soon have a definite announce- 
ment clarifying the position of the feed man- 
ufacturer. Seasonal exemptions which were 
taken up.at the hearing Dec. 14 have not 
been reported on and we hope to have a re- 
port by Feb. 15—-A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y, 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n. 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


Sixth Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,050 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


_ Chicago, Il.—“Modern Feed Manufactur- 
ing’ was the topic of a 15-minute radio ad- 
dress by Wirt D. Walker over station WLS 
the evening of Jan. 31. 


Eugene, Ore.—D. Crabtree, owner of the 
Crabtree Feed and Seed Store, has invented 
a new type of machine for making pelleted 
feeds, in which manufacturers are taking an 
interest. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The regular dinner 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Mfrs, and 
Distributors Ass’n was held Jan. 21 at the 
Curtis Hotel, D. A. Williams, of South St. 
Paul, 2nd vice pres., presiding. Sec’y S. N. 
Osgood, Minneapolis, urged greater co-op- 
eration between feed men and experiment 
station workers. David K. Steenbergh, Mil- 
waukee, presented the Ass’n with a boar’s 
head in jelly. Motion pictures of the Yellow- 
stone Park, shown by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, entertained members. 


Pierre, S. D.—H. B. 26, introduced in the 
legislature provides for the amendment of 
Section 221004 of the South Dakota Code of 
1939 which requires Registration of commer- 
cial feed stuffs, mineral feeds, or livestock 
remedies. The Code provided a $25 regis- 
tration for trade names or trade-marked 
feeds, payable each year. House Bill 26 pro- 
vides the same original registration fee, but 
provides a $1 fee in subsequent years, for 
renewal of the registration (unless formula 
has been changed within the year preceding). 
H. B. 26 has been referred to the Committee 
on Livestock. Thad Oviatt, Beadle County, 
is chairman of the committee. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for March futures of standard 
bran and gray shorts, cottonseed meal and spot 
No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in dollars per 
ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yellow 
soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 


Bran Midds ran Shorts 
NoveasSOnastiens 22.00 21.50 21.00 22.85 
Decr.  Tacwmesss 22.00 21.50 20.60 22.40 
DeGr yiween aes 21.00 20.50 20.40 22.20 
DHeci 215. yen 21.00 20.50 20.55 22.10 
De@Gi, 28a ater 20.75 20.50 20.50 22.05 
Jan eee re 21.25 21.00 20.20 22.25 
Jay wil cee 21.50 21.25 20.65 21.85 
Jan. (182. esene 21.50 21.50 20.60 22.35 
SIMS 2G seine es 21.50 21.00 20.50 21.75 
Feb dite. eee 21.00 20.50 19.45 20.35 


: Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal ark Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
.00 27.35 22.20 65% 
; 27.35 22.20 62% 
n 26.50 22.20 61 
: 26.75 - 22.20 62 
5. 27.50 22.20 631¢ 
; 28.50 22.20 651% 
: 27.00 22.20 641% 
: : 26.70 22.20 65% 
JET. FAB le os se 35.00 25.75 22.20 65 
Iss leptractonags 4.00 24.75 21.70 6314 
WeDo uote cue +6 33.00 25.15 21.70 64%4 


*St. Louis bran basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 
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Seattle, Wash—Ralph Johnstone, former 
president, will be toastmaster at the annual 
banquet of the Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n 
the evening of Feb, 22, the second day of the 
convention. 

Des Moines, Ia.—A local feed concern was 
fined $50 and costs on each of two counts 
charging failure to report tonnage of com- 
mercial feed sold in the 6-months periods 
ending July 15, 1940. 

Decatur, Ill—Even tho soybean meal is 
the cheapest high protein feed on the market, 
the demand is not up to expectation. This 
no doubt is due to the mild winter, the 
abundance of good hay, and the surplus of 
cheaper feeds that are being substituted.— 
Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Corn Exchange and 
the Buffalo Flour Club were hosts to the 
midwinter meeting of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers. Ass’n Feb. 7 at the Hotel 
Buffalo, where the leading speakers were 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice pres. of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n and 
Dr. A. J. Pacini, the latter enlarging on the 
value of wheat germ oil in feeds. Benny Gil- 
bert was master of ceremonies at the annual 
banquet, and Neil Crawford spoke on “Sym- 
phonic America” at the luncheon. 


Nutrition School for Seattle 


Convention 


Washington State College and the Pacific 
Northwest Feed Ass’n are sponsoring a poultry 
nutrition and disease conference on the first day 
of the annual convention Feb. 21 at the New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

J. S. Carver, G. E. Bearse, C. M. Hamilton, 
L. G. Nicholson, E. I. Robertson, Cecil Mc- 
Clary, W. D. Buchanan and C. O. Lande com- 
prise the staff of the school. 

Topics to be covered are “How to Calculate 
the Vitamin Content of a Ration,’ by Cecil 
McClary; “Perosis in Turkeys,” by E. I. Rob- 
ertson; “Demonstration or Display of Diseased 
Specimens,” by C. M. Hamilton; “Millrun in 
the Breeders’ Mash,” by G. E. Bearse, and 
“Protein Concentrates in the Poultry Ration,” 
Dy elon. carver: 


Massachusetts Feed Inspection 


The 46th report of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station covers samples 
collected during the year ending Sept. 1, 1940, 
and contains the analyses of 1,628 samples rep- 
resenting 851 brands of feeding stuffs for the 
production of which 182 manufacturers were 
responsible. In addition to the analyses re- 
ported, 191 samples of cereal meals and other 
products not subject to registration were exam- 
ined for content and purity. 

For 1940 there were registered for sale in 
Massachusetts 1,215 brands of feeding stuffs 
produced by 22 manufacturers. While effort 
is made to collect at least one sample of every 
brand of feed registered, it has not been found 
possible to make the collection complete. The 
State is thoroly canvassed at least twice each 
year and it is believed that the samples col- 
lected represent the greater part of the tonnage 
sold. 

For the first time tests on oil and oil prod- 
ucts for Vitamin D potency are reported. 


Kafir as a source of starch is being tested 
by the Kansas State College at Manhattan. 


Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


The proteins of the entire wheat kernel 
and of the bran and shorts are utilized with 
equal efficiency by growing chicks when used 
with a base of corn, barley, oats, meat scraps, 
fish meal and soybean meal according to the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 
There is a good concentration of a feather- 
growth factor in wheat bran and somewhat 
lesser amounts in many common feedstuffs. 
As much as 40% bran can be used in chick 
rations with good results. 


. e 
Chicks Need Protein 

The first few weeks of a chick’s life repre- 
sent a period of very rapid growth, and call 
for relatively large amounts of protein, says 
Dr. G. H. Heuser, of Cornell University. As 
the chick grows older, the rapidity of growth 
decreases and with this decrease comes a drop 
in its need for protein. 


A considerable range in the protein level of 
the growing ration is possible. Egg size in 
pullets is related to some extent to body weight 
but to a greater degree with age of sexual ma- 
turity. With sufficiency of nutritive factors, 
higher protein levels are not harmful and are 
to be preferred to low protein rations which 
will retard growth. 

Experimental results demonstrate generally 
that chicks will receive enough protein at the 
start when given a ration containing 18% to 
20% of protein, but this can be reduced as 
the chicks grow older. Hens, if they are to 
give satisfactory egg production, and maintain 
body weight, hatchability and egg size, need a 
ration containing from 15% to 16% protein. 


Protein Levels for Pullet Rations 


Rations containing from 14 to 22 per cent 
protein were used in 5 separate growth experi- 
ments involving in all 33 pens of White Leg- 
horn pullets at the Delaware Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Groups receiving an 18 per cent protein ra- 
tion to 12 weeks of age and a 16 per cent ra- 
tion from 13 to 20 weeks excelled all other 
groups both in rate of gain and efficiency of 
feed utilization. Good results were also ob- 
tained on an 18 per cent protein ration thru- 
out the growth period and on an 18 per cent 
ration to 9, 10 and 11 weeks of age and a 16 
per cent protein ration thereafter. 


A reduction in the protein content below 18 
per cent prior to 8 weeks of age resulted in 
lower weight pullets at 20 weeks of age. Ac- 
cess to range from 8 to 20 weeks of age did 
not result in heavier weights at 20 weeks than 
in similarly fed confined birds. The protein 
required to produce 1 lb. of gain was in direct 
proportion to the protein content of the ration. 


Bare breasts and feather eating were preva- 
lent in the lower protein groups. The protein 
level during growth had little, influence on the 
rate of egg production during the pullet laying 
year, but a reduction in the protein content 
below 18 per cent prior to 8 weeks appeared to 
increase subsequent mortality during the laying 
year. 


Feedstuffs Movement in — 
January 


Receipts and shipments of millfeeds at the 
various markets during January, compared with 
January, 1940, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
; 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore 2,973 2,924 


Chicago 131,695 150,040 476,865 
Kansas City 11,650 4,375 26,500 
Milwaukee 60 390 3,500 
Minneapolis’ 560... 35 eee. 31,125 
Peoria 12,660 10,560 14,960 
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Oyster Shell in Alabama Feeds 


Altho the Alabama State Board of Agricul- 
ture several years ago adopted Regulation No. 
14 flatly prohibiting the use of oyster shells in 
feeds, R. M. Field, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, took this matter 
up with the Board and arranged to have the 
regulation amended to read as follows, permit- 
ting the use of oyster shell containing 95 per 
cent or more of the valuable calcium carbonate : 

“Adulterants which are prohibited as ingre- 
dients of commercial feeds are: rice hulls, oat 


hulls, cottonseed hulls, peanut hulls, barley 
hulls, cocoanut hulls (so-called cocoanut hull 
meal), and other hulls of little or no nutri- 


tional value, weed seeds, mill oats or wild oats, 
ground straw, sugar cane bagassee (sugar cane 
pumice), grit, oyster shell containing less than 
95 per cent calcium carbonate, and other mate- 
rials which have little or no nutritional value.” 


Proso Millet and Oats in 
Poultry Rations 


Tests with proso millet and oats in starting, 
growing, and laying rations for chickens are 
summarized in South Dakota Sta. Bull. 337. 

From the results of 16 trials (62 lots) with 
young chicks comparing the various single 
grains and grain mixtures in starting rations, 
it was found that there were only slight differ- 
ences in the pounds of feed required per pound 
of gain when corn, wheat, barley, and oats 
were compared with millet. 

Best results were obtained when equal parts 
of proso millet and any one of the other grains 
were fed. Fed singly, millet and oats each 
proved to be +93 per cent as efficient as yellow 
corn. There was no apparent difference in the 
value of white and red proso millet. Better 
growth of chicks was evident with 15 per cent 
each of wheat bran and wheat middlings in- 
cluded in the ration than with 30 per cent of 
ground wheat. 


Amber cano was equally as effective as proso 
in promoting growth to 8 weeks of age, but re- 
sulted in higher mortality than did millet. Used 
in growing rations, red proso was equal to 
yellow corn, while oats had about 80 per cent 
the value of corn. Growing birds consumed 
proso more readily than cracked yellow corn. 
From the results of 5 tests with laying hens 
(18 lots), it is concluded that red or white 


proso was approximately equal to either yel- 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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low corn or oats for egg production and main- 
tenance of body weight. 


Use of whole millet instead of ground millet 
supported good egg production but resulted in 
a somewhat higher food requirement per dozen 
eggs produced. Neither egg production nor 
hatchability was improved by increasing the 
amount of alfalfa loaf meal or meat and bone 
scraps in the mash mixture. Suggested food 
mixtures using proso millet are included. 
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Check the tag on every Bag! 
Shows guarantee of carotene 
content at time of manufac- 
ture; dated for freshness. 
Only Fernando gives this pro- 
tection on alfalfa purchases. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES OR PRICES 


Fernando Valley Milling & Supply Co. 


6104 VAN NUYS BLVD. VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 


Expellers—the greatest 
value in pressing 
equipment— backed 
by 48 years experi- 
ence in building con- 


tinuous presses for 
pressing oleaginous 
seeds and nuts, and 
cracklings. Write for 
details. - 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 
1956 W. 96th St, © Cleveland, Ohio 
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Effect of Yeast Extract on 
Growth of Chicks 


T. H. Jukes of the University of California 
reports that chicks failed to grow normally 
when receiving a vitamin deficient diet supple- 
mented with vitamins -A, E, Bl, B6, and ribo- 
flavin, with a hexane extract of alfalfa, and a 
phosphotungstic acid filtrate from yeast extract 
as a source of pantothenic acid. 


Increased. growth resulted from administra- 
tion of a 50 per cent ethyl alcohol extract of 
whole yeast. The active growth factor was 
destroyed by treatment with nitrous acid and 
was partially inactivated by autoclaving for 4 
hours. Nicotinic acid had no growth promot- 
ing effect. Choline had a very slight effect. 


Protein Level Affects Growth 
of Turkeys 


Seven lots of brown turkeys, totaling 1,379 
individuals, were reared to 28 weeks of age 
on poor grass range with ad libitum feeding of 
both mash and grain in an experiment reported 
by J. C. Hammond and S. J. Marsden in Poul- 
try Science. The mash rations varied in pro- 
tein content about 18 to 30 per cent by 2 per 
cent increments. 


Mortality, malformation of legs or breast- 
bones, and quantity of feed required per unit 
of gain were not significantly affected by either 
the protein content or calcium and phosphorus 
contents of the mash. During the first 16 
weeks the average live weight of the lots was 
approximately in the same order as the quantity 
of protein fed. Birds fed the 28 per cent mash 
weighed the most of all ages after 12 weeks, 
attaining an average weight of 15 lb. in 164 
days, while birds receiving the 18 per cent 
mash weighed the least at all ages and reached 
a 15 lb. average in 188 days. 


Under ad libitum feeding the birds ate more 
grain and less mash as the protein content of 
the mash increased, altho the protein intake was 
not stabilized until the protein content of the 
mash reached 26 to 30 per cent. The birds re- 
ceiving the 18 per cent mash were the most 
efficient on the basis of total protein and of 
animal protein required per pound of gain. 

Between 21 and 28 weeks of age the protein 
consumption of all groups was approximately 
the same, averaging about 16 per cent. 


Dried Whey Powder for Pigs 


Australian experimenters, A. R. Callaghan 
and V. R. McDonald, fed four groups of pigs 
by a modification of Dunlop’s individual feed- 
ing method from 70 lb. to about 180 1b. live- 
weight in such a way that all animals received 
approximately the same weight of dry matter 
daily. The percentage composition of the ra- 
tions of the 4 groups was as follows: wheat 50, 
skimmed milk 50; wheat 92, meatmeal 8; wheat 
90, dried whey 10; wheat 82, meatmeal 8, dried 
whey 10. Cod liver oil, up to 16 to 18 weeks 
of age, along with a mineral mixture, was 
given to all pigs. No green feed was given. 


The average daily liveweight gains in the 4 
groups were 1.64, 1.21, 1.32, and 1.49 lbs., re- 
spectively. The results showed that the addi- 
tion of dried whey to a ration of wheat and 
meatmeal resulted in a saving of feed and re- 
duced the time required to reach 180 Ib. live- 
weight from 12 to 10 weeks as well as the 
amount of dry matter required per lb. live- 
weight gain from 3.58 to 2.95 lbs. The wheat 
and meatmeal ration was 30 per cent and the 
wheat, meatmeal and dried whey ration 15 per 
cent less efficient than the wheat and skimmed 
milk ration. The results obtained with the 
wheat and dried whey ration were variable. 

It is concluded that dried whey is a more 
valuable foodstuff for pigs than its chemical 
composition would indicate. 


Distillers’ Dried Solubles in 
Poultry Feeds 


Distillers’ dried solubles contains approxi- 
mately 25-30 micrograms of riboflavin per 


gram and may be used to supplement a ration 
moderately deficient in riboflavin, according to 
H. J. Sloan, of Minnesota agricultural ex- 
periment station, St. Paul. The study grew 
out of a special research grant from Hiram 
Walker & Sons. Distillers’ dried solubles is 
“a by-product from the manufacture of alco- 
hol from corn (or rye, as specified in name) 
solids obtained by evaporation of the mash 
liquor after the removal of the alcohol and wet 
grains.” 

Special distillers’ dried grains contains ap- 
proximately one-half as much riboflavin as 
distillers’ dried solubles. This is because the 
product is made up of equal parts of screen- 
ings and dried solubles, and the latter is the 
source of the riboflavin. 
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Protein in special distillers’* dried grains 
appeared to be relatively incomplete, but sat- 
isfactorily comprised up to 12% to 15% of 


the total crude protein for growing chicks and 
laying hens. Distillers’ dried solubles gave sat- 
isfactory results as a source of riboflavin 
when used at levels up to 7%, which would 
supply approximately 12% of the crude protein 
in the ration. 

In a ration for growing chicks, distillers’ 
dried solubles produced satisfactory growth 
when substituted on an equal weight basis for 
dried skimmilk. 


Struggling beginners have always found 
that an ounce of enterprise mixed with two 
ounces of industry is worth tons and tons 
of privilege or favoritism. 

H. O. McVey, formerly in the grain busi- 
ness at Kansas City, Mo., has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office of the C.C.C. to 
have charge of storage of grain. 


SATISFACTION INCREASES DEMAND 
FOR “JAY BEE” HAMMER MILLS 


The World’s Standard Grinder for Capacity, Endurance, and Economy 


ROOF of “JAY BEE” dependability, endurance, and 
economy becomes firmly established after the first “JAY 
BEE” mill has been tried. Competitive tests invariably mean 
the purchase of more “JAY BEE”? mills in the same plant. 
One competitive test resulted in the purchase of seven 


“JAY BEE” mills by the same firm. 


HAS 4 “JAY BEE” MILLS— 
ALL GIVING COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


[THE experience of the Charleston Milling Co., Charleston, 

W. Va., H. G. Davis, General Manager, is typical of that 
of hundreds of satisfied ““JAY BEE” owners. 
“JAY BEE” mill was a No. 2 U-X D-C 25 H.P. mill; their 
second mill was a No. 3 S D-C 60 H.P. mill. 
mill was a No. 3 W D-C 60 H.P. mill; and their fourth mill 


is a No. 4 W D-C 100 H.P. mill. 


yF you want the utmost in satisfaction and service you will 
want the “JAY BEE.” Sizes and styles for every grinding 


Their first 


Their third 


Illustrated above is one of the 


four “‘JAY BEE” mills in the 
plant of the Charleston Milling 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., manu- 
facturers of “‘Charmco” Brands. 


requirement, from 20 H.P. to 200 H.P., with belt, V-belt, 
and direct-connected drives. Built by the Bossert Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., makers of the 
“JAY BEE” Hammer Mill for nearly a quarter century. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. 76, Franklin, Tenn.— Utica, N.Y. 


John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. B. Sedberry Co., 2608 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.—A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave. N., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—T. G. Holland, 429 Kathmere Rd., Brookline, Del. Co., Pa.—Jay Bee of Texas, 705 Ross Ave., 
Dallas, Texas—Jay Bee Sales Co., 395 Broadway, New York—Jackson, Tenn.—Moultrie, Ga.— 

436 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky—The Lamiell Co., Greenwich, Ohio. 
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Census of Feed Manufactures 


The Buro of the Census reports that the 
value of the products of the feed manufacturing 
industry for 1939 amounted to $401,880,238, a 
decrease of 3.2 per cent compared with the 
$415,211,162 reported for fae 


Summary statistics for the industry for 1939 

and 1937 are given in the following table: 
1939 1937 

Number of establishments 1,383 1,126 
Salaried personnel ...... 3,541 4,793 
Salaries? 2) 002.4 bade be nue $8,312,760 $8,646,897 
Wage earners (average 

for the year)}®ecs.ucscas 15,401 14,397 
Wi g@Gst et! 2. 2F5.\cereisteeneters $16,252,988 $15,838,679 
Cost of materials, sup- 

plies, fuel, purchased 

electric energy, and 

contract work? ........ $302,640,178 $338,505,107 
Value of products?....... $401,880,238 $415,211.162 
Value added by manufac- 


CULES sore us wie basteyers sree $99,240,060 $76,706,055 


1No data for employes of central administra- 
tive offices are included. 

2Profits or losses cannot be calculated from 
the census figures because no data are collected 
for certain expense items, such as interest, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

2The item for wage earners is an average of 
the numbers reported for the several months of 
the year and includes both full-time and part- 
time workers. The quotient obtained by dividing 
the amount of wages by the average number 
of wage earners should not, therefore, be ac- 
cepted as representing the average wage re- 
ceived by full-time wage earners. 

*Value of products less cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and con- 
tract work. 

PRODUCTS, BY KIND, QUANTITY, AND 

VALUE 
1939 1937 
“Prepared Feeds (Includ- 
ing Mineral) for Ani- 


mals and Fowls”’ indus- 
try, all products, total 
value 


Oran owas eG oom $401,880,238 $415,211,162 


Prepared feeds and alfal- 


fa Mean eee ice ate $344,456,102 $367,973,846 
Miscellaneous products.. 3,797,279 
Other products) (not 
classified in this in- 
Qustry) Yeu cdewics wamrcant 141,212,232 46,915,445 
Merchandising (goods 
bought and sola with- 
out. processing) «is...«. 11,823.287 
Receipt for contract work 591,338 321,871 
Prepared feeds, etce., 
made as secondary 
products in other in- 
GuStPries; Basen ek plane ares PO, AFT. 880 114,784,921 
Prepared feeds, etc., ag 
erecate value j2..deecunins $434, 653,463 $482,758,767 
Prepared feeds: 
Made chiefly from 
milled grain:* 
TRONS) siete seit olanstetskeiar ae 6,383,948 7,470,946 
Value: soc eccsedeaweee $218,769,476 $313,692,377 


Made chiefly of ingredi- 
ents other than grain, 
total <value o.c.on aco $200,050,910 $161,566,142 
Dog and cat food: 


Total pounds: .32.0. 726,249,362 541,117,262 
Teta) Valier ascun $33,268,226 $27,687,489 
Canned: 
Pounds.o hericihas 495,532.446 412,436,254 
WValité occ seme ani $22,748,934 $20,317,230 
Dog biscuit: 
Pounds? :)55.0cecss 61,695,616 
Malte’ i. aanyttes i stets $4,007,616 | 128,681, a 
All other { $7,370,259 
Poundsirk 3. errs steve 169,021,300 | 
Waluerscn ciao $6,511,676 J 
Other :’ 
TONS tyes vietse ere shetnnan 4,718,758 * (4) 
IMAL Opi st evioraeut aeiaieere $166,782,684 $133,878,653 
Mineral feeds (minerals 
only): 
TT ONS s choke wcsseiestcreuasimeasterate 307,717 l (4) 
Walton 5.2% 2 dareeraieic knew $7,750,105 § 
Alfalfa meal 
DOTS See cree ecie te ernacraer 419,126 391,173 
"Whi: Sekai weroie oneenneevera aette $8,082,972 $7,500,248 
1Flour, corn meal, corn grits, cereal break- 


fast preparations, grain offals. 

“Feeds made by milling grain and mixing the 
resultant products with molasses and other ma- 
terials. This item does not include dry feeds 
made in the Flour and Other Grain-Mill Prod- 
ucts industry, statistics for which will be found 
in the report for that industry. 

8Stock feed made of meat scraps, tankage, 
etc., by establishments classified in the Meat- 
Packing industry; stock feed made of cotton- 
seed-mill byproducts, by establishments classi- 
fied in the Cottonseed Oil. Cake, and Meal in- 
dustry; stock feed made by establishments in 


the Corn Sirup, Corn Sugar, Corn Oil, and 
Starch industry; feed for fowls, produced by 
establishments classified in the Rice Cleaning 
and Polishing industry; and prepared foods for 
goldfish, birds, etc. 


4Not called for on schedule. 


Vitamin A Requirements for 
Beef Cattle 


In this experiment, conducted at the Spur 
Station, which comprised the fifth in the series, 
50 head of 464-pound Hereford steer calves 
were depleted by feeding a vitamin A deficient 
ration composed of 3 per cent tankage (60 per 
cent protein), 10 per cent cottonseed meal and 
87 per cent cottonseed hulls plus .10 pound of 
limestone flour per head daily. 

They were fed as a group until depletion (in- 
dicated by night blindness), when each animal 
was placed in an individual pen and fed de- 
hydrated alfalfa leaf meal to supply 800 mi- 
crograms of carotene per hundred pounds of 
body weight daily until 45 were depleted. At 
that time the remaining 5 were placed in their 
individual pens and all were started on a fat- 
tening ration composed of 3 per cent tankage, 
15 per cent cottonseed meal, 30 per cent ground 
threshed sorghum grain, and 52 per cent cot- 
tonseed hulls plus .10 pound of limestone flour 
per head daily. The five undepleted steers and 
the five lowest gaining steers of the 50 head 
were not used in the main grouping but were 
used as extras, 2 on each level, so that 5 test 
groups of 8 steers each were used. 

The 9 depleted individuals in each group 
were fed dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal to sup- 
ply 800, 1,000, 1,250, 1,500 and 2,500 micro- 
grams of carotene per hundred pounds body 
weight daily beginning at the same time as the 
fattening ration, but the undepleted animal in 
each group did not receive alfalfa until he be- 
came depleted. The fattening period was 140 
days in length and the grain in the ration con- 
tained enough carotene to add about 50 micro- 
grams per hundred pounds body weight to that 
supplied in alfalfa. The average carotene ley- 
els fed in alfalfa and grain were 836, 1,034, 
1,286, 1,508, and 2,485 micrograms daily per 
hundred pounds body weight for the 140-day 
period. 

The mean gains per head for the 5 carotene 
levels were 202.6, 240.5, 248.25, 253.25 and 250.12 
pounds respectively. Statistical analysis of the 
data revealed no significant difference among 
the gains except between groups 1 and 3, 1 
and 4, and 1 and 5, since a mean difference of 
44 pounds was required to be significant. 

With the exception of 2 steers, all of the an- 
imals on the 4 lower levels were completely 
night blind at the close of the test. Three 
steers on the low level became completely day 
blind. The general tendency in night vision of 
the animals on the high level was toward 
greater impairment as time went on, but only 2 
of the 9 individuals were completely night blind 
at the end. Only one, however, was normal in 
night vision. 

Convulsions were noted in all of the 3 lower 
levels. In Group 1, 6 individuals were ob- 
served in convulsions a total of 22 times, of 
which 11 were for one steer. Five animals in 
Group 2 were noted in convulsions one time 
each. 

Generally speaking, the animals on the 800 
microgram level were much more sluggish than 
those fed the higher levels and were consider- 
ably harder to keep on feed. Their feed con- 
sumption was also somewhat less than that of 
the other groups. Swelling of the hocks was 
noted in all groups but was not so prevalent 
in Group 5 as in the others——Texas Agricul- 
tural Exp. Sta. 


Total cash farm income, including Goy- 
ernment payments for 1940, is now tenta- 
tively estimated at 9,094 million dollars. This 
estimate is based on the monthly estimates of 
income from January to December, and com- 
pares with 8,518 million dollars during the 
calendar year 1939. 
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Corn Gluten Meal as Poultry 
Feed 


In rations containing maize gluten meal, the 
quality of the protein for growing chicks and 
laying hens could be improved by including a 
limited quantity of some material rich in ly- 
sine, such as milk or meat scrap or both. Ni- 
trogen balance experiments indicated that the 
meat scrap or milk had a marked supplemen- 
tary effect upon the proteins of a basal ration 
composed chiefly of yellow maize meal, wheat 
flour middlings and maize gluten meal. 

Additional proteins from wheat by-products 
or ground oats had practically no supplemen- 
tary effect altho there was a stimulating effect 
on growth. The inclusion of 20 per cent ani- 
mal protein supported excellent growth in 
chicks on a ration in which from 38 to 44 per 
cent of the total protein was derived from 
maize, largely from maize gluten meal. 

With laying hens as good egg production 
was obtained on a ration containing both maize 
gluten meal and meat scrap protein as on one 
containing meat scrap only. The former was 
too low in vitamin G (B.2) for optimum hatch- 
ability, but this deficiency was readily corrected 
by adding a small amount of milk products or 
alfalfa meal to the ration—Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Expeeot.bulleseos 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 
COD LIVER OILS 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


for Animals and Poultry 


LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS, INC. 
886-887 Reibold Building, Dayton, Ohio 


Pec! EAR CORN CRUSHERS 
Y Bulletin 920 deals with the 
problem of feeding hammer 
and attrition mills. Send for 
your copy today—it’s free. 
» NICKLE ENGINEERING (rent 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed at 
with Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trace Chicago, IMineis 
Analyses “Runyon Analys Help Sell Feeds” 


BOWSHER ¢"sh 
Feed Mills: 


Mix 
Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
request. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 
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Protein Essential in Dairy Ration 
By G. A. WittrAMs of Purdue 


The dairy cow needs protein to maintain her 
body and provide the materials necessary to 
produce casein and other similar products 
found in milk. As pregnancy advances, addi- 
tional demands are made by the developing 
fetus. The ration should meet these needs. 
When the supply is insufficient, first the body 
stores suffer; then milk production declines. 
Here is where high operating costs and low 
incomes begin. 

Protein is the most expensive part of the 
ration. Succulent grass four to six inches high 
is the cheapest source of this necessary ingre- 
dient. Next in order of economy are legume 
hays of good quality and protein-rich feeds, 
soybeans or cottonseed meal, etc. Altho cereal 
grains such as corn and oats contain protein, 
the percentage is relatively low and the cost 
correspondingly high. These grains are valu- 
able because of their carbohydrate analyses 
rather than protein content. 

Some dairymen recognize the importance of 
protein in the ration but pay little attention to 
the cost. They consider all grains and by- 
products in the same class, thus overlooking 
the fact that the ratio or proportion of protein 
to carbohydrates must bear a correct relation- 
ship in the ration just as truly as the mix- 
ture of air and gas must not be out of balance 
in the automobile if best results are to be ob- 
tained. They seek to obtain the desired level 
of production from their herd by feeding only 
home grown feeds. They feed corn alone or 
corn and oats ground together. Such a system 
of feeding is possible but far too costly. 

A comparative rating of feeds on a protein 
basis released recently by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, illustrates this point 
clearly. When corn sells at 66.4 cents per 
bushel, every pound of digestible protein costs 
16.76 cents; when bran costs $19 per ton, one 
pound of protein sells for 7.25 cents but the 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during 
November and for 11 months ending November, 
1940, and 1939, as reported by the Buro of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were as fol- 
lows, in tons of 2,240 lbs., except where noted 
otherwise: 


IMPORTS 
November’ 11 Mos. ending Nov. 
1940 1939 1940 1939 

Hay* 2,715 5,801 46,678 41,351 
Coconut 

Cake715,590,776 14,256,290 178,485,742 107,940,856 
Soybean 

cakey 2,588,000 1,213,000 25,425,752 23,499,089 
Cottonseed 

cake} 7,993,633 562,000 80,706,373 7,314,991 
Linseed 

GHD) MES odie ce oe a 2,556,000 9,649,091 
All other 

caket 2,930,356 1,109,600 21,964,378 21,957,983 
Wheat 

fds.* 45,193 46,484 442,328 419,435 
Beet pulp* 7,283 6,246 11,924 16,214 
Tankage 6,585 4,912 57,159 61,164 
Fish-scrap 713 6.508 36,372 41,820 

EXPORTS 

Hay 387 424 3,566 2,530 
Cottonseed 

cake Mia ahs 120 31 894 
Linseed 

cake Pater 13,151 84,283 201,308 
Other oil 

cake wets 1,174 1,205 6,119 
Cottonseed 

meal 123 533 991 5,780 
Linseed meal 126 650 8,755 10,602 
Soybean oil-cake 

meal 2,071 8,235 36,861 38,506 
Other oil-meal 

cake 62 137 7,443 5,273 
Fish meal 20 29 243 311 
Mxd. dairy & 

poultry fds. 736 837 7,874 9,962 
Oyster 

shells 2,974 1,732 19,969 47,767 
Other prepared & 

mxd.fds. 582 154 2,244 3,060 
Other feed 

bran 653 878 11,411 16,912 
Kafir, milo 

(bu 1 ORAS 1,339 1,390 


s.) 
*2,000-lb.tons. Pounds. 


same feed nutrients can be purchased for 3.48 
cents so long as soybean meal is not avorth more 
than $24.20 per ton. The feeder who attempts 
to meet the protein needs of his herd using 
corn as the sole concentrate can do so but at 
a much greater cost than if he adds bran and 
soybean meal in proper proportions. 

These facts are all taken into account when 
the county agricultural agent or cow-tester ad- 
vises the dairyman to use a mixture of 400 
pounds ground shelled corn (500 pounds corn 
and cob meal), 200 pounds wheat bran or 
ground oats and 100 pounds soybean meal or 
ground soybeans, if fed with legume hay and 
silage. When this mixture is adjusted to the 
individual needs of each cow as determined 
by the amount of milk and the percentage of 
fat it contains, the owner can rest assured that 
he is feeding as economical and efficient a ra- 
tion for average conditions as science can sug- 
gest. 

Such a system of feeding, if introduced and 
followed during the winter, would double the 
dairy dollars on many farms. The needs of 
the cow are fixed by nature but the ration she 
consumes this winter is fixed by her owner. 
Protein is essential in the dairy ration. 


Calves on Pasture Need Sup- 
plement with Corn 


By Paut GertaAuGcH, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Adding supplement to corn when for home- 
grown Aberdeen Angus steer and heifer calves 
on pasture thru six growing seasons from 1934 
to 1939, inclusive, was the subject of experi- 
ment at the Ohio experiment station. 

Most of these calves were dropped during 
October and November of the year preceding 
the feeding trials. As soon as the calves were 
big enough to eat additional feed, creeps were 
made, and the calves permitted to run to these 
creeps for grain and roughage. The calves 
were weaned about 2 weeks before the test 
started, and divided into groups on the basis 
of sex and size. 

A permanent bluegrass pasture was divided 
into two equal areas for use by the two lots of 
calves. The pasture would be considered ex- 
cellent. 

Shelled corn was used in each of the tests 
and was full-fed from early July to the close 
of the tests. Cottonseed meal was used as 
the supplement during the first 5 years of the 
test. During the last test, a supplement com- 
posed of dry-rendered tankage, 30 parts; soy- 
bean oil meal, 30 parts; cottonseed meal, 20 
parts; linseed meal, 15 parts; bone meal, 2 
bars limestone, 2 parts; and salt, 1 part was 
ed. 

During the first 2 years, the calves that did 
not receive supplement gained as well as the 
calves receiving supplement. 
4 years, there was a difference in the gains 
favoring the lots getting the supplement. 

In several of the years the weather remained 
nice following killing frosts, and in those 
years, the cattle remained on the test until bad 
weather set in. When removed from the pas- 
ture test,;the calves were placed in dry lot 
and fed until about the middle of December, 
when they were sold. Their quality and finish 
were always sufficient to command the top of 
the Chicago market, and in a few cases, a 
premium. When the test was continued after 
a killing frost, the lot of calves receiving no 
supplement fell off noticeably in gains. The 
same thing happens when the grass dries dur- 
ing late summer. 


Hay Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during January, compared with Janu- 
ary, 1939, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Chicago 2,479 2,345 523 747 
Kansas 1,944 1,616 666 304 


St. Louis 72 84 Ate 72 


During the last. 
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Chicago stocks of wheat total about 11% 
million bus., of which 7 million bus. are 
under federal loans and the balance is “free” 
wheat, according to the agricultural market- 
ing service. 


Triple XXX 
Alfalfa 
Meal 


Wwe 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS Co. 


Merchante Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
8T. LOUIS 


she 


PEs 


Show a Larger 


PROFIT FOR 1941 


You can make 194! show unusual profits by taking 
advantage of the money saving and money mak- 
ing features of Kelly-Duplex mill and elevator 
equipment. You will eliminate much non-produc- 
tive shut-down time and costly repair bills. You'll 
enjoy the money saved by low cost power con- 
sumption... sav- 
ings that apply to 
the entire Kelly- 
Duplex line of ma- 
chinery. Get all the 
facts ... write for 
the new Kelly-Du- 
plex catalog and 


money-saving prices. Everything for mill 


and elevator. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 


crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
603 pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
lbs., price $4.00 plus postage. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jul! 


Contains a background of the’ poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 


Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 _ illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit than 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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Oregon Mineral Feed 


Regulations 


The Oregon Department of Agriculture held 
a hearing Feb. 6 at Portland on regulations in- 
tended to conform to those of the Ass’n of 
American Feed Control Officials. 


As drafted, the regulations read as follows: 


Mixed feeds containing both feed and more 
than 5 per cent of mineral ingredients require, 
in addition to the usual declaration of the 
chemical feed analysis, a declaration of each 
ingredient contained therein and the minimum 
percentages of calcium (Ca), phosphorus (P), 
iodine (1), and the maximum percentage of 
salt (Na Cl) if same be present. If minerals 
predominate in the mixture, the usual declara- 
tion of the chemical feed analysis, with the 
exception of protein, may be omitted. 

In mineral feeds for which no nutritional 
properties other than those of a mineral na- 
ture are claimed, the usual chemical guarantees 
need not be declared. A declaration should be 
made of each ingredient contained therein and 
the maximum percentage of calcium (Ca), 
phosphorus (P), iodine (1), and the maximum 
percentage of salt (NaCl) if same be present. 

The mineral ingredients should be stated in 
the common English terms, if any such terms 
exist, and the chemical guaranty should be 
stated in terms of minimum percentage of the 
element and not the oxide or other chemical 
combination. 

All mixtures containing mineral ingredients 
generally regarded as dietary factors essential 
for the normal nutrition of animals and which 
are sold or represented for the primary pur- 
pose of supplying these minerals as additions 
to rations in which these same mineral factors 
Hal be deficient, should be classified as mineral 
eeds. 


A. F. M. A. Com'ite on 
Nutrition 


The directors of the American Food Manu- 
facturers’ Ass’n at their midwinter meeting in 
Chicago approved the establishment of a Com’ite 
on Nutrition. A com’ite from the Board has 
been working on this matter for a year or 
more, as the Board has felt that a com’ite of 
the Association constituting a scientific division 
of the Association’s activities, composed of tech- 
nical men employed by companies, members of 
the Association, engaged in biological research 
along nutritional lines would be a very helpful 
asset. The com’ite studying this matter inves- 
tigated the subject from all angles and recom- 
mended to the Board the creation of such a 
com’ite, which recommendation was accepted 
by the Board and the com’ite has been au- 
thorized. 

A small com’ite of technical men from the 
industry was invited in to confer with the 
Board at the meeting and Dr. J. E. Hunter, 
director of research, Allied Mills, Inc., was 
selected as chairman of the Com’ite on Nutri- 
tion, and Mr. Warren S. Baker, of the Chas. 
M. Cox Co., was elected secretary. The or- 
ganization of the com’ite will proceed at once 
and it is expected, from the~interest and en- 
thusiasm already shown, that those firms main- 
taining departments equipped for biological re- 
search and nutrition will be very glad to co- 
operate in this work and designate their tech- 
nical men as members of the com’ite. 

It is impossible at this time to outline. the 
scope of the com’ite’s work. This will be in 
the hands of the com’ite themselves to work 
out and there is almost limitless field in which 
the com’ite may direct its activities on subjects 
of common interest to the industry generally. 
It might be mentioned that one subject that 
the com’ite has taken hold of is that of handling 
and conducting the program of the nutritional 
informational work at the Association’s annual 
meetings and they will have charge of arranging 
and directing this program, selecting subjects 
and speakers of interest to members. 


Program of Pacific N-W 
Feed Ass'n 


The first day of the convention of the Pacific 
Northwest Feed Ass’n at the New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash., will be devoted to the 
poultry and nutrition conference, the regular 
proceedings starting with registration at 9 
a. m., Feb. 22, the fee of $1.50 including eve- 
ning banquet and entertainment. 


The forenoon will be devoted to the applica- 
tion of the wage and hour provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to the feed and grain 
business, allowing ample time for discussion 
after an address by Thomas H. Tongue, asso- 
ciate attorney of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


Altho the program is incomplete, during the 
afternoon addresses will be delivered by Cy 


Sievert of the American Dry Milk Institute, ° 


Quincy Scott of the Portland “Oregonian” 
Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washington, 
and Karl M. Richards, a representative of the 
Treasury Department who has recently returned 
from Europe, and is a popular speaker. 


Minimum Protein Levels for 
Pigs 
- Testing the biological value of low protein 
levels, H. E. Woodman and R. E. Evans, at 
the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, fed one 
lot of pigs a ration in which only half the 
standard protein allowance was given, a second 
a ration containing equivalent quantities of 
white fish meal instead of the original protein 
supplement of soybean meal, dried separated 
milk, and bloodmeal, and a third lot with the 
normal standard quantities of white fish meal. 


No difference in the feeding value of the 
mixed supplement and white fish meal was 
found when these supplements were fed at half 
standard levels, but 6% of mixed supple- 
ments or 5% of fishmeal failed to produce 
optimum growth up to 90 Ibs. live weight. 
Early deficits were made up, however, between 
90 and 150 lbs. live weight, when the pigs 
received 5% of mixed supplement, or 4% of 
fish meal, and between 150 and 200 Ibs. of live- 
weight, when 2.5% mixed supplement or 2% 
of soybean meal was fed. 

The oil content of the fishmeal used was 
only 3.4%. This oil content had a slight soft- 
ening effect on the fat of the pigs, but not 
sufficient to be of significance. 


Digestibility Trials with Steers 


The digestible crude protein values were 
higher for the acid than for the molasses silages, 
but the total digestible nutrient and metaboliz- 
able energy values of the molasses silages 
were materially higher than the corresponding 
values for the phosphoric acid lots, in trials 
with steers at the Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion. The 18-day experimental periods with 
the steers involved collection of urine and 
feces to determine the digestibility and metab- 
olizable energy for: Silages from alfalfa, soy- 
bean herbage, and clover-timothy mixture, each 
preserved with molasses and with phosphoric 
acid; finely cut corn stover; gluten feed; and 
soybean oil meal made by the hydraulic, 
solvent, and expeller processes. 


The digestibility of corn stover, especially 
its crude protein and ether extract, fell con- 
siderably below the standards. compiled by 
Morrison. This was true also of the dry 
matter, ether extract, and crude fiber of gluten 
feed. The three soybean meals proved similar 
in digestibility, the solvent-processed meal hav- 
ing slightly higher crude protein, and lower 
total digestible nutrients and metabolizable en- 
ergy values than the other two. 


Calcium and phosphorus balances determined 
on the silage rations proved generally positive. 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 814x 
11 in., $2 each book, plus postage. 

Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 
iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press board cover, 5!4x8%4 inches, 
weight 8 ozs.; 2 sheets of carbon. 
Price 70 cts. plus postage. 

Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 414x934 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Price 95 cts., 
plus postage. 

Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 10%4x1534 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, 
$3.50, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9% 
x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. 
Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 
The pages are used double; left hand 
pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each transaction on one line. 
Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,200 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 
334 Ibs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.35, 
plus postage. 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9%4 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2% Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 
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Dried Grasses High in Protein 


Because immature grasses are known to have 
high protein, high carotene, and low fiber con- 
tent, features of special value to dairy cattle, 
Foxden Farms in Delaware have experimented 
extensively with artificially drying grasses. The 
results of studies reported by R. M. Ramp, 
junior member of A.S.A.E., indicate that the 
product resulting from drying approaches con- 
centrates in protein content, digestibility, and 
the proportion of indigestible fiber. 

To save the highest nutrient content, grass 
was cut with a special harvester, equipped with 
a lespedeza cutter bar and a special shoe, 
when it was from 6 to 10 inches high. 

The drier used followed the design of the 
Billingham drier used in England. It is a 
two-tray batch drier with heat supplied by an 
oil burner. A fan, driven by a 15 h.p. motor, 
draws the hot gases first thru a tray of partly 
dried grass, then thru another tray of fresh 
grass. Thermostats hold the inlet temperature 
of the hot gases at 250 to 300 degrees F. 
Practically all of the heat is used in evaporating 
moisture. ; 

The process of drying involves transfer of 
partially dried grasses from one tray to an- 
other, and refilling of the first tray with fresh 
grasses. Each stage of drying takes from. 15 
to 30 minutes, according to the amount of mois- 
ture in the grass and the atmospheric moisture 
during the drying period. When moisture in 
the second tray is brought to 10% the dried 
grasses are withdrawn, allowed to cool, then 
tightly baled to preserve the carotene content. 

The process produces a ton of dried grasses 
in 8 hours from original green grasses carry- 
ing approximately 80% moisture. The cost 
of producing a ton of dried grasses in this 
experiment was $28, which was believed rea- 
sonable, considering the costs of concentrates 
in Delaware. 

Conclusions reached credit the drying proc- 
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ess with retaining most of the green color in 
the original grasses; with production of more 
dry material per acre thru frequent clipping 
of the immature grasses, with increases of 
40% to 50% in the protein production per 
acre and with retention of five times as much 
carotene in the dried grasses than in field 
cured grasses. The only objection was the cost 
of equipment for drying grasses. This cost 
was considered prohibitive as a possible invest- 
ment for the average farmer. 


Rancidity No Measure of 
Meatscraps' Feed Value 


The nutritive inferiority of animal protein 
concentrates containing relatively high fat per- 
centages of free fatty acids does not make 
itself apparent in the use of such products in 
well-balanced chick rations, said R. E. Gray 
and H. E. Robinson, of Swift & Co.’s research 
laboratories, describing experiments with 40 
Barred Rock chicks in each of four lots. 

It seems highly improbable that free fatty 
acids could be associated with vitamin A de- 
struction, they add. “Our experiments have 
indicated also that even very rancid fat in 
meatscraps has no appreciable effect on the 
vitamin A content of freshly mixed, well-bal- 
anced chick growth rations. Apparently the 
1% to 1%% of fat in the entire ration con- 
tributed by the meatscraps was not enough to 
be a serious factor in vitamin destruction.” 

While high free fatty acid content and ran- 
cidity of the fat in animal protein concentrates 
should be avoided as far as practically pos- 
sible in the production and storage of such ma- 
terials, as factors in judging nutritive value 
they rank far below the materials used to 
formulate such products. High rancidity does 
not greatly affect the nutritive value of such 
products when used at a 10% to 15% level in 
poultry feeds. 
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CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
| sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 


He signs and returns one. 


This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 


expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 


Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
fit Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 


‘profits. 
of each trade. 


| wire stitched, size 544x8”. 
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‘Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75c at Chicago. 
_ Three Copies to One Address $2.00 plus postage 
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CALUMET CUP 


“It’s All in the Cup”—No expensive changes in 
present equipment—answers your need of increased 
capacity—perfect discharge. 
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Riboflavin Content of Dried 
Milk Products 


When 13 samples of dried skimmilk, 5 of 
dried whey, and 10 of dried buttermilk were 
assayed by the microbiological riboflavin assay 
method of Snell and Strong, by Thos. G. Cul- 
ton, and H. R. Bird at the University of 
Maryland, the dried buttermilk samples aver- 
aged 72% higher in riboflavin content than did 
the dried skimmilk samples. The riboflavin 
content of the dried whey samples ranged from 
60% to 144% of the skimmilk average. 

These authorities found no significant dif- 
ference in the riboflavin content between sweet 
cream dried buttermilk and sour cream dried 
buttermilk; between samples of dried skim- 
milk and dried casein whey prepared in the 
same plant at the same time from the same 
milk source; between samples of summer pre- 
pared dried skimmilk and winter prepared 
skimmilk, nor between summer prepared dried 
buttermilk and winter prepared dried butter- 
milk. 

The microbiological riboflavin assay method 
was found satisfactory when applied to ribo- 
flavin carriers used in poultry feeding, and the 
experimenters felt that this method offered 
distinct advantages over the chick assay meth- 
od in that it was more sensitive, more accu- 
rate, and more economical. They have pre- 
pared a table of the riboflavin content of im- 
portant poultry feedstuffs, including dried milk 
products, brewers yeast, fish meal, meat scrap 
and alfalfa leaf meal. 


A mill buying 5 per cent of its wheat from 
farms partly beyond the 10-mile limit was 
held by a federal wage and hour inspector 
to be disqualified for the “area of produc- 
tion” exemption. All the remote wheat came 
from one farm, the back half of which was 
beyond the 10-mile limit. 
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KEWANEE AIR AND ELECTRIC OVERHEAD LIFTS 
with Telescoping Crane Frames fit any | 
driveway and are so efficient they can 
be operated with a TWO-HORSE MOTOR 
and WILL LIFT THE FRONT WHEELS OF 


ANY TRUCK SEVEN FEET IN A FEW 
SECONDS. 


Why pay for a larger motor when a 2-H.P. will do 
the work? 


For 25 years KEWANEE has led the field. Always 
ahead in design and construction of Truck Lifts. 


Ten different models to fit 
any condition 


The KEWANEE MODEL 39 AIR CRANE OVER-: 
HEAD LIFT was especially designed to use with 
your present tank and air compressor. 


Any handy man with a set of pipe tools can install 
it in a few hours. 


° No Gears—No Noise—No Electric Wiring ° 


Its low price will surprise you. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co. 


HERE IS A KEWANEE AIR CRANE LIFT dumping long trucks in an 
old Elevator, where a vertical air lift, installed ten years ago, is 111 Burl Street ...... .. Kewanee, Illinois 


still used for wagons. 
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RICHARDSON 
AUTOMATIC 
GRAIN 
SHIPPING 
SCALE 


One of our lunch hour — 
statisticians estimates that two hun- 
dred million belts have been laced with 
Alligator steel belt lacing since its intro- 
: : duction thirty years ago. 
Drives straight If these belts could all tell their story 
eT ummm of performance it would be summed up 
protects belt ends in “extra belt lacing hours.” 
Smooth on both faces Since the original patent expired there 


Embeds in belt have been many lacings that looked like ~ a 
Rocker hinge pin Alligator. But fortunately for Alligator a 
SAVES TIME—because it is completely automatic, Joint easily. separated the making of belt lacing is a highly — - 


starting each weighing immediately the preceding 
weighing is complete, compensating itself for variations 
in specific gravity and rate of supply, and mechanically 
tabulating all weighings. 
SAVES MONEY—because it prevents overweight ship- 
ments and eliminates labor otherwise necessary. 
SAVES ARGUMENTS—because the accuracy of its 
operation is unquestionable. It removes the possibility 
of human error, gives the shipper a printed record of 
all weighings, is. interlocked against passage of un- 
weighed grain, and is an equal arm balance scale em- 
ploying standard sealed test weights. 

Write for Catalog G1219. 


RICHARDSON 


specialized job. Years of research, — Pa 
‘backed by thousands of dynamometer 
tests plus better alloy steels and the 
constant improvement in die making and 
stamping practice, have been paspgnethas i 
for these extra belt lacing hours. _ 
Every plant | should have a supply of “i 
Alligator steel belt Jacing on hand. 
Twelve sizes for flat belts of all types 
_ up to ¥a" thick. Special lengths for wide __ 
belts. Also made in’Monel” and “Ever- 
dur.’ Order from your. supply house. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING co. 
4692 Lexington St, Chicago, TL 


oe 


15 EDITIONS and 
still going strong ~ 
‘@ Here is a 72-page 
pocket size manual, 
“Short Cuts to Power 
Transmission,” that 
presents a wealth of 
practical information | 
about transmission 


and conveyor belts. 
Offers pointers on ti 
how to care for belts, 


ne 
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